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The 

BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

31  May— I  June  1916 


I 
"THE  TWO  WHITE  NATIONS" 


(Extract  from,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland.) 


By  Commander  George  von  Hase  of  the  German  Navy 


Severe  hardships  is  in  store  for  the  German  nation.  Our 
youth  will  grow  up  in  a  subjugated  Germany  in  which  foreign 
officials  will  compel  them  to  do  statute  labor  for  them.  We  shall 
be  made  to  feel  the  contempt  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  regards 
us.  Even  the  French  and  Italians,  and  other  nations,  who  are 
mentally,  physically  and  morally  inferior  to  us,  will  regard  us  as 
crude  and  justly  punished  barbarians. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  German  youth  will  not  be  dis- 
concerted thereby.  Strong-hearted  Germans,  young  and  old, 
must  and  will  devote  their  efforts  to  prevent  our  people  from  al- 
lowing their  national  characteristics  to  perish  in  a  weak,  un-Ger- 
man,  bondsman's  view  of  life  and  the  world.  It  is  the  duty  of  we 
older  men  to  aid  the  German  youth  in  this  struggle  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  We  must  keep  alive  the  memory  of  all  that  has 
made  the  German  people  strong  and  proud;  the  deeds  and  times 
in  which  the  German  people  have  proved  themselves  to  be  of  true 
nobility. 

Two  walks  of  life  have  been  familiar  to  me  during  the  22  years 
in  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  serve  the  Fatherland  as  a  naval 
officer,  that  of  the  German  officer  and  that  of  the  sailor.  When  today 
I  look  back  upon  the  past,  revolution  and  defeat  having  almost 
utterly  wiped  out  these  two  phases  of  our  culture,  I  do  so  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the  profession,  in  which  I  lived  and 
worked  with  German  men  and  youths  who  were  true  Germans  at 
heart  and  who  in  war  and  in  peace  devoted  their  efforts  and 
their  lives  to  the  greatness  of  Germany.  And  I  am  thankful  to  my 
profession  for  bringing  me  into  association  with  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  conditions  which  always  gave  me  reason 
to  be  proud  that  I  was  a  German  and  a  sailor. 

I  hope  that  what  I  shall  now  relate  concerning  the  period  of 
my  former  calling  may  contribute  toward  filling  the  German  youth 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  Fatherland  as  filled  the  men  of 
Germany  before  they  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  against 
a  world  of  enemies ;  and  with  the  same  pride  with  which  we  fought 
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and  advanced  from  victory  to  victory  for  four  long  years,  and 
with  the  feeling  of  a  nation  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  other, 
until  we  finally  succumbed  when  our  weapons  were  struck  from 
our  hands  at  a  most  critical  moment  by  men  of  our  own  nation  who 
in  their  nature  were  not  true  Germans. 

My  little  book  will  treat  of  two  historical  meetings  between  the 
Germans  and  the  English. 

The  first  meeting  occurred  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  relation  in  which  we  Ger- 
mans at  that  time  stood  toward  our  present  deadly  foes,  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  in  June,  1914,  when  a  large  English  squadron  visited 
Kiel.  I  was  detailed  as  personnel  aide  to  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
George  Warrender,  who  was  then  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet, 
for  the  duration  of  the  stay  of  the  squadron  at  Kiel.  During  this 
time,  in  which  the  murder  of  Serajevo  occurred,  I,  together  with 
the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  and  other  guests 
of  the  admiral,  lived  on  board  his  flagship,  the  King  George  V. 
Early  in  July,  1914,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  I  wrote  down  my  experiences  and  the  impressions 
received  during  this  period  on  board  the  King  George  V,  from 
notes  kept  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 

The  second  historical  meeting  of  which  I  shall  speak  was  the 
battle  of  the  Skagerrak.  In  this  battle  I  had  the  good  fortune,  as 
chief  gunnery  officer  of  our  largest,  fastest,  and  most  powerful  ship, 
the  battle  cruiser  Derflinger,  to  participate  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  phases  of  the  conflict  and  to  play 
a  decisive  role  in  the  destruction  of  the  two  English  battle  cruisers, 
the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Invincible.  As  no  report  of  the  battle 
has  thus  far  been  published  in  which  a  participant  describes  and 
passes  judgment  upon  the  engagement  in  a  wholly  impartial  spirit 
and  not  handicapped  by  the  censor,  I  have  endeavored,  while  des- 
cribing my  own  experience,  to  portray  what  happened  solely  from 
an  historical  and  absolutely  unprejudiced  point  of  view,  and  to 
depict  the  battle,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  it,  as  it  actually 
took  place. 

Before  I  describe  these  two  meetings,  which  have  now  be- 
come historical,  I  should  like  to  cite  briefly  here  a  typical  example 
of  how,  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  all  envy  and  rivalry,  no  true 
Englishman  thought  of  regarding  a  true  German  as  other  than  a 
representative  of  an  equal  and  related  nation. 

This  was  in  the  year  1913. 

Off  the  coasts  of  Albania  ships  of  almost  every  nation  were  ly- 
ing at  anchor.  The  commander  of  the  German  cruiser  Breslau  had 
invited  the  admirals  and  commanding  officers  of  all  nationalities  to 
dinner.  Next  the  German  commander  sat  the  English  admiral,  and 
all  around,  between  Germans  and  Englishmen,  sat  Italians,  French, 
Russians,  Spaniards,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Albanians,  in  a  motley 
assemblage.  Toasts  had  been  proposed  and  the  political  situations 
were  being  animatedly  discussed  in  all  possible  languages.  The 
English  admiral  and  the  German  commander  had  seen  each  other 
furtively  examining  the  members  of  this  strange  round  table,  and 
they  exchanged  their  observations  regarding  the  highly  diversi- 
fied types  of  people. 

Suddenly  the  English  admiral  raised  his  glass,  gazed  straight 
into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  German  commander,  and  as  their  glasses 
touched,   softly   whispered:     "The   Two   White    Nations."     With 
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flashing  eyes  the  two  men  regarded  each  other  the  representatives 
of  the  two  greatest  seafaring  Germanic  nations.  They  felt  that  they 
were  of  one  stock»  originally  members  of  one  and  me  same  noble 
people. 

Thus  and  not  otherwise  did  every  true  German  and  every  true 
Englishman  feel  before  the  war. 

And  now?  Now,  the  English  people  and  their  imitators  dare 
to  call  us  "Huns."  The  other  of  "Two  White  Nations"  gives  to 
our  noble  nation  which  has  fought  for  right  and  freedom,  for 
hearth  and  home,  as  no  other  people  in  the  world  have  ever 
fought  before,  the  name  of  a  Mongolian  tribe  of  the  lowest  civiliza- 
tion. 

German  men!  German  youths  I  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be 
disturbed  by  stupid  arrogance  of  this  sort.  Prove  daily  to  our 
enemies  by  your  actions  that  our  civilization  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world;  and  see  to  it  that  the  world 
recognizes  the  truth,  that  we  have  fought  the  war  in  a  no  less 
knightly  fashion  than  our  opponents,  who  forced  us  to  harsh  re- 
taliatory measures  solely  by  their  own  cruel  methods. 

THE  HISTORICAL  VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  NARRATIVES  OF 

NAVAL  BATTLES 

Anyone  wishing  to  narrate  his  war  experiences  may  do  so  in 
two  ways:  First,  the  narrator  may  enlarge  upon  his  own  experi- 
ences, which  in  many  instances  would  be  of  little  interest  to  his 
hearers  or  readers,  by  material  derived  from  other  sources,  thus 
producing  not  so  much  an  accurate  account  of  the  events  in  which 
he  participated  but  a  more  or  less  vivid  picture  of  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Second,  one  may  simply  narrate  his  own  ex- 
periences, however  undramatic  and  unimportant  they  may  be  in 
comparison  with  the  war  as  a  whole,  thus  making  oneself  respon- 
sible for  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  narrative  even  to  the  smal- 
lest detail.  In  describing  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  it  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  follow  this  latter  method. 

The  day  of  Lowestoft  had  plainly  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  is 
almosi  impossible  even  immediately  after  a  battle  to  write  down 
in  chronological  order  the  events  of  the  battle  from  the  verbal  re- 
ports of  the  participants.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Navy  to  keep 
no  records  during  the  engagement,  this  to  insure  that  each  man 
would  be  absorbed  only  in  the  duties  of  his  particular  station. 
This  fact  made  it  impossible  for  me  even  after  the  battle  of  Lowes- 
toft to  determine  satisfactorily  at  what  ranges  and  in  exactly 
what  directions  we  had  fired  when  we  were  bombarding  cities  and 
later  when  the  British  cruisers  and  torpedo  destroyers  were  under 
our  fire.  In  the  official  account  of  the  battle,  the  statements  as  to 
whether  the  enemy  torpedo  boats  fled  toward  the  west  or  toward 
the  east  differed  materially.  I  therefore  took  steps  to  make  certain 
that  in  any  future  battle  all  gunnery  commands  and  occurrences 
and  my  own  observations  would  be  carefully  recorded.  I  directed 
an  old  reliable  petty  officer  in  the  central  station  of  the  main  bat- 
tery to  write  down  each  order  as  given  by  me.  As  his  telephone 
headpiece  was  connected  Vvith  mine,  he  was  able  to  hear  every 
order  that  I  gave.  This  phone  also  enabled  me  to  maintain  com- 
munication with  the  observation  officer  in  the  foretop  and  with  tho 
officer  at  the  range  telephone  clock  in  the  central  station.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  writing  down  my  orders,  he  also  recorded  the  range  for 
each  salvo  of  the  main  battery  and  in  what  direction  the  gun& 
were  trained  for  each  salvo.  The  train  was  reported  in  degrees, 
beginning  with  zero  degrees  for  dead  ahead.  The  guns  were 
therefore  at  90°  when  trained  on  the  starboard  beam,  180°  when 
trained  astern,  and  270°  when  trained  on  the  port  beam.  In  the 
central  station  was  an  electric  fire-control  device  from  which  one 
could  read  at  any  instant  the  positions  of  each  turret  in  azimuth. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  an  accurate  record  to  within  10  seconds 
was  kept  of  the  time  at  which  each  order  was  given  and  each  shot 
jfired. 

The  courses  and  speeds  of  a  ship  during  a  naval  battle  are 
recorded  by  a  quartermaster  stationed  in  the  central  station,  who 
obtains  his  readings  from  the  compass  and  speed  indicator.  With 
this  data  as  plotted  on  the  navigator's  chart,  it  would  be  easy  to 
plot  the  enemy  position  at  any  phase  of  the  battle,  knowing  one's 
own  course  and  speed  and  the  direction  of  fire  and  range  of  one's 
own  guns.  After  the  battle  of  Lowestoff,  I  developed  in  detail  this 
system  of  keeping  records  of  both  battle  target  practice  and  clear 
ship  for  action  exercises.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  also  had 
recorded  at  other  important  battle  stations,  such  as  the  gun  tur- 
rets and  centrals  of  the  secondary  battery,  all  orders  and  announce- 
ments which  were  received  at  or  transmitted  from  these  stations. 
I  also  had  a  record  kept  of  all  important  events  occurring  at  their 
stations  by  the  following,  viz,  the  second  gunnery  officer  and  the 
fourth  gunnery  officer,  who  were  stationed  in  the  after  conning 
tower.  I  emphasized  constantly  in  our  drills  that  is  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  keep  these  records  during  the  battle.  Hence 
in  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  a  good  record  was  kept  at  all  the  sta- 
tions mentioned  above,  thus  enabling  me  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  almost  every  shot  fired  by  the  ship's  batteries.  By  knowing 
the  direction  and  range  of  those  salvos  which  we  knew  hit  the  tar- 
get or  fell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  mathematically  correct  diagram  of  the  battle.  These 
diagrams,  which  are  still  in  my  possession,  together  with  my  diary 
and  letters  written  to  my  people,  form  the  basis  of  my  report  on  this 
battle.  Unfortunately  the  records  made  in  the  30.5  centimeter  tur- 
rets, Caeser  and  Dora,  were  completely  destroyed  when  those  tur- 
rets were  demolished. 

*     ♦     *     ♦ 

The  Spectator  of  9  June,  1916,  published  an  article  on  the  value 
of  official  and  personal  narratives  of  naval  battles  and  in  particu- 
lar the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak.  The  author,  Bennet  Copplestone, 
gave  an  excellent  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  all  such  narra- 
tives in  which,  as  can  not  happen  otherwise  in  war,  the  censor  and 
military  interests  have  a  controlling  effect.  The  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, in  my  opinion,  had  at  that  time  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  true  story  of  the  battle  from  both  the  English  and  the  German 
reports.  Naturally  he  could  not  altogether  refrain  from  viewing  the 
matter  from  an  English  standpoint,  and,  in  some  instances,  he  fur- 
nished us  with  absolutely  new  details,  especially  concerning  the 
tactics  of  the  leader  of  the  English  battle  cruisers.  Admiral  Beatty, 
who  by  utilizing  his  ships,  which  far  surpassed  ours  in  speed,  exe- 
cuted a  very  typical  encircling  maneuver.  There  follows  a  trans- 
lation of  the  article  from  English  into  German,  the  publication  of 
which  in  German  papers  was  not  permitted  by  the  German  censors 
in  the  year  of  1916: 

This  article  in  the  Spectator  gives  a  Tcry  clear  idea  of  the 
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difficulties  met  in  accurately  describing  a  naval  battle  after  its  oc- 
currence. In  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  battle  of  the 
Skagerrak  with  perfect  accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
historian  to  have  at  his  disposal  all  the  official  and  personal  rec- 
ords of  both  sides.  But  the  English  will  find  very  little  interest 
in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  exact  details  of  this  for  them  in- 
glorious battle.  And  shall  we,  after  the  collapse  of  om*  NavV 
and  with  a  pacifist  government  at  our  head,  undertake  it?  I 
trust  so.  Meanwhile,  we  who  took  part  in  that  battle  must  dp 
our  utmost  to  insure  that  this  duel  between  "The  Two  White  Naj- 
tions,"  maritime  nation  against  maritime  nation,  shall  be  handed 
down  to  our  descendants  as  it  actually  occurred. 

ON  BOARD  THE  "DERFFLINGER"  ON  ITS  WAY  OUT  TO  THE 

SKAGERRAK 

On  31  May,  1916,  the  battle  cruisers  weighed  anchor  at  3 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  the  Luetzow  (the  flagship  of 
Vice  Admiral  Hipper,  comanding  the  scouting  ships),  Derffling- 
er,  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  and  Von  Der  Tann.  We  had  passed  the  night 
anchored  in  Schillig  Roadstead  off  the  entrance  of  Jade  Bay. 
Ahead  of  us  were  the  small  cruisers  and  several  torpedo-boat 
flotillas.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear  night,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  morning.  The  sun  in  all  its  majesty  ap- 
peared over  the  horizon  and  flooded  the  sea  with  its  golden  beams, 
and  soon  there  was  visible  to  us  that  unforgotten  picture  for 
which  we  had  so  often  longed  —  the  entire  high  seas  fleet  steam- 
ing toward  the  enemy.  Some  distance  ahead  of  us  were  the  small 
cruisers  in  colimin  surrounded  by  a  screen  of  torpedo  boats  that 
constantly  circled  around  the  cruisers  in  search  of  hostile  sub- 
marines, like  shepherd  dogs  caring  for  their  flocks.  Next  came 
the  battle  cruisers,  five  powerful  ships  with  defiant  names,  the 
pride  of  the  fleet.  The  Luetzow  and  Derfflinger,  sister  ships,  were 
both  completed  during  the  war.  The  Luetzow  joined  the  fleet  just 
two  months  before  the  battle.  One  of  the  first  cruises  of  the  Luet- 
zow was  the  raid  against  Lowestoff.  The  Derfflinger  and  the 
three  other  battle  cruisers  were  together  in  the  battles  of  Scar- 
borough, Doggerbank  (24  January^  1915),  and  Lowestoff.  All  of 
the  battle  cruisers  were  manned  with  picked  officers  and  veterans 
crews  and  at  that  time  untainted  by  sinister  influences.  On  the 
31st  of  May  we  numbered  on  board  the  Derfflinger  1,398  men; 
not  one  was  absent  on  leave,  but  there  were  a  few  on  the  sick 
list.  Those  to  whom  leave  had  been  granted  were  to  have  de- 
parted on  the  previous  day,  but  upon  receipt  of  the  order  to  be  in 
absolute  readiness  their  leave  was  held  up.  The  fact  that  none 
of  our  men  were  absent  on  leave  was  a  great  advantage  to  us 
as  it  insured  absolute  coordination  in  the  battle. 

The  Derfflinger  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Hartog,  with  Lieut. 
Commander  Max  Fischer  as  executive  officer  and  Lieut.  Com- 
mander von  Jork  as  navigator.  The  gunnery  officers  under  my 
command  were  Lieut.  Lamprecht,  second  gunnery  officer;  Lieut. 
Hauser,  third  gunnery  officer;  and  Lieut,  von  Mellenthin,  fourth 
gunnery  officer.  The  turret  officers  were  Lieut.  Freiherr  von 
Speth-Schuelzburg  and  Lieuts.  (Junior  Grade)  Hankow  and  von 
Boltenstern.  The  observation  officers  were  Lieut,  von  Stosch  and 
Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  of  Reserve  Schulz.  The  order  transmitting 
officer  was  Ensign  Hoch  and  the  range  officer  Ensign  Friedrich. 
The  torpedo  officers  were  Lieut.  Kossak  and  Ensigns  Schilling 
and  von  der  Decken;  adjutant  and  signal  officer,  Ensign  Peters; 
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wireless  officer,  Ensign  Thaer;  ship's  surgeon,  Dr.  Freyer.  The 
chief  engineer  was  Staff  Engineer  Kohn.  All  the  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  Lieut,  von  Mullenthin,  who  had  been  detached  for 
a  course  of  study,  were  present  on  board. 

The  battle  cruisers  also  were  surrounded  by  a  screen  of 
torpedo  destroyers  that  cruised  about  us  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  In 
our  numerous  sweeps  through  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  many 
a  torpedo  had  been  fired  at  us  from  the  English  submarines,  but 
up  to  this  time  only  the  Moltke  had  been  hit.  The  Seydlitz  ran 
into  a  mine  in  the  raid  on  Lowestoft  and  was  forced  to  return 
after  the  admiral  had  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Luetzow.  It  was  nec- 
essary that  we  should  exercise  all  precautions,  so  that  all  five  of 
us  should  reach  our  rendezvous  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

Astern  of  us  on  the  clear  horizon  we  made  out  our  main  body 
of  battleships;  22  battleships  stood  in  line,  a  proud  armada.  At 
the  head  was  the  third  squadron  comprising  our  most  modern 
ships,  with  the  flaghip  Koenig  leading;  then  came  the  fleet  flag- 
ship Friedrich  der  Grosse,  with  the  commander  in  chief.  Admiral 
Scheer;  then  came  the  first  squadron  containing  ships  of  the 
Helgoland  and  Nassau  class  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  second 
squadron  containing  the  obsolete  battleships  of  the  Deutschland 
class,  among  which  was  my  old  ship,  Hessen,  on  board  which 
during  my  five  year's  tour  of  duty  as  gunnery  officer  I  had  con- 
ducted so  many  target  practices. 

The  battleships  were  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  small 
cruisers  that  acted  as  a  screen.  There  were  also  the  usual  num- 
ber of  submarines  and  mine-sweepers  siu*rounding  the  battleships. 
West  of  Helgoland  and  Amrum  Bank  the  course  was  changed  to 
north.  Half  of  the  gun  crews  were  at  their  stations,  the  other  half 
were  sleeping  in  their  hammocks  near  their  guns  or  near  their 
battle  stations,  in  the  ammunition  rooms,  gun-control  stations, 
etc.  I  remained  on  the  bridge  during  the  night.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular duties  while  cruising.  The  second  and  third  gunnery  offi- 
cers took  turns  as  senior  watch.  My  commanding  officer  followed 
the  principle  that  the  executive  officer,  the  first  gunnery  officer, 
and  the  first  torpedo  officer  should  have  as  much  sleep  and  rest 
as  possible  while  cruising,  that  their  nerves  might  be  in  good 
condition  when  the  ship  went  into  action,  an  excellent  regula- 
tion which  was  carried  out  by  us  not  only  in  theory  but  also  in 
practice.  In  my  case  a  cruise  of  this  sort  was  a  genuine  pleasure 
trip.  If  we  had  news  of  the  enemy,  there  was  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  see.  If  the  weather  was  specially  fine,  I  remained 
on  the  bridge;  otherwise  I  slept,  read,  or  played  chess  in  the  mess. 
About  once  every  two  hours  I  made  an  inspection  of  all  the  guns, 
questioning  the  officers  on  watch  and  the  gun  captains  to  make 
sure  that  everything  was  ready.  I  was  usually  accompanied  by 
the  Heinzelmaennchen  in  my  rounds  through  the  ship,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  always  found  something  that  needed  immedi- 
ate attention.  The  Heinzelmaennchen  then  summoned  his  gang, 
comprising  electricians,  artificers,  and  voice-tube  men,  and  within 
a  very  short  time  I  would  receive  the  report:  "Port  range  tele- 
graph on  the  third  15-centimeter  gun  is  ready";  "Left  ammuni- 
tion hoist  of  Caesar  turret  repaired,"  etc. 

Naturally  I  was  always  on  the  bridge  when  we  entered  a  re- 
gion in  which  submarines  or  mines  had  just  been  reported  and  on 
dark  nights  when  torpedo  boats  were  to  be  expected.  But  I 
could  arrange  this  as  I  wished  and  such  occasions  were  usually 
mOvSt  agreeable  ones  to  me. 
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J  had  a  large  room  on  the  top  deck.  This  room  was  divided 
into  two  parts  not  directly  next  to  ship's  side  but  set  somewhat 
inboard.  Except  in  stormy  weather,  I  was  able  to  have  my  side 
ports  open  and  thus  gain  a  good  view  of  the  sea  from  my  ca^in 
and  immediately  became  aware  if  anything  unusual  was  going  on. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  31  May  after  enjoying  the  sunrise — 
which  to  me  on  the  high  seas  had  always  a  fresh  charm  but  which 
seen  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  brown  waters  of  the  Jade  could 
not  induce  me  to  leave  my  bed.  I  turned  over  for  a  couple  of 
hours'  more  sleep,  then  rose,  shaved,  made  my  toilet  preliminary 
to  breakfast  in  the  mess.  Most  of  the  officers  were  compelled  to 
go  without  the  luxury  of  a  careful  toilet  at  sea  as  they  were  un- 
able to  use  their  cabins  on  the  lower  decks,  as  all  the  approaches 
were  securely  closed  owing  to  the  danger  from  mines. 

After  I  had  breakfast,  I  sat  down  in  my  comfortable  room, 
did  a  little  writing,  and  enjoyed  a  view  over  the  sea.  Before  noon 
I  had  made  another  tour  of  inspection  of  the  battery  and  at  dinner 
there  arose  the  usual  topic  of  conversation  "I  wonder  if  we  shall 
see  anything  of  the  enemy."  The  extent  of  our  cruise  was  far- 
ther out  than  had  been  the  case  previously  and  torpedo  boats 
were  to  make  a  search  in  the  Skagerrak  waters  on  the  night  of  31 
May  for  hostile  and  neutral  merchant  ships.  It  was  therefore  as- 
sured that  on  this  night  our  presence  in  the  Skagerrak  would  be  an- 
nounced, that  the  English  fleet  would  start  out  from  England  soon 
after  receipt  of  this  information  and  that  we  must  count  upoii  a 
meeting  with  the  English  main  body  on  1  June.  Moreover  groups 
of  English  armored  cruisers  and  light  cruisers  had  been  reported 
off  the  Norwegian  coast  and  it  was  probable  that  we  would  come 
up  with  these  during  the  night  of  31  May,  or  perhaps  during  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  No  one  in  the  German  fleet,  not  even 
the  commander  in  chief,  dreamed  that  the  entire  English  Grand 
Fleet  was  at  sea  and  steaming  toward  the  same  point  that  we 
were.  Similarly  in  the  English  fleet,  according  to  all  reports, 
no  one  knew  that  the  German  fleet  was  at  sea.  There  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  and  yet  ashore  it 
was  repeatedly  asked  "How  did  the  English  know  that  we  were 
standing  off  the  Skagerrak?"  or  "How  did  we  know  that  the 
English  were  going  to  enter  the  Baltic?" 

All  this  is  idle  talk.  The  battle  of  the  Skagerrak  was  as  re- 
ported by  both  admiralties,  the  result  of  a  chance  meeting  of  the 
two  fleets  while  engaged  in  their  frequent  cruises  into  the  North 
Sea.  If  one  considers  that  the  North  Sea  is  larger  than  the  whole 
of  Germany  and  how  easy  it  would  be  for  two  fleets  to  cruise 
in  so  vast  a  region  without  meeting,  the  remarkable  chance  which 
brought  our  advance  scouts  and  the  advance  scouts  of  the  English 
together  was  truly  remarkable.  The  battle  of  the  Skagerrak  in  its 
first  phases  developed  exactly  like  a  carefully  prepared  methodi- 
cal battle  in  which  first  the  small  cruisers,  then  the  battle  cruisers 
and  finally  the  main  body  made  contact. 

At  our  noonday  meal  from  which  half  of  the  officers  were 
absent  on  watch  duty,  an  excited  enthusiastic  spirit  prevailed. 
Almost  everyone  believed  that  this  time  we  would  use  our  guns, 
but  no  one  talked  of  anything  but  the  light  forces  or  a  squadron 
of  the  older  armored  cruisers.  No  one  considered  the  possibility 
that  the  entire  British  fleet  was  standing  toward  us  only  a  few 
hours  away.  A  few  were  pessimistic  and  thought  that  we  would 
soon  be  turning  back  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
The  chief  surgeon  while  at  sea  always  carried  a  large  pocket  com- 
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pass  with  him  which  lay  on  the  tahle  beside  him.  As  the  armor 
porthole  covers  of  the  officers*  mess  were  closed  and  we  there- 
fore had  no  view  of  the  sea  and  we  were  unable  to  tell  when  a 
course  was  altered,  we  called  him  our  lower  deck  strategist.  We 
kept  constant  check  on  his  compass  while  at  table.  On  the  whole 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  mess  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  some 
unusual  experience.  As  was  the  rule  when  we  were  making  one 
of  our  excursions  into  the  North  Sea,  no  one  at  the  table  drank 
a  drop  of  alcohol.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  us  was  a  scorner  of 
wine,  woman,  and  song.  But  on  every  excursion  we  were  as 
strict  with  ourselves  as  a  sportsman  is  during  a  contest.  From 
the  moment  of  weighing  anchor  until  we  returned  in  the  home 
roadstead,  we  were  almost  total  abstainers. 

We  smoked  om-  cigars  and  then  the  younger  officers  went  on 
watch  while  those  released  from  duty  appeared  at  the  table.  I 
went  to  my  room,  stretched  myself  out  on  my  bunk  and  watched 
the  blue  rings  of  my  cigar  and  dreamed  of  battle  and  victory.  If 
only  we  could  fight  it  out  with  our  guns  this  time.  My  whole 
professional  career  seemed  to  me  so  meaningless  and  so  empty 
unless  I  could  at  least  once  know  what  it  was  to  be  engaged  in 
battle  on  the  high  seas.  Blow  for  blow,  that  is  the  way  it  would 
go.  I  knew  from  12  hours  of  gunnery  practice  that  I  had 
learned  to  fire.  That  was  sport  that  I  could  understand.  If  I  just 
had  the  target  in  my  periscope  and  the  first  crashing  salvo  had  left 
the  gun,  nothing  could  then  disturb  my  peace.  Nevertheless  I  did 
not  as  yet  know  how  I  should  feel  in  the  thick  hail  of  enemy 
shells,  but  that  did  not  bother  me;  I  would  soon  find  out. 

At  2  o'clock  the  drums  sounded  a  long  roll  throughout  the 
ship,  the  signal  to  "clean  guns."  Every  one  except  the  officers 
must  immediately  take  their  battle  station.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant hour  of  the  day  for  the  gunnery  officer.  During  the  clean- 
ing of  the  guns,  the  entire  mechanism  is  tried  out,  cleaned,  and 
oiled  and  all  the  apparatus  is  checked  to  make  certain  that  all 
adjustments  are  correct.  I  would  go  from  gun  to  gun  accom- 
panied by  the  Heinzelraaennchen.  In  the  Bertha  turret  a  belt  of 
.the  ammunition  hoist  had  slipped  off"  the  drum.  Upon  placing 
it  back  in  position,  I  found  that  one  part  of  the  cable  was  badly 
damaged.  I  decided  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  cable. 
This  would  take  about  an  hom*.  For  a  whole  hour  then  we 
would  be  unable  to  do  anything  if  we  should  engage  the  enemy. 
I  checked  up  to  make  certain  that  the  gun  crew  was  provided 
with  everything  they  should  have  during  the  battle.  On  the  29th 
of  May  after  long  waiting,  the  fleet  had  received  about  a  thousand 
gas  masks  from  the  Army.  By  order  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
these  masks  were  to  be  issued  to  the  battle  cruisers  and  the  latest 
battleships.  On  the  30th  of  May  they  were  hastily  distributed  and 
tried  out  in  a  short  battle  practice.  It  was  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain that  each  man  had  his  gas  mask  within  easy  reach  of  his 
battle  station.  The  ready  ammunition  lay  in  the  gun  turrets  along- 
side the  guns  in  amounts  prescribed  by  regulations.  The  guns 
of  the  main  battery  were  loaded  and  ready  to  fire  a  salvo  at  any 
submarine  appearing  on  the  surface. 

The  executive  officer  who  regulated  the  details  of  duty  on 
board  had  turned  over  to  me  the  gun  cre-ws  for  the  period  be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock,  and  had  given  orders  that  this  time  was 
to  be  utilized  in  gun  drills  and  fire-control  exercises,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  my  officers  and  men.  But  I  knew  only  too  well  how 
great  was  my  responsibility.     I  knew  that  I   could   count   only 
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upon  a  proper  operation  of  the  entire  battery  when  each  device 
and  each  piece  of  mechanism  was  working  as  if  in  actual  battle. 
The  third  gunnery  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  secondary  bat- 
tery occupied  the  forward  gunnery  station  for  fire-control  prac- 
tice. Something  attracted  our  attention.  We  buckled  on  our  head 
telephone  and  then  we  heard  "Normal  switch  stations  for  bat- 
tle on  the  port  side."  In  the  subcentral  station  about  40  levers 
were  moved  over  to  the  position  ordered.  The  order  "Switch  for 
battle  on  port  side"  penetrated  to  all  stations  in  the  ship.  I  Had 
my  periscope  directed  on  one  of  our  small  cruisers  and  gave  the 
order  "Man  the  range  indicator."  All  the  other  gun  periscopes 
and  all  the  guns  brought  their  electric  indicator  in  line  and  were 
therefore  accurately  aimed  at  the  position  of  the  target  at  which 
I  myself  had  my  periscope  aimed.  I  called  "Question  E-U?"  That 
means  in  German  that  the  first  gunnery  officer  wishes  immedi- 
ately to  be  informed  by  the  gunnery  observation  officer  what 
change  he  estimates  should  be  made  in  the  range  per  minute  ac- 
cording to  his  range  indicator.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  range  finder 
officer  to  anounce  the  diff'erence  in  range  per  minute  from  the 
measured  range.  "Report  from  fore  top;  new  range  indicator  lack- 
ing from  fore  topi"     "Great  heavens!     The  indicator  will  have 

to  be  brought  from  the  gunnery  officer.     Gunner's  Mate  

will  report  to  me  after  this  drill.  The  fore  top  must  work  for 
the  present  with  the  old  range  indicator  I" 

I  should  like  to  say  here  a  few  things  about  the  range  in- 
dicator. The  latest  type  was  perfected  by  Lieut.  Commander 
Paschen,  first  gunnery  officer  of  the  Luetzow.  It  is  used  to  as- 
certain simultaneously  the  difference  in  range  per  minute  and  to 
determine  the  proper  setting  for  the  deflection  scale.  I  will  not 
weary  the  reader  with  a  description  of  how  the  setting  for  the 
deflection  scale  was  ascertained.  It  will  suffice  for  the  reader 
to  know  that  a  correction  is  applied  to  the  sights  in  order  to  neu- 
tralize all  the  influences  tending  to  divert  the  projectile  from  its 
path  by  means  of  a  slide  adjustment  called  the  deflection  scale. 
The  influences  which  tend  to  deflect  the  projectile  from  its  Qri- 
ginal  path  are  wind,  speed  of  ship,  and  rifling  of  the  gun.  There 
is  still  another  correction  which  must  be  made  for  the  speed  of 
the  enemy.  The  excellent  device  designed  by  Lieut.  Commander 
Paschen  enables  one  to  ascertain  without  calculation  the  proper 
deflection  scale  setting  after  the  indicator  has  been  adjusted  for 
the  estimated  course  and  speed  of  the  enemy.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  range  diff'erence  indicator  was  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ference in  range  per  minute.  First  the  apparatus  is  set  for  one's 
own  speed  which  is  communicated  to  the  forward  gunnery  sta- 
tion from  the  conning  tower  for  each  change  in  speed.  The 
speed  and  course  of  the  enemy  is  then  estimated  and  the  indica- 
tor is  then  set  for  that.  The  difference  in  range  can  then  be  read  on 
the  indicator  without  any  calculation.  We  had  devices  of  this  kind 
in  all  parts  of  the  ship  but  mostly  of  an  older  type,  and  which 
did  not  permit  reading  off  the  deflection  scale  setting.  If  the  for- 
ward gunnery  station  was  disabled,  the  gunnery  officer  could 
have  the  difference  in  range  computed  at  other  stations  of  the 
ship,  the  operator  at  the  range  difference  indicator  himself  being 
unable  to  see  the  enemy. 

This,  of  course,  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  gunnery  of- 
ficer to  keep  the  range  difference  indicator  operator  constantly 
informed  during  battle  of  changes  in  course  and  speed  which  are 
very  important  in  fire  control.    The  gunnery  officer  himself  also 
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had  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  at  hand  and  checked  off  by  its 
means  during  battle  the  announcements  of  the  observation  officer 
or  himself  computed  the  difference  in  range  in  case  the  communi- 
cation with  the  observation  officer  was  interrupted. 

The  fire  control  exercises  continued.  "150  hundred!  Salvo- 
fire  I"  This  command  was  transmitted  from  the  central  station 
by  means  of  telephone  and  gong  to  the  30.5  centimeter  turrets. 
At  the  instant  of  the  order  "Fire  I" — meaning  the  order  and  not 
the  report  of  the  discharge  —  the  spotters  stationed  in  the  fore- 
top  of  the  order  transmitter  station,  central  and  subcentral  sta- 
tions, pulled  back  the  lever  of  the  impact  indicator.  Expectant 
silence.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  flight  corresponding  to  the 
range,  a  loud-toned  gong  should  sound  at  each  impact  indicator. 
The  tone  of  this  gong  can  be  compared  only  with  the  dull  sound 
made  by  a  flock  of  sheep.  I  should  hear  simultaneously  in  my 
head  telephone  the  impact  announcers  with  the  main  battery  in 
the  foretop,  the  forward  gunnery  station,  and  the  main  central, 
but  I  heard  only  one  gong,  that  in  the  foretop.  I  asked,  "Why 
have  the  impact  indicators  not  been  manned."  Reply:  "Impact 
indicators  have  been  manned  but  do  not  function."  More  work 
for  the  Heijizelmaennchen.  I  give  the  order,  "Put  new  batteries 
in  all  impact  indicators  at  once  I"  And  so  we  go  on  until  finally  I 
am  convinced  that  all  defects  have  been  eliminated  and  that  the 
battery  is  actually  ready  for  battle.  With  this  comfortable  feel- 
ing I  went  into  the  mess  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  good  coffee  while  sit- 
ting on  the  leather  sofa. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  very  long,  for  at 
4.28  p.  m.  the  general  alarm  sounded  throughout  the  ship,  the 
two  drums  played  the  general  march,  and  the  watch  piped  "Clear 
ship  for  action  I" 

FIRST  PHASE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SKAGERRAK  (5.48  p. 

m.  TO  6.55  p.  m.)  —  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  QUEEN 

MARY— TORPEDO  ATTACK  AND  ITS  DEFENSE 

When  I  reached  the  conning  tower,  I  learned  that  it  had  been 
announced  that  the  Frankfurt  had  sighted  individual  ships  to  the 
westward.  The  battle  cruisers  were  already  proceeding  in  col- 
umn at  maximum  speed  for  the  designated  rendezvous.  We  saw 
ahead  of  us  the  small  cruisers  with  their  torpedo  boats  follow- 
ing rapidly,  at  the  same  time  making  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  We 
could  no  longer  see  our  own  main  body.  Our  torpedo  boats 
could  scarcely  keep  up  as  they  lost  much  headway  owing  to  the 
heavy  swell.  Otherwise,  the  sea  was  quite  smooth  and  only  a 
light  northwest  wind  (force  3)  was  blowing.  I  climbed  into  the 
forward  gun  station.  I  say  "climbed"  because  it  required  some 
climbing  to  reach  the  point  where  the  gun  periscopes  were  sit- 
uated after  one  had  passed  the  armored  door  on  the  top  landing. 
Reports  were  already  arriving:  "The  secondary  battery  ready; 
Order  transmission  ready;  Foretop  after  gun  station,  main  top 
ready,"  etc.  When  all  the  battle  stations  had  reported,  I  reported 
to  the  commanding  officer,  "Guns  ready." 

We  officers  put  on  our  telephone  headpieces  and  the  dance 
was  ready  to  begin.  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  glance  at  the  dia- 
gram on  the  opposite  page.  The  first  time  record  in  the  diagram  is 
4.28  p.  m.  Up  to  that  time  the  battle  cruisers  had  been  steering 
north.  At  4.28  p.  m.  they  altered  course  to  the  westward,  which 
was  held  until  5.22  p.  m.    They  then  changed  course  to  the  north 
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until  5.33  p.  m.;  then  to  south  until  6.53  p.  m.;  then  to  the  north 
again  until  7.55  p.  m.;  then  frequently  changing  course  until 
9J22  p.  m.;  then  a  westward  course  until  9.45  p.  m.,  and  then 
chiefly  a  southerly  course  until  the  end  of  the  day's  battle. 

By  the  aid  of  this  sketch  it  will  be  possible  for  the  reader  to 
follow  my  description  of  the  different  phases  of  the  battle  and  the 
course  of  the  Derfflinger.  The  course  of  the  Derfflinger  was  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  the  other  battle  cruisers  as  well  as  the 
enemy  ships  which  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Derfflinger. 

In  the  course  shown  as  followed  by  the  Derfflinger  is  indi- 
cated in  red  dotted  lines  the  direction  and  range  (in  hectometers) 
of  the  salvos  which  were  recorded  as  hits  or  at  any  rate  as  hav- 
ing covered  the  enemy.  In  these  salvos  the  range  therefore  cor- 
responds to  the  actual  distance.  The  range  at  that  moment  shows 
the  position  of  the  enemy  at  the  moment  the  salvo  struck.  The 
course  of  the  enemy  at  whom  we  were  liring  against  is  indicated 
by  a  red  line.  This  course  is  mathematically  correct  so  far  as 
it  could  be  determined  by  the  hits  of  our  salvoes.  The  other  dis- 
tances shown  can  not  make  the  same  claim  to  mathematical  ac- 
curacy but  deviate  only  slightly  from  the  course  actually  steered 
by  the  English  ships.  At  first,  therefore,  we  ran  for  about  a  half 
hour  almost  due  west  and  then  for  a  half  hour  to  the  northwest. 

All  our  periscopes  and  telescopes  were  trained  on  the  enemy, 
but  the  heavy  smoke  of  our  cruisers  obstructed  our  view.  About 
5  o'clock  we  heard  the  first  shot  and  so  learned  that  the  Elbing 
had  been  hit  and  that  the  fire  was  being  vigorously  returned. 
My  recorder  in  the  central  station  recorded  as  the  first  item  of 
information  that  I  had  given  to  the  guns:  "5.05  p.  m.,  Our  small 
cruisers  report  four  enemy  small  cruisers  not  yet  visible  from 
the  Derfflinger!"  Later  followed  the  orders:  "5.30  p.  m.,  Our 
small  cruisers  have  opened  fire!  Train  on  the  second  small 
cruiser  from  the  right!  Load  with  armor-piercing  shell  and  stand 
by!  Point  of  aim  right  edge  water  line!  180  hundred!  Dis- 
tribute fire  from  the  right!  Deflection  scale  left  20!  170  hun- 
dred!" 

It  was  already  beginning  to  get  hot  in  the  gun  station.  I  re- 
moved my  coat  and  had  it  placed  in  the  charthouse  behind  the 
gun  station.  I  never  saw  it  again.  Up  to  this  time  not  one  of  us 
had  believed  that  we  were  attacking  an  enemy  of  equal  power. 
This  led  me  to  say  to  the  commander  in  the  giin  station,  "Enemy 
battle  cruisers  have  been  reported."  I  also  gave  this  information 
to  the  gun  crews.  It  now  became  clear  that  in  a  very  short  time 
a  life-and-death  struggle  would  take  place.  For  an  instant  it  be- 
came noticeably  more  quiet  in  the  gun  station,  but  this  lasted 
for  only  a  few  moments;  then  the  din  became  again.  Now  every- 
thing moved  along  in  faultless  order  and  calm.  I  had  the  guns 
trained  where  I  supposed  the  enemy  must  be.  I  had  set  my 
periscope  for  the  maximum  magnification  of  15  times,  which  was 
the  prescribed  adjustment  for  clear,  bright  weather.  But  still 
I  could  see  nothing  of  the  enemy.  Now,  however,  a  change  took 
place  ahead  of  us  The  small  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  had 
countermarched  and  were  seeking  cover  behind  the  battle  cruis- 
ers. We  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  horizon  was 
free  of  smoke,  and  we  could  now  make  out  some  small  Eng- 
lish cruisers  which  had  also  countermarched.  Suddenly  I  saw 
large  ships  in  my  periscope  —  six  large  ships  steaming  in  two 
columns.    They  were  still  a  long  distance  off",  but  stood  out  clear- 
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ly  on  the  horizon,  and  even  at  this  distance  they  appeared  pow- 
erful and  menacing.  We  continued  on  our  norUierly  course 
but  a  short  time  longer,  and  at  5.33  p.  m.  our  flagship,  Luetzow, 
behind  which  we  were  following  as  second  ship  in  the  line, 
turned  to  the  south.  The  enemy  likewise  turned  to  the  south 
on  a  converging  course,  and  thus  the  two  lines  approached  ever 
nearer  as  both  squadrons  steamed  to  the  south  at  a  maximum 
speed.  The  intention  of  Admiral  Hipper  was  clear.  He  wished 
to  lead  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  toward  our  main  body. 

The  recorder  at  this  moment  recorded  my  command:  "5.35  p. 
m.  Ship  turns  to  southward.  Prepare  for  battle  on  the  starboard 
hand.  170  hundred.  165  hundred.  Main  battery  armor-piercing 
shell.  Train  on  the  second  armored  cruiser  from  left  102  degrees. 
Ship's  speed  26  knots,  course  ESE.  170  hundred.  Our  opponent 
has  two  masts  and  two  funnels,  also  a  small  funnel  close  up  to 
the  foremast.  Deflection  left  10.  Diff*erence  in  range,  —  1.  164 
hundred."    Still  there  was  no  order  to  fire  from  the  flagship. 

It  suddenly  became  clear  that  both  sides  were  seeking  a  de- 
cision at  medium  range.  Meanwhile  I  obtained  a  good  view  of 
the  enemy.  The  six  large  ships  reminded  me  of  the  day  on  which 
I  went  out  to  meet  the  English  squadron  in  Keil  Bay  to  carry 
greetings  to  the  English  admiral.  Again  a  haughty  English  squad- 
ron was  approaching,  but  this  time  the  greeting  would  be  quite 
a  diff"erent  one.  How  much  larger  and  more  ominous  the  hostile 
ships  appeared,  especially  when  magnified  15  times.  I  now  rec- 
ognized them  as  the  enemy's  six  newest  battle  cruisers.  Six  bat- 
tle cruisers  against  oiu*  five.  About  this  same  proportion  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  fight.  It  was  an  elevating  and  a  majestic 
sight  to  witness  these  gray  giants  in  the  role  of  fate  steam  toward 
us. 

The  six  ships,  which  at  first  had  been  steaming  in  two  columns, 
now  formed  line.  Like  mammoth  creatures  of  prehistoric  days, 
they  pushed  each  other  aside  with  slow,  measured  movements. 

But  there  was  something  more  important  to  be  done  than 
to  stand  gazing.  The  measured  ranges  constantly  grew  smaller. 
When  the  range  was  165  hectometers,  I  gave  the  order  "Armor- 
piercing  shell."  That  was  the  shell  for  short-range  engagements. 
Everyone  in  the  ship  now  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  close- 
up  fight,  for  I  had  often  explained  to  the  men  how  the  two  types 
of  shell  should  be  used.  I  continually  sent  out  to  the  guns  the 
ranges  received  by  the  range  takers.  Immediately  after  the 
change  in  course  at  5.35  p.  m.  the  signal  was  hoisted  on  board  the 
flagship,  "Fire  distribution  from  the  left."  That  meant  that  each 
German  ship  should  take  an  English  ship  under  its  fire,  counting 
off  from  the  left  wing.  Accordingly  we  five  German  battle  cruis- 
ers had  to  bring  five  English  ships  under  fire,  and  the  second 
ship,  which  I  identified  as  of  the  Queen  Mary  class,  fell  to  the 
Derfflinger.  She  proved  to  be  the  Princess  Royal,  a  sister  ship  of 
the  Queen  Mary.  Everything  was  ready;  the  tension  increased 
every  second;  but  still  I  did  not  dare  to  give  the  first  order  to 
fire,  as  I  had  to  wait  for  the  signal  "Open  fire"  from  the  flagship. 
The  enemy,  too,  still  waited,  approaching  ever  closer  and  closer. 

"150  hundred"  was  my  last  order.  Then  a  dull  crash,  and  I 
looked  forward:  The  Luetzow  was  fu-ing  her  first  salvo  and  sim- 
ultaneously the  signal  "Open  fire"  was  run  up.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment I  called  "Salvo  —  fire,"  and  then  our  first  salvo  thundered 
forth.    Our  followers  immediately  fell  in,  and  we  saw  among  the 
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enemy  everywhere  the  flash  of  guns  and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke 
—  the  battle  was  on.  My  recorder  in  central  wrote  down:  "At 
5.48  p.  m.  ship  turns  to  starboard.  Range  difference,  minus  2. 
150  hundred.  Salvo  —  fire."  Almost  30  seconds  passed  before 
our  impact  indicators  —  this  time  all  three  sounded  together. 
The  new  batteries  have  worked  well.  The  points  of  impact  lay 
close  together,  but  were  "over";  that  is,  fell  behind  the  target  and 
too  far  to  the  right.  "Deflection  scale  2  points  more  to  the  left. 
4  back.  Again."  Those  were  the  commands  for  the  next  salvo. 
"4  back"  meant  that  the  ensign  at  the  sight  telegraph  should  shift 
the  indicator  of  the  telegraph  400  meters.  "Again"  meant  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  his  adjustment,  he  himself,  should  give  the 
order  from  the  gunnery  central,  "Salvo  —  fire."  This  relieved  the 
gunnery  officer  and,  furthermore,  it  prevented  the  order  to  fire 
from  being  given  when  perhaps  the  gun  had  not  yet  been  adjusted 
to  the  new  sight.  The  ensign  in  the  central  was  able  to  tell  by 
means  of  an  electric  indicator,  in  the  case  of  each  gun,  whether 
the  sight  has  been  correctly  adjusted  or  not. 

At  the  sight  telegraph  in  central  sat  Ensign  Stachow,  a 
young  chap  17  years  old,  who  served  the  sight  telegraph  and 
sight  indicator,  transmitted  my  orders  to  the  gun  turrets,  and 
regulated  permission  to  fire.  His  telephone  headpiece  was  con- 
nected with  mine  and  in  this  way  I  could  keep  track  of  all  orders 
given  by  him.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  battle  the  young  ensign 
coolly  and  skillfully  regulated  the  fire  discipline  of  the  main 
and  secondary  batteries;  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  firing  did 
he  make  a  mistake. 

The  second  salvo  burst  forth.  Again  it  was  "Over."  "4  back," 
I  commanded.  The  third  and  fourth  salvos  were  also  over,  al- 
though after  the  fourth  salvo  I  had  ordered  "8  back."  "Great 
heavens.  Ensign  Stachow,  what  is  the  matter?  I  roared.  "Once 
more  8  back."  The  firing  list  showed  later  that  the  first  "8  back" 
had  probably  not  been  understood  by  the  ensign;  in  any  case  he 
had  not  made  the  corresponding  adjustment.  Now  the  "8  back" 
came  into  effect.  The  sixth  salvo,  fired  at  5.52  p.  m.,  straddled 
the  target,  three  shots  over  and  one  shot  short.  Meanwhile,  we 
had  approached  to  119  hectometers  as  the  sight  indicator  had  at 
first  run  with  2  hectometers  and  then  with  3  hectometers  de- 
crease in  range  per  minute,  and  I  had  already  traversed  16  hecto- 
meters. We  had  now  been  four  minutes  in  the  fight  and  had  just 
succeeded  in  getting  on  our  first  salvo.  That  was  not  very  satis- 
factory work.  At  first  all  the  shots  went  beyond  the  target.  This 
was  due  to  the  inaccurate  measurement  of  the  initial  range  and 
a  delay  in  first  reports  of  the  measured  range.  I  explained  these 
great  errors  in  measuring  in  the  following  manner:  The  range 
takers  were  deceived  by  the  first  view  of  the  enemy  monsters. 
Each  one  saw  the  hostile  ship  in  his  range  finder  magnified  23 
times.  At  first  all  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy.  Each  one  was  busy  trying  to  determine  in  his  own 
mind  where  the  enemy  was.  Thus,  when  the  order  "Open  fire" 
suddenly  came,  the  measured  range  was  not  accurately  set.  The 
mistake  can  not  be  charged  to  a  lack  of  ability,  for  during  the 
rest  of  the  battle  the  ranges  were  measured  very  accurately;  nor 
can  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  range 
finders,  as,  on  the  contrary,  our  Zeiss  stereopticon  base-line  ap- 
paratus during  the  battle  thoroughly  proved  its  worth.  The 
range-finding  officer  reported  to  me  later  that  the  measurements 
on  all  range  finders,  even  at  long  ranges,  seldom  varied  more 
than  3  hectometers. 
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Precious  moments  had  been  lost,  but  now  I  had  my  aim  and 
at  5  hours  52  minutes  20  seconds  the  recorder  wrote  down  my 
order  **Good;  fast."  "Effect."  "Good;  fast,"  means  that  Ensign 
Stachow  in  central  gave  the  command  every  20  seconds  for  the 
main  battery  "Salvo  —  fire,"  and  the  word  "effect"  means  that 
the  secondary  battery  should  immediately  after  each  salvo  of  the 
main  battery  fire  two  salvos  as  quickly  as  possible.  An  ear-split- 
ting, defeaning  roar  began.  We  fired  on  the  average  one  powerful 
salvo,  including  the  secondary  battery,  every  seven  seconds. 
Whoever  had  witnessed  firing  on  board  a  dreadnaught  with  ser- 
vice ammunition  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  that 
meant.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  information  while  the 
salvos  were  being  fired.  Thick  masses  of  power  smoke  contipu- 
ously  rolled  about  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  forming  huge  smoke 
clouds,  which  for  seconds  at  a  time  hung  before  us  like  an  im- 
penetrable mask  and  then  passed  over  the  ship  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  It  thus  happened 
that  for  seconds  at  a  time  we  were  not  able  to  see  the  enemy,  and 
that  our  conning  tower  was  enveloped  in  very  thick  smoke. 
Naturally,  rapid  fire  of  this  kind  from  both  calibers  could  be 
maintained  for  only  a  short  time.  It  demanded  almost  super- 
human effort  on  the  part  of  the  gun  crews  and  the  ammunition 
crews.  Moreover,  it  finally  became  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
points  of  fall  of  the  main  and  secondary  batteries  from  each 
other.  I  then  commanded  "Secondary  battery  silent,"  and  for 
a  time  checked  only  the  fire  of  the  main  battery.  As  a  rule,  it 
did  not  take  long  before  the  shots  passed  over  or  fell  short  of 
the  target,  owing  to  some  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  then  the 
fire  was  again  slowed  down.  Each  salvo  then  had  to  be  gauged 
anew,  and  the  shells  again  fell  about  the  target  until  one  of  the 
shells  covered  it.  Then  began  again  "Good,  fast."  Once  more  a 
salvo  crashed  forth  from  the  heavy  guns  every  20  seconds,  and 
in  the  intervals  the  secondary  battery  fired.  Unfortunately  the 
secondary  battery  could  shoot  only  at  a  range  not  over  130  hec- 
tometers. 

It  seemed  to  me  amazing  that  apparently  we  had  not  as  yet 
been  hit.  Only  at  rare  intervals  did  a  stray  shot  pass  in  our  vi- 
cinity. I  examined  the  gun  turrets  of  our  target  more  closely  and 
realized  that  this  ship  was  not  firing  at  us.  She  was  joining  in 
the  bombardment  of  our  flagship.  For  a  moment  I  observed  the 
third  enemy  ship;  she  was  firing  at  the  ship  following  us.  No 
doubt  about  it.  Through  some  error  we  had  been  passed  over.  I 
smiled  grimly.  And  now,  quite  calmly,  as  if  we  were  in  target 
practice,  I  brought  the  enemy  under  our  fire  with  increasing  ac- 
curacy. All  thoughts  of  death  or  drowning  were  forgotten  as  it 
were.  The  sportsman's  joy  awakened  and  everything  within  me 
danced  with  glee  during  the  wild  delight  of  battle  and  all  thought 
was  concentrated  on  the  one  wish,  to  hit  the  target  rapidly  and 
accurately,  to  land  telling  shots  on  the  haughty  enemy,  wherever 
and  whenever  it  was  possible.  It  was  not  going  to  be  easy  ifor 
him  to  prevent  my  return  home.  I  had  merely  whispered  to  my- 
self "We  are  being  skipped,"  but  in  an  instant  the  whisper  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  gun  station,  and  filled  everyone  with 
unbounded  joy.  Besides  we  two  gunnery  officers  only  the  two 
petty  officers  at  the  aim  indicator  and  range  finder  could  see  any- 
thing of  the  enemv.  Nevertheless,  we  had  left  the  lookout  slits 
open  —  not  an  altogether  sagacious  procedure  —  but  one  could 
scarcely  see  the  enemy  with  the  naked  eye.  The  men  in  the  gun 
stations  were  therefore  eager  to  learn  what  they  could  from  us. 
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And  so  the  battle  went  on.  Huge  columns  of  water,  from  80 
to  100  meters  in  height,  rose  where  our  shots  fell;  they  were  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  enemy's  masts.  Our  joy  at  being  passed  oyer 
did  not  last  long.  The  mistake  had  been  detected  by  the  other 
side  and  we  were  now  often  covered  with  well-aimed  salvos. 
I  again  examined  the  gun  turrets  of  our  opponent  on  whiclj  I 
had  directed  my  glass  and  saw  that  the  guns  were  now  aimed 
directly  at  us.  At  the  same  time  I  suddenly  made  a  discovery 
which  filled  me  with  surprise.  At  every  salvo  which  the  enemy 
fired  I  clearly  saw  four  or  five  projectiles  approaching  through 
the  air.  They  looked  like  long,  black  points.  They  gradually  be- 
came somewhat  larger  and  suddenly  —  boom  —  they  reached  us. 
They  exploded  on  impact  with  the  water  or  the  ship  with  a  deaf- 
ening roar.  Finally,  I  could  quite  plainly  see  whether  the  shells 
were  going  to  fall  in  front  of  us  or  pass  over  us,  or  whether  they 
were  going  to  honor  us  individually.  Impact  on  the  sea  always 
raised  a  huge  column  of  water.  Some  of  these  water  columns  up 
to  half  their  height  were  poisonous,  greenish  yellow  in  color,  and 
doubtless  produced  by  lyddite  shells.  They  lasted  fully  5  or  10 
seconds  before  they  collapsed.  They  resembled  giant  fountains 
and  in  comparison  with  which  the  famous  jets  of  Versailles  were 
mere  child's  play.  During  the  later  phases  of  the  battle,  when 
the  enemy  had  gotten  our  range  better,  it  frequently  happened 
that  columns  of  water  of  this  sort  fell  over  the  ship,  flooding 
everything,  even  putting  out  the  fires.  The  first  hit  on  our  ship 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  struck  above  the  casemate.  It 
first  penetrated  a  door  with  a  round  glass  window.  Back  of  this 
door  stood  an  excellent  petty  officer.  Boatswain's  Mate  Lorensen, 
who  had  been  stationed  under  deck  with  the  reserves,  but  re- 
mained there  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  battle.  His  curi- 
osity was  severely  punished;  the  shell  neatly  separated  his  head 
from  his  body.  We  approached  our  opponent  to  within  113  hecto- 
meters. At  5.55  p.  m.,  however,  I  was  again  firing  with  a  si^ht 
setting  of  115  hectometers,  after  which  the  range  rapidly  in- 
creased. At  5.57  p.  m.  the  range  indicator  was  running  with  an 
increase  in  range  of  "plus  6."  At  6  p.  m.  the  range  was  152  hecto- 
meters, at  6.05  p.  m.  the  range  was  180  hectometers,  and  the  enemy 
then  passed  out  of  reach  of  our  guns,  as  180  hectometers  was  Qur 
maximum  range. 

We  were  able  to  increase  our  range  slightly  beyond  this 
amount  by  directing  the  gun  pointer  to  fire  no  longer  at  the  water 
line  of  the  enemy  but  at  the  upper  edge  oT  the  funnels,  or  mast 
head,  and  finally  at  the  very  top  of  the  mast.  But  that  amounted 
to  only  a  few  hundred  meters.  After  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak 
our  ranges  were  considerably  increased  by  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments. Now,  however,  we  were  powerless  in  front  of  the  enemy 
and  could  return  his  fire.  This  condition  lasted  up  to  6.17  p.  m. 
At  6.10  p.  m.  our  flagship  executed  a  turn  of  several  points  to  star- 
board. The  enemy  had  apparently  also  turned  and  thus  we  were 
rapidly  approaching  each  other  again.  At  9.19  p.  m.  the  range 
was  again  only  160  hectometers;  16  kilometers  is  in  fact  a  pretty 
good  distance,  but  the  good  visibility  and  the  very  clear  points 
of  fall  made  these  ranges  appear  to  us  really  small.  The  Zeiss 
lenses  in  our  periscopes  were  excellent.  I  was  able  to  make  out, 
even  at  the  greatest  ranges,  all  the  details  of  the  enemy  ships, 
for  example,  all  the  movements  of  the  gun  turrets  and  the  indi- 
vidual guns  which  were  brought  to  an  approximately  horizontal 
position  for  loading  after  each  shot.  Before  the  war  no  one  in 
our  navy  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fight  effectively 
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at  ranges  above  150  hectometers.  I  recall  clearly  various  war 
games  which  we  had  played  before  the  war  in  the  Casino  at 
Kiel,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  von  Ingenolh,  in  which  all 
effect  from  shots  above  100  hectometers  was  ruled  out  on  princi- 
pie. 

How  did  things  seem  to  be  going  with  the  enemy  at  this 
time?  At  6  p.  m.  his  rear  ship,  the  Invincible,  was  blown  into 
the  air.  I  did  not  see  her,  as  my  attention  was  fully  absorbed  in 
directing  the  fire  against  the  second  ship.  It  was  also  impossible 
to  hear  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  which  must  have  been  great, 
owing  to  the  internal  uproar  in  our  own  ship  and  the  noise  made 
by  the  exploding  enemy  shells  in  our  vicinity,  though  we  were 
able  to  hear  the  report  of  the  enemy  salvos  as  a  dull  roar  when 
our  own  guns  were  silent  for  a  moment.  In  the  after  gun  station 
the  explosion  of  the  Indefatigable  was  observed  and  recorded. 
The  Indefatigable  had  been  taken  under  fire  by  our  end  ship.  Von 
der  Tann,  and  destroyed  by  the  excellent  direct  fire  of  that  ship. 
The  successful  fire  control  officer  of  the  Von  der  Tann  was  the 
first  gunnery  officer  of  that  ship.  Lieutenant  Commander  Mah- 
rhols. 

With  the  English  ships,  the  northwest  wind  carried  the 
smoke  of  their  guns  past  their  ship  to  windward.*  In  this  way 
the  view  of  the  English  was  often  obstructed  and  their  firing 
made  difficult.  But  as  the  conditions  of  visibility  were  still  more 
unfavorable  toward  the  east  than  toward  the  west,  the  English 
battle  cruisers  had  decided  to  take  up  a  position  which  was  tacti- 
cally unfavorable.  We  were  but  little  disturbed  by  the  smoke 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  as  it  was  sufficient  with  our  stereoptical 
range  finders  if  the  range  taker  could  see  merely  a  little  bit  of  the 
top  of  the  mast. 

At  6.17  p.  m.  I  again  took  the  second  battle  cruiser  under  fire 
on  the  port  hand.  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  same  ship,  the 
Princess  Royal,  at  which  I  had  already  been  firing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  the  Queen  Mary,  the  third  ship  in  the  enemy  line. 
This  came  about  through  Admiral  Beatty's  flagship,  the  Lion, 
dropping  out  of  the  enemy  line  for  a  short  time  just  at  the  mom- 
ent that  I  was  selecting  my  target,  and  owing  to  the  smoke  cover- 
ing the  enemy  line  in  its  withdrawn  position,  this  maneuver  was 
not  in  any  way  visible  to  us.  From  the  reports  published  later 
in  the  English  papers,  it  appears  that  Admiral  Beatty  changed 
over  from  the  Lion,  whose  conning  tower  had  become  useless, 
to  the  Princess  Royal.  He  must  have  changed  his  flagship,  there- 
fore, exactly  as  our  own  Admiral  Hipper  did  somewhat  later  in 
the  battle.  Our  flagship,  the  Luetzow,  had  kept  the  Lion  con- 
tinuously under  a  vigorous  and  effective  fire  of  explosive  shell. 
The  gunnery  officer  of  the  Luetzow  had  preferred  to  use  up  all 
his  explosive*  shell  before  changing  to  another  type  of  munition, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  ballistic  effects  which  this  might  have. 
The  Lion  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  line  for  a  considerable 
time  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fires  raging  in  her.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  I  was  firing  at  the  Queen  Mary  from  6.17  p.  m.  on. 
Certain  difficulties  in  conducting  the  fire  now  arose,  owing  to  the 
thick  smoke  from  the  powder  and  from  the  funnels  collecting  on 
the  glasses  of  the  periscope  above  the  deck  of  the  gun  station,  so 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  see  anything.    At  such  mom- 

*The  term  "feuer  luv"  is  used  in  battle  to  indicate  the  side  from  -which 
the  firing  is  done.    The  side  turned  away  from  the  enemy  is  called  "feuer  lee.** 
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ents  I  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  observations  of  the  gun- 
nery observation  officer  in  the  fore  top,  Lieut,  von  Stosch,  T^is 
excellent  officer  observed  and  reported  the  fall  of  the  shot  with 
astonishing  coolness  and  self  possession.  And  his  excellent  spot- 
ting of  the  shot,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  I  could  absolutely 
depend,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  our  guns.  While 
we  could  see  nothing,  Lieut,  von  Stosch  in  his  airy  perch,  35 
meters  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  kept  his  periscope  accur- 
ately trained  on  the  enemy.  A  control  system  indicated  on  my 
periscope  the  bearing  of  the  fore-top  periscope.  My  gun  pointer 
followed  this  bearing  with  his  indicator  and  in  this  way  we 
aimed  all  our  guns  on  the  enemy  without  being  able  to  see  him. 
Naturaly  this  was  merely  an  expedient.  Ensign  Bartels,  who 
stood  near  me  in  the  gun  station  and  who  aided  me  during  bat- 
tle by  calling  out  the  averaged  ranges  by  the  aid  of  my  ran^- 
difference  indicator  and  by  observing  the  enemy  through  the 
lookout  slits  was  always  very  quick  in  coming  to  my  aid  by  wip- 
ing off  the  glasses  from  the  gun  station  with  cleaning  rods  which 
he  had  specialy  prepared  for  that  purpose.  In  later  phases  of 
the  battle,  as  the  water  thrown  up  by  the  enemy  shell  frequently 
broke  over  the  ship  and  the  thick  smoke  constantly  adhered  to  the 
wet  glasses,  he  had  to  clean  the  glasses  almost  after  every  shot. 
Finally,  the  cleaning  rods  themselves  became  soiled,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  I  frequently  had  to  send  a  man  to  the  roof  of  the 
conning  station  to  clean  the  glasses,  where  he  was  fully  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  being  hit  by  the  enemy's  shells  or  fragments  of 
explosives.  This  duty  was  generally  performed  by  my  orderly 
(messenger)  from  the  gun  artificers'  crew,  Artificer  Meyer,  who 
had  remained  on  the  forward  bridge  near  the  gun  station  during 
the  entire  battle  until  finally  fate  overtook  him  and  a  fragment 
of  shell  shattered  his  leg  below  the  knee. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  from  6.10  p.  m.  on  both  lines  were 
steering  a  slightly  converging  course  toward  the  south.  At  6.15 
p.  m.  we  observed  that  the  enemy  was  sending  out  his  torpedo 
boats  for  attack.  A  little  later  our  torpedo  boats  and  the  small 
cruiser  Regensburg  broke  through  our  line  and  rushed  forward 
for  attack.  A  small  independent  naval  battle  now  developed  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  contending  battle  cruisers.  About  25  Eng- 
lish destroyers  and  an  equal  number  of  German  destroyers  en- 
gaged in  a  stubborn  fight  with  their  guns  and  thus  prevented 
either  side  from  making  successful  use  of  the  torpedo  boat  against 
the  battle  cruisers.  About  6.30  p.  m.  both  sides  fired  a  few  tor- 
pedoes against  the  line,  but  without  results.  For  us  this  battle  of 
the  torpedo  boats  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

The  two  lines  constantly  drew  nearer  to  each  other  during 
this  torpedo-boat  battle,  and  now  the  most  interesting  gunnery 
duel  of  the  entire  day  took  place.  I  saw  that  the  Queen  Mary 
had  selected  the  Derfflinger  as  target.  The  Queen  Mary  fired 
more  slowly  than  we,  but  to  make  up  for  this  usually  fired  full 
salvos.  As  she  was  armed  with  eight  34.5  centimeter  guns,  this 
meant  that  she  usually  discharged  at  us  simultaneously  eight  of 
the  enormous  shells  which  the  Russians  called  "trunks"  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  I  saw  the  shells  approaching  and  must 
state  that  the  enemy  fired  very  well.  All  eight  shots  usually  fell 
very  close  together,  but  almost  always  were  either  over  or  short; 
only  twice  did  the  infernal  hail  descend  fully  on  the  Derfflinger, 
and  even  then  only  one  shell  hit  each  time. 

We  fired  as  if  we  were  at  target  practice.     The  head  tele- 
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phones  worked  beautifully.  Every  one  of  my  orders  were  cor- 
rectly understood.  Lieut,  von  Stosch  announced  with  deadly 
certainty  the  exact  position  of  the  impacts.  "On;  two  hits  I"  "On; 
the  entire  salvo  hit  the  shipl" 

I  endeavored  always  to  fire  two  salvos  for  the  enemy's  one. 
I  was  not  always  able  to  do  this,  as  the  enemy  fired  his  full  sal- 
vos with  marvelous  rapidity.  I  observed  that  the  gunnery  officer 
on  the  Queen  Mary  was  firing  with  central  control  by  means  of 
the  celebrated  Percy  Scott  "firing  director,"  as  all  the  guns  were 
fired  absolutely  simultaneously  and  the  shell  therefore  fell  at  the 
same  moment.  The  English  gunnery  officer  was  apparently 
standing  in  the  foretop  where  he  was  able  to  see  over  the  smoke 
of  the  guns  and  from  there  fired  by  electricity.  This  possibility 
meant  a  great  advantage  for  the  English  ships.  Unfortunately 
we  had  not  devised  arrangements  for  indirect  firing  from  the 
foretop  until  led  to  do  so  by  the  lessons  of  the  battle.  I  myself 
later  contributed  not  a  little  of  the  introduction  of  indirect  shoot- 
ing in  our  navy,  and  also  conducted  the  first  indirect  firing  from 
the  Derfflinger  in  accordance  with  the  process  invented  by  me 
which  was  later  generally  introduced  under  the  name  of  the  "Der- 
fflinger process." 

The  Queen  Mary  and  the  Derfflinger  waged  a  regular  gun- 
nery duel  above  the  torpedo  battle  raging  between  us,  but  the 
poor  Queen  Mary  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  Der- 
fflinger, the  Seidlitz  was  also  firing  at  her.  The  gunnery  officer 
of  the  Seidlitz,  Lieut.  Commander  Foerster,  was  one  of  our  ablest 
gunners,  who  had  been  tested  in  all  the  previous  engagements  of 
the  ship  and  was  cool-blooded  and  of  quick  decision.  The  Seid- 
litz had  only  28-centimeter  guns  on  board.  These  projectiles 
could  not  penetrate  the  thickest  armor  of  the  Queen  Mary.  But 
each  ship  had  thinly  armored  portions,  the  perforation  of  which 
by  the  28-centimeter  shell,  could  produce  great  damage. 

The  good  fimctioning  of  our  impact  indicators  prevented  Lieut, 
von  Stosch  and  me  from  ever  confusing  our  points  of  all  with 
those  of  the  28-centimeter  guns  of  the  Seidlitz.  As  the  ranges 
were  always  greater  than  130  hectometers,  the  15-centimeter  guns 
of  both  ships  could  not  then  be  used  in  the  fight  against  the 
Queen  Mary.  A  simultaneous  bombardment  of  the  same  enemy 
by  two  ships  was  only  possible  when  each  ship  used  only  its 
heavy  guns.  If  both  the  15-centimeter  batteries  had  meanwhile 
been  firing,  no  one  could  have  distinguished  the  impacts  from  each 
other. 

About  6.26  p.  m.  ocurred  the  historical  moment  in  which  the 
Queen  Mary,  the  proudest  ship  of  the  English  fleet,  met  her  end. 

From  6.24  p.  m.  on,  each  one  of  our  salvos  had  landed  on 
that  ship.  The  salvo  fired  at  6  hours  26  minutes  10  seconds  p.  m. 
fell  after  the  terrific  explosion  had  begun  inside  the  Queen  Marj. 
At  first  a  yellowish  red  flame  appeared  in  the  forepart  of  the 
ship.  This  was  followed  by  an  explosion,  which  in  turn  was 
succeded  by  a  much  more  violent  explosion  amidships,  which 
hurled  black  pieces  of  the  ship  into  the  air,  and  immediately 
therafter,  the  entire  ship  was  shattered  by  a  terrific  explosion. 
Enormous  clouds  of  smoke  were  developed.  The  mass  fell  to- 
gether amidships;  the  smoke  covered  everything  and  rose  higher 
and  higher.  Finally,  nothing  remained  where  the  vessel  had  been 
but  a  thick  black  cloud  of  smoke.  At  the  water  line  this  clo'ud 
of  smoke  was  of  small  extent  but  it  broadened  as  it  leaped  into 
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space  and  seemed  almost  like  a  huge  pine  tree.  The  column  of 
smoke,  according  to  my  estimate,  was  from  300  to  400  meters 
in  height. 

In  the  Times  of  9  July,  1916,  a  gun  captain  on  board  the  Tiger, 
which  ship  was  astern  of  the  Queen  Mary  in  the  battle,  wrote 
the  following  description  of  the  sinking  of  the  Queen  Mary: 

"As  the  German  squadron  again  engaged  us  it  concentrated 
all  its  guns  on  the  Queen  Mary.  They  had  tried  in  vain  for  the 
correct  range  for  several  minutes,  but  suddenly  something  re- 
markable happened;  each  shell  which  the  German  fired  seemed 
suddenly  to  hit  the  battle  cruiser.  It  was  almost  as  if  a  cyclone 
was  devastating  a  forest.  The  Queen  Mary  seemed  to  roll  oyer 
slowly  to  starboard;  her  mast  and  funnels  were  gone;  a  huge  hole 
yawned  in  her  side.  She  listed  still  further.  The  hole  in  her 
side  disappeared  under  the  water  which  now  rushed  in,  and  the 
ship  capsized.  A  minute  and  a  half  more  and  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  the  Queen  Mary  was  her  keel;  then  that  also  disappeared." 

Later  in  the  day  our  torpedo  boats  picked  up  two  survivors 
of  the  Queen  Mary  and  took  them  as  prisoners  to  Wilhelmshaven ; 
one  was  an  ensign  and  the  other  a  seaman.  According  to  them, 
more  than  1,400  men  were  on  board  the  Queen  Mary,  among  whom 
was  a  Japanese  prince,  the  naval  attache  at  London.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Queen  Mary  was  Capt.  C.  J.  Prowse.  The  Eng- 
lish Admiralty  stated  in  its  report  of  officers  lost  on  board  the 
Queen  Mary:  **With  the  exception  of  four  ensigns,  all  officers 
present  on  board  were  Lost." 

No  sooner  had  the  Queen  Mary  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  than  I  looked  about  with  my  periscope  for  a  new  target. 
I  swung  the  periscope  to  the  left  and  to  my  surprise  saw  that 
two  battle  cruisers  were  still  there.  I  then  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  I  had  been  firing  at  the  third  ship.  The  Lion  had  in  the 
meantime  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemy  line.  Our  tar- 
gat  was  once  more  on  the  Princess  Royal. 

One  minute  and  five  seconds  had  therefore  elapsed  since  the 
last  salvo  had  fallen  on  the  Queen  Mary  to  the  first  salvo  fired  at 
the  Princess  Royal.  I  had  had  the  range  of  the  latter  ship  meas- 
ured by  the  range  taker  in  the  gun  station.  The  measured  range 
was  only  122  hectometers.  I  fired  the  first  salvo  with  this  range, 
but  it  fell  short;  likewise  the  next  two  salvos,  so  that  I  increased 
the  range  considerably  for  the  fourth  salvo.  The  range  taker 
had  apparently  not  at  once  realized  that  the  range  was  no  longer 
decreasing  but  on  the  contrary  was  rapidly  increasing  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Queen  Mary.  It  appears  in  the  record  from  the 
constantly  changing  deflections  that  the  ship  was  steering  a  very 
irregular  course,  and  that  she  turned  out  to  port.  The  enemy 
was  taking  his  bearings  now  somewhat  more  carefully.  There 
was  no  prospect  of  a  succesful  rapid  fire.  As  a  rule  a  full  min- 
ute elapsed  between  salvos.  We  had  to  wait  each  time  to  ob- 
serve the  points  of  fall.  When  we  had  observed  them,  new  com- 
mands had  to  be  given  usually  for  deflection  and  range,  and  for 
the  sight  periscope. 

At  6.36  the  range  was  168  hectometers. 

Meanwhile  we  saw  that  the  enemy  was  being  reinforced. 
Four  large  ships  appeared  behind  the  line  of  battle  cruisers.  We 
son  recognized  them  as  ships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class.  We 
had  often  discussed  these  ships  in  the  navy.     They  were  battle- 
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ships  powerfully  armed  with  eight  38.1  centimeter  guns,  with 
a  displacement  of  28,000  tons,  and  a  speed  of  25  knots.  Their 
speed,  therefore,  diftered  very  little  from  ours  —  26  knots  —  but 
they  fired  projectiles  almost  twice  as  heavy  as  ours.  They  en- 
gaged in  battle  at  enormous  ranges.  We  now  received  a  violent 
fire  and  henceforth  steered  continuously  a  zigzag  course.  From 
6.36  p.  m.  to  6.45  p.  m.  I  did  not  fire  at  all  with  heavy  guns.  This 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  smoke  produced  by  the  torpedo-boat  en- 
gagement, which  kept  up  between  the  two  lines  and  our  torpedo 
defense  guns  which  were  now  brought  into  use  by  the  third  gun- 
nery officer,  Lieut.  Hausser.  Some  of  the  English  torpedo  boats 
were  now  pushing  their  attack  to  devilishly  close  quarters.  As 
I  could  see  nothing  of  the  large  ships.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  the  surging  of  the  battle.  It  was  a  marvelous  picture. 
Now  the  Regensburg,  with  Commander  Heinrich  on  board,  the 
former  commander  of  the  Derfflinger,  surged  ahead  of  our  lines 
at  the  head  of  the  flotilla,  maintaining  a  rapid  fire  at  the  same 
time  our  torpedo  boats  and  the  enemy  boats  closed  in  to  the 
shortest  ranges.  I  saw  two  of  our  boats  lying  dead  in  the  water. 
They  were  looking  badly  and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  doomed. 
Other  boats  came  alongside  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  took  off' 
the  entire  crews.  One  English  destroyer  sunk,  others  lay  dead 
in  the  water  unable  to  move.  Our  15-centimeter  salvos  crashed 
forth  incessantly.  Lieut.  Hausser  got  the  range  of  several  boats 
which  he  attacked  one  after  the  other  with  telling  eff'ect.  On  one 
boat  he  made  visible  hits;  the  boat  stopped  suddenly,  and  then 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

What  a  pity  that  we  had  no  marine  painter  on  board  with 
us.  The  celebrated  painter  of  marine  views,  Kaus  Bergen,  had 
often  accompanied  us  on  our  sweeps  in  the  North  Sea,  This  time 
something  had  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  He  regretted  this 
very  much,  but  nevertheless  he  has  become  the  most  successful 
painter  of  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
also  strictly  forbidden  to  take  photographs  on  board.  No  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose  was  allowed  on  board  ship.  This  was  done 
in  an  eff'ort  to  protect  ourselves  against  spying.  That  is  why  not 
a  single  picture  was  taken  in  the  entire  German  fleet  during  the 
battle  of  the  Skagerrak. 

The  recorder  in  the  secondary  battery  central.  Ensign  Hauth, 
who  had  kept  excellent  records  throughout  the  entire  fight  had 
noted  the  following,  while  the  torpedo  boat  defense  guns  were 
being  used: 

"6.36  p.  m.,  Secondary  on  the  torpedo  boats.  By  aim  indica- 
tor. 60  hundred.  On  the  torpedo  boat  farthest  to  left.  Fire. 
70  hundred.  Fire.  64  hundred.  Fire.  60  hundred.  Fire.  Fire. 
Good;  rapidity.    Fire.    Fire.    Fire. 

6.42  p.  m.,  Secondary  battery  stand  by  (abwarten).  68  hun- 
dred. Fire.  55  hundred.  Fire.  50  hundred.  Fire.  Fire.  56 
hundred.  Fire.  Fire.  70  hundred.  Fire.  68  hundred.  Good; 
rapidity.    Fire.    Fire.    Fire.     70  hundred.    Fire.     Fire. 

6.45  p.  m.,  Ships  turns  to  port.  Fire.  80  hundred.  Fire.  84 
hundred.     Fire.    Fire. 

6.48  p.  m.,  secondary  battery  stand  byl" 

At  6.48  p.  m.,  the  torpedo  boat  defensive  fire  ceased  and  at 
6.50  the  entire  formation  altered  course  to  north-northwest.  This 
maneuver  brought  Admiral  Hipper,  with  the  battle  cruisers  about 
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7  miles  to  the  fore  of  the  head  of  our  battleships  which  were 
steering  a  course  about  north-northwest  at  maximum  speed,  and 
whose  head  immediately  thereafter  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the 
ships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class. 

We  learned  later  from  the  numerous  hits  with  10.5  centimeter 
shell  that  the  English  torpedo  boats  also  had  sujected  us  to  a 

Eretty  intense  fire.  In  the  general  confusion  of  the  battle  this 
ad  escaped  me.  The  10.5  centimeter  shell  naturally  exploded 
without  effect  against  our  armor  and  only  on  unarmored  portions 
of  the  ship  did  they  do  any  damage,  especially  in  the  rigging 
where  they  destroyed  our  radio  antennae  and  some  gun  telephone 
connections.  One  officer  found  an  unexploded  10.5  centimeter 
shell  in  his  bunk  after  the  battle  when  he  was  about  to  turn  in. 
Between  6.45  p.  m.  and  6.50  p.  m.,  I  had  fired  eight  salvos 
at  180  hundred  with  heavy  guns,  at  the  Princess  Royal,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  noticeable  success. 

Our  sudden  turn  to  north-northwest  course  brought  the  head 
of  our  third  skuadron  into  view,  the  proud  ships  of  the  Koenig 
class.  Everyone  breathed  somewhat  more  easily.  Having  had 
in  addition  to  the  battle  cruisers  the  five  British  dreadnaughts 
in  front  of  us  with  their  38's,  it  had  not  been  so  very  comfortable 
for  us. 

At  6.50  p.  m.  I  announced  to  the  guns  "Ship  is  turning  slowly 
to  starboard  I     Our  third  squadron  is  here!" 

Thus  ended  the  first  part  of  the  battle.  We  had  seen  an 
English  dreadnaught  fly  to  pieces  under  our  fire  like  an  exploded 
powder  cask.  The  Derfflinger,  however,  emerged  from  the  battle 
with  her  fighting  powers   undimished. 

What  wonder  that  we  thought  of  new  battles  with  the  high- 
est courage  and  full  confidence  of  victory.  We  were  in  close 
battle  contact  with  our  best  battleship  squadron  and  we  believed 
that  we  had  opposite  us  only  the  four  remaining  battle  cruisers 
and  the  four  ships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class.  Flushed  with 
the  pride  of  victory,  we  hoped  to  demolish  the  entire  enemy 
force  opposing  us.  We  had  acquired  unshaken  confidence  in  our 
ships.  It  seemed  to  us  absolutely  impossible  that  our  proud  ves- 
sels could  be  smashed  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  like  the  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Indefatigable  had  been.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  we  could  cause  each  English  vessel  to  explode 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  only  our  ship  would  steer  a  constant 
course  for  a  time  and  the  range  was  not  too  great;  if  possible, 
not  over  150  hundred.  We  were  eager  to  win  new  laurels.  The 
high  enthusiasm  running  through  the  ship  was  perceptible  to 
everyone.  The  gun  crews  had  done  marvelous  work  by  always 
having  their  guns  ready,  even  during  the  most  rapid  fire,  immed- 
iately the  gong  sounded.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  of  continuous 
firini?,  the  gun  tubes  were  already  very  hot,  and  their  gray  paint 
began  to  smoulder  and  turn  brown  and  yellow.  The  calni  man- 
ner in  which  the  commanding  officer  had  managed  the  ship  also 
had  an  excellent  effect.  He  had  often  helped  me  with  information, 
but  on  the  whole  had  given  me  a  free  hand,  especially  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  enemy  ship  at  which  I  was  to  fire. 

The  Second  Phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak  (6.55  p.  m.  to 
7.05  p.  m.) — Engagement  with  the  Fifth  Battleship  Squadron — 
Beatty*8  Flanking  Maneuver. 

The  first  phase   of  the   battle  was   gratifying  and  from  the 
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gunnery  point  of  view  interesting;  the  second  gave  us  as  great, 
for  dissatisfaction  as  the  first  did  for  rejoicing.  The  enemy  had' 
come  to  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  effect  of  our  shots,  and 
now  in  the  wild  chase  to  the  north  had  held  himself  as  far  as 
possible  beyond  our  range,  keeping  us  meanwhile  within  the 
reach  of  his  own  long-range  guns.  It  will  be  seen  from  Sketch 
I  that  the  ranges  during  the  second  phase  of  the  battle  scarcely 
fell  below  180  hectometers.  I  fired  only  for  the  pm'pose  of  as- 
certaining whether  or  not  the  enemy  was  really  out  of  range.  In 
doing  this  I  limited  myself  to  individual  shots  from  a  single  turret, 
in  order  to  save  ammunition.  The  upper  edge  of  the  funnels  or 
masts  were  used  as  the  point  of  aim  for  our  guns.  The  enemy's 
fire  also  was  not  good  at  these  long  ranges.  It  is  true,  his  salyps 
fell  close  together  with  a  dispersion  at  most  of  from  three  to  foiir 
hundred  meters,  but  the  fire  control  was  not  very  successful,  per- 
haps owing  to  poor  visibility;  at  any  rate,  salvos  as  a  rule  fell 
at  very  irregular  distances  from  our  ship.  Nevertheless,  we  al- 
ready had  received  some  bad  hits,  and  two  or  three  heavy  shells 
struck  us  during  this  phase  of  the  battle.  Whenever  a  heavy 
shell  struck  the  armor  of  our  ship,  the  crash  and  detonation  was 
followed  by  a  vibration  of  the  entire  ship,  and  even  our  conning 
tower  trembled.  The  explosion  of  the  shell  inside  the  ship  pro- 
duced a  more  muffled  report  which  was  propagated  throughout 
the  ship  by  numberless  speaking  tubes  and  telephones. 

The  four  English  battle  cruisers  were  running  to  the  north- 
ward, and  because  of  their  superior  speed  we  were  not  able  to 
keep  up  with  them.  At  7.21  p.  m.  the  commander  in  chief  made 
the  signal  "Take  the  battle  cruisers  in  pursuit!"  Our  battle  crui- 
ser squadron,  however,  could  not  maintain  more  than  25  knpts 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  English  were  fleeing  easily  at  28 
knots.  We  did  not  at  time  entirely  understand  the  object  of  the 
enemy's  maneuver.  We  supposed  that  he  was  hastening  to  join 
his  main  body,  which  the  maneuver  of  the  English  cruisers  had 
led  us  to  understand  was  somewhere  near.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Admiral  Beatty,  by  fully  turning  our  flank  while  we  were  run- 
ning at  a  maximum  speed,  and  finally  encircling  us,  had  executed 
a  magnificient  maneuver,  and  his  ships  had  shown  a  marvelous 
tactical  efficiency.  He  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  T  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  manner.  By  capping  us,  he  had  compelled  us 
to  turn  out,  and  thus  finally  brought  us  entirely  within  the  circle 
of  the  English  battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  In  the  latter  phase 
of  the  battle,  we  could  no  longer  as  a  rule  distinguish  individual 
enemy  ships  that  happened  to  be  in  front  of  our  guns;  I  can  not 
therefore  say  with  certainty  at  what  time  or  if  at  all  we  later 
engaged  Beatty's  four  battle  cruisers. 

After  the_  gradual  disappearance  of  the  four  battle  cruisers, 
we  were  still  confronted  by  the  four  powerful  ships  of  the  fifth 
battle  squadron,  the  Malaya,  the  Valiant,  the  Barham,  and  the 
Warapite. 

They  could  not  have  been  making  very  much  speed  at  this 
time,  as  they  soon  came  within  range  of  our  third  squadron  and 
were  taken  under  fire  by  its  leading  ships,  especially  by  the  flag- 
ship Koenig.  The  four  English  battleships  thus  at  times  came  un- 
der fire  of  at  least  nine  German  ships,  of  which  five  were  battle 
cruisers  and  perhaps  four  or  five  battleships.  According  to  my 
firing  record,  we  fired  from  7.16  p.  m.  at  the  second  battleship 
from  the  right,  thence  at  the  ship  following  the  enemy  leading 
ship.    I  had  the  guns  fired  at  this  great  range  with  explosive  shell. 
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The  second  phase  of  the  battle  passed  without  any  great  in- 
cidents for  us.  In  certain  respects  this  engagement  with  an  ^n- 
emy  inferior  in  numbers  but  superior  in  fighting  power,  who  held 
us  under  fire  at  ranges  at  which  we  could  not  reach  him,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  depressing,  nerve  racking,  and  harrowing. 
Our  only  means  of  defense  was  to  drop  out  of  the  line  for  a 
moment  when  we  observed  that  the  enemy  had  gotten  our  range 
accurately.  As  the  enemy  could  not  foretell  these  movements,  we 
auickly  escaped  from  the  hail  of  shell.  I  should  state  here  that 
tnese  small  changes  in  course  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
enemy's  rain  of  shell  are  not  entered  in  the  sketch,  as  we  always 
immediately  returned  to  our  former  position  in  the  battle  line  at 
maximum  speed. 

Very  soon  after  this  conditions  were  greatly  changed. 

The  Third  Phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Skaggerak  (7.50  p.  m.  to  9 
p.  m.) — Hot  Engagement  with  Battleships,  Cruisers,  and  Torpedo 
Boats— Destruction  of  the  "Invincible" — The  "Derfflinger" 
Forced  to  Stop  to  Clear  Away  her  Torpedo  Nets. 

At  7.40  p.  m.  enemy  small  cruisers  and  destroyers  started  an 
attack  with  torpedo  boats.  We  were  steering  a  course  north- 
northeast  at  the  time;  that  is,  about  six  points  to  starboard. 

The  visibility  was  now  quite  poor,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  see  the  English  ships.  We  fired  at  the  small  cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo boats.  At  7.55  p.  m.  we  turned  to  the  east,  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  entire  battle-cruiser  squadron  moved  off  in  echelon  on  a  south- 
erly course  as  the  torpedo  boats  attacked  us.  In  this  way  we 
avoided  the  enemy's  torpedoes  very  successfully.  At  8.12  p.  m.  we 
again  turned  toward  the  enemy.  During  this  time  we  had  fired 
only  occasionally  with  the  main  and  secondary  batteries.  At 
8.15  p.  m.  we  received  a  heavy  fire.  All  about  us  were  flashes  of 
light.  We  could  make  out  the  ships'  hull  only  indistinctly,  but 
everywhere  I  could  see  along  the  horizon  were  enemy  ships.  As 
I  could  not  see  which  was  the  beginning  and  which  was  the  end 
of  the  enemy  line,  I  could  not  take  "the  second  ship  from  the 
right"  under  fire,  but  selected  a  ship  which  I  could  see  particularly 
well.  And  now  a  bitter  fight  began.  In  a  short  time  the  uproar 
of  battle  reached  its  height.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  us  now  that 
we  had  opposing  us  the  entire  English  fleet.  I  realized  at  once  by 
its  huge  hull  that  I  had  taken  a  giant  battleship  under  fire. 
Cruiser  and  torpedo-boat  engagement  still  raged  between  the  two 
lines.  Suddenly  I  saw  in  my  periscope  a  German  small  cruiser 
pass  by  me  in  flames.  I  recognized  the  Wiesbaden.  She  was 
almost  entirely  shrouded  in  smoke,  with  only  her  stern  showing, 
and  the  gun  stationed  there  was  firing  incessantly  at  a  small 
English  cruiser.  Brave  Wiesbaden.  Valiant  crew  of  this  good 
ship.  Only  a  fireman,  Zeene,  was  rescued  by  a  Norwegian  fishing 
boat,  after  he  had  drifted  for  three  days  on  a  raft;  all  the  rest, 
including  the  poet,  Gorch  Fock,  who  loved  the  sea  so  deeply,  had 
crowned  their  service  to  Emperor  and  country  with  a  seaman's 
death.  The  Wiesbaden  was  eff'ectively  shelled  by  an  English 
small  cruiser.  Again  and  again  the  shells  hit  the  poor  Wiesbaden. 
Fury  seized  me,  and  I  abandoned  my  previous  target,  had  the 
range  of  the  English  small  cruiser  measured,  announced  the  range 
and  deflection,  and  "Bang" —  a  salvo  whistled  over  the  tormentor 
of  the  Wiesbaden.  One  more  salvo,  and  I  had  him.  A  high  column 
of  fire  shot  up  to  heaven.     Apparently  a  powder  room  had  ex- 
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ploded.  The  cruiser  turned  out  and  fled  at  high  speed  during 
which  time  I  sent  two  or  three  more  salvos  after  him.  At  this 
moment  Lieut.  Commander  Hausser,  who  had  been  firing  at  the 
torpedo  boat  with  the  secondary  battery,  asked  me:  "Sir,  is  this 
cruiser  with  the  four  funnels  a  German  or  an  English  cruiser?" 
I  directed  my  periscope  at  the  ship  and  examined  it.  In  the 
gray  light  the  color  of  the  German  and  the  English  ships  looked 
almost  exactly  the  same.  The  cruiser  was  not  at  all  far  from  us. 
She  had  four  funnels  and  two  masts  exactly  like  our  Rostock, 
who  was  with  us.  "It  is  certainly  English,"  exclaimed  Lieut 
Commander  Hausser;  "May  I  fire?"  "Yes;  fire  away."  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  large  English  ship.  The  secondary  guns 
were  aimed  at  the  new  target  and  Lieut.  Hausser  commanded:  "60 
hundred."  At  the  moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  order 
"Fire!"  something  horrible,  terrific,  happened.  The  English  ship, 
which  I  meanwhile  supposed  to  be  an  old  English  battle  cruisjer, 
broke  asunder,  and  an  enormous  explosion,  black  smoke,  and 
pieces  of  the  ship  whirled  upward,  and  flame  swept  through  the 
entire  ship,  which  then  disappeared  before  our  eyes  beaneath  the 
water.  Nothing  was  left  to  indicate  the  spot  where  a  moment 
before  a  proud  ship  had  been  fighting,  except  an  enormous  cloujd 
of  smoke.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  ship  just  ahead  of  us,  the  Luetzow,  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Hipper. 

All  this  took  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  time  taken  in 
the  telling.  The  whole  thing  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
w^e  had  already  engaged  a  new  target.  The  destroyed  ship  was 
the  Defense,  one  of  the  older  armored  cruisers  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Black  Prince,  which  was  sunk  by  gunfire  during  the  fol- 
lowing night  by  the  Thueringen  and  other  battleships.  The  ship 
displaced  14,800  tons,  was  armed  with  six  23.4-centimeter  and 
ten  15.2-centimeter  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  700  men.  Of  the  crew 
not  a  single  soul  was  rescued.  The  ship  was  blown  into  atoms 
and  every  living  being  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  As  we 
saw  the  ship  in  a  good  light  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  us  and  magnified  15  times  by  our  periscope,  we  could  ob- 
serve the  occurrence  very  accurately.  I  shell  never  forget  this 
sight  in  all  its  gruesomeness. 

I  continued  to  fire  at  the  large  ships.  I  no  longer  had  any 
idea  what  ships  they  were.  A  8.22  p.  m.  we  turned  into  a  south- 
west course,  but  in  the  poor  conditions  of  visibility  and  the  con- 
fusion of  battle  now  prevailing,  I  had  no  longer  any  correct  grasp 
of  the  tactical  conditions.  At  one  time  it  flashed  through  my  mind, 
"May  it  not  be  German  ships  that  we  are  firing  at?"  Then  the 
visibility,  which  varied  from  minute  to  minute  but  which  on  the 
whole  w^as  gradually  growing  worse,  became  somewhat  better, 
and  one  could  clearly  recognize  the  typical  English  contours  and 
the  dark  gray  color  of  their  paint.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our 
light  gray  paint  is  better  than  the  dark  color  of  the  English.  Qur 
ships  disappeared  much  more  quickly  in  the  thin  mists  which 
were  now  drifting  from  east  to  west. 

At  8.25  p.  m.,  Lieut  v.  d.  Decken  reported  from  the  after  con- 
ning tower:  "Heav>^  hit  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Luetzow;  ship 
burning;  much  smoke."  At  8.30  p.  m.  he  reported:  "Three  heavy 
hits  on  the  Derfflinger."  One  of  these  hits  had  struck  the  second 
15-centimeter  casemate  gun  on  the  port  side,  passed  through  the 
gun  near  the  center,  the  fragments  of  the  explosion  killing  or 
wounding   the   greater   part   of   the    casemate   personnel.     Frag- 
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ments  of  the  explosion  had  also  thrown  the  first  15-centimeter  gun 
off  its  carriage  and  killed  or  wounded  several  men  in  the  first 
casemate.    The  other  heavy  hits  fell  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

I  now  sought  my  target  as  far  forward  as  possible  at  the 
head  of  the  enemy  line.  I  noticed  that  the  Luetzow  was  now  fir- 
ing weakly.  The  fires  raging  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Luetzow 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  direct  the  gunfire. 

From  8.24  p.  m.  on  I  fired  at  the  enemy  battleships  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  ranges  were  short,  60  to  70  hectometers, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  ships  often  disappeared  from  view  in  the 
thick  mist  resulting  from  weather  conditions  and  the  smoke  from 
stacks  and  guns. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  observe  the  points  of  fall.  All 
the  projectiles  which  fell  beyond  the  target  were  practically  in- 
visible to  us,  and  we  gained  a  fairly  correct  idea  only  of  the  points 
of  fall  which  were  somewhat  short.  This  helped  one,  however, 
mighty  little.  If  the  gun  were  again  fired  at  the  target  according 
to  such  points  of  fall,  the  white  columns  of  water  were  no  longer 
visible  and  one  knew  absolutely  nothing  as  to  where  one  had 
really  struck.  I  fired  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  range 
taker  in  the  gunnery  station.  Seaman  Hanel,  my  trusted  man  for 
the  past  five  years.  Owing  to  the  thick  weather,  the  measure- 
ments were  very  irregular  and  incorrect.  But  as  I  was  without 
observations,  I  was  forced  to  fire  slowly  by  these  measurements. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  receiving  heavy  and  well-placed  rapid  fire 
from  several  ships  simultaneouly.  It  was  obvious  that  the  en- 
emy could  now  see  us  much  better  than  we  could  see  him.  To 
those  who  have  ever  been  at  sea  this  statement  will  seem  ambig- 
uous. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  differences  in  visibility 
at  sea  in  weather  of  this  kind  vary  greatly.  Persons  on  board 
a  vessel  enveloped  in  mist  can  make  out  a  vessel  silhouetted 
against  a  clear  horizon  much  more  distinctly  than  the  latter  can 
make  out  the  vessel  enveloped  in  mist.  The  position  of  the  sun 
plays  an  important  part  in  visibility  conditions.  In  misty  weath- 
er the  ships  which  have  their  shaded  side  toward  the  enemy  are 
much  more  plainly  visible  than  those  on  which  the  light  shines. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  battle  became  an  unequal,  bitter  strug- 
gle. Several  heavy  hits  fell  with  terrific  force  on  our  ships  and 
exploded  with  a  terrible  report.  The  entire  ship  trembled  in 
every  joint  at  the  impact  of  the  shell.  The  commanding  officer 
frequently  swerved  out  of  line  to  avoid  the  hail  of  shell.  It  was 
no  easy  firing. 

This  lasted  up  to  8.29  p.  m. 

At  this  moment  the  veil  of  mist  lifted  as  if  it  had  been  the 
curtain  of  a  theater.  In  front  of  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  clear 
portion  of  the  horizon,  in  full  view,  and  distinctly  outlined,  stood 
an  enormous  battleship  with  two  funnels  between  the  masts  and 
a  third  funnel  close  up  against  the  forward  tripod  mast.  She  was 
steaming  at  full  speed  on  a  course  about  parellel  to  our  own. 
Her  guns  were  aimed  at  us,  and  again  a  salvo  burst  forth  which 
fully  covered  us.  "Measurement  90  hundred,"  shouted  Seaman 
Hanel.  "90  hundred  I  Salvo  —  fire!"  I  commanded,  and  with 
feverish  anxiety  I  awaited  the  result.  "Over!  Two  hits!"  cried 
Lieut.  Stosch.  I  commanded:  "One  back!  Good;  rapidity!"  and 
in  30  seconds  after  the  first  salvo  the  second  left  the  guns.  I- 
observed  two  shorts  and  two  hits.  Lieut.  Stosch  ishouted,  "Hit!" 
Every  20  seconds  now  a  salvo  thundered  forth.     At  8.31  p.  m^ 
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the  Derfflinger  fired  her  last  salvo  at  this  ship,  and  then  there 
took  place  before  our  eyes,  for  the  third  time,  the  horrible  sigiit 
which  we  had  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Defense.  As  with  the  other  two  ships,  several  enormous  explosions 
followed  each  other  rapidly,  masts  fell  over,  fragments  of  the 
ship  whirled  through  the  air,  a  huge  black  cloud  of  smoke  rose 
toward  the  heavens,  and  out  of  the  disintegrating  ship  coal  dust 
was  scattered  in  all  directions.  Flames  swept  over  her,  new  ex- 
plosions took  place,  and  then  our  opponent  disappeared  from  view 
in  a  black  cloud.  I  called  through  the  telephone,  "The  enemy  has 
blown  up  I"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  battle  a  thundering 
hurrah  passed  through  the  ship,  which  was  repeated  by  all  the 
telephones  of  the  gun  station  and  transmitted  from  battle  station 
to  battle  station.  I  breathed  a  short,  intense  prayer  of  thanks  to 
heaven,  and  called  out  to  my  man,  "Bravo,  Hanel:  splendidly 
measured!"  and  then  gave  my  command:  "Change  target  to  the 
left,  on  the  second  battle  cruiser  from  the  right!"  and  the  battle 
went  on. 

Who  had  our  enemy  been?  I  did  not  spend  much  time  won- 
dering about  this,  but  I  had  supposed  the  ship  to  be  an  English 
battle  cruiser.  I  had  designated  her  as  such  in  determining  my 
range  as  it  appeared  from  the  record  made  by  the  torpedo  in 
central.  There  was  no  time  for  discussing  the  type,  so  long  as 
we  were  firing  at  the  ship.  There  were  only  a  few  minutes  dur- 
ing which  we  might  have  identified  her.  Only  the  officers  gnd 
gun  captains,  together  with  the  torpedo  officers,  had  observed 
the  ship  when  she  flew  into  the  air.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
manding officer  and  his  helpers,  the  navigating  and  signal  offi- 
cers, was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  management  of  the  ship 
in  cruising  formation.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  place  behind  the 
Luetzow,  which  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  position  in  the 
line. 

In  writing  up  the  report  of  the  battle  afterwards,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  believed  that  the  vessel  was  a  ship  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  class.  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  a  ship  of  the 
Invincible  class,  but  I  yielded  the  point,  as  I  w^as  not  sufficiently 
certain.  When  we  examined  a  fleet  pocket  manual  and  com- 
pared the  silhouettes  of  the  Invincible  and  those  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  the  similarity  was  at  once  strikingly  apparent. 
We  therefore  stated  in  our  report  of  the  battle  that  at  8.30  p.  m. 
'  we  had  destroyed  with  our  gun  fire  a  battleship  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class.  Our  service  record  in  the  report  of  the  battle  r^in : 
**The  vessel  was  blown  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Queen 
Mary,  at  6.26  p.  m."  Reliable  observation  by  the  first  and  third 
gunnery  officer  and  the  first  torpedo  officer  in  the  forward  sta- 
tion, by  the  second  and  fourth  gunnery  officer  and  by  the  sec- 
ond torpedo  officer  in  the  after  station,  and  by  the  spotter  in  the 
foretop  "Ship  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class." 

The  English  prisoners  stated  at  Wilhelmhaven,  after  the 
battle:  "One  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  ships,  the  Warspite,  listing 
heavily,  had  left  the  line  and  had  withdrawn  to  the  northwest. 
At  8  p.  m.  the  English  destroyer,  Turbulent,  picked  up  the  wire- 
less report  that  the  Warspite  had  sunk. 

On  the  basis  of  our  report  of  the  battle,  and  of  this  statement 
hy  the  English  prisoner,  we  then  believed  that  the  vessel  destroyed 
by  the  Derfflinger  had  been  the  Warspite,  and  therefore  reported 
the   Warspite   as   the   lost  enemy  ship   instead   of  the   Invincible. 
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We  first  learned  of  the  destruction  of  the  Invincible  from  the 
reports  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  naturally  she  was  added 
later  to  the  list  of  losses  reported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
been  fighting  with  the  Invincible;  it  was  the  Invincible  which 
blew  up  under  our  fire,  and  not  the  Warspite.  English  reports 
soon  proved  this  clearly  enough. 

As  early  as  3  June,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian:  "The  German  Admiralty  report  of  1  June  contains  a 
detailed  and  very  correct  account  of  the  English  losses — with 
the  exception  that  it  mentions  the  name  of  the  battleship  War- 
spite  instead  of  the  battle  cruiser  Invincible."  The  Times  report 
of  16  June,  1916,  gives  statements  of  the  participants  in  the 
battle:  "The  Invincible,  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Hood,  the  second 
admiral  after  Sir  David  Beatty,  engaged  the  Hindenburg,  and  after 
a  hot  fight,  in  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  ol  our 
people,  the  Hindenburg  received  her  deathblow,  the  Invincible 
sank  beneath  the  waves." 

The  Hindenburg  was  at  that  time  under  construction;  the 
Derfflinger  was  her  sister  ship,  and  everything  thus  agrees  with 
the  English  account  except  the  name  of  the  ship.  It  was  the 
Derfflinger  and  not  her  still  unfinished  sister  ship,  the  Hinden- 
burg, that  had  foughj  with  the  Invincible. 

One  of  the  two  rescued  English  officers  of  the  Invincible  gave 
a  very  correct  account,  especially  as  regards  the  time  of  day  of 
the  gunnery  duel  between  the  Derfflinger  and  the  Invincible. 
The  Times  of  12  June,  1916,  contains  the  following  statement  re- 
garding this  engagement:  "The  father  of  one  of  the  lieutenants 
who  went  down  with  the  Invincible  received  a  letter  from  the 
two  surviving  officers  of  the  ship  in  which  the  following  state- 
ment occurs:  'Your  son  was  serving  with  the  admiral  and  we 
were  in  the  action  with  the  battle  cruiser  Derfflinger.  At  8.34 
p.  m.  a  frightful  explosion  took  place,  the  ship  broke  in  half  and 
sunk  in  10  or  15  seconds.*  " 

On  13  June,  1916,  the  Times  reported:  "A  letter  from  the 
brother  of  Lieut.  Charles  Fisher  stated:  *We  learned  from  Lieut. 
Commander  Dannreuther,  the  sole  survivor  of  H.  M.  S.  Invincible, 
that  a  shell  struck  in  the  powder  room  and  produced  a  terrific 
explosion  there.  When  Dannreuther  returned  to  consciousness 
he  was  floating  in  the  water;  ship  and  crew  had  disappeared.'  " 

That  the  vessels  which  I  fired  upon  from  8.24  p.  m.  on  ranges 
of  from  6,000  to  7,000  meters,  were  battle  cruisers  of  Hood's  squad- 
ron is  shown  by  the  official  report  of  Admiral  Beatty.  He  reports 
concerning  the  attack  of  the  third  battle  cruiser  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Invincible,  Indomitable,  and  Inflexible,  as  follows: 

"At  8.21  p.  m.  I  ordered  the  third  battle  cruiser  squadron  to 
take  its  position  at  the  head.  This  maneuver  was  splendidly  ex- 
ecuted by  Rear  Admiral  Hood,  who  brought  his  squadron  to  the 
head  during  battle  in  the  most  typical  manner,  worthy  of  his  long 
experience  at  sea.  At  8.25  p.  m.  I  changed  course  to  east-southeast 
in  order  to  support  the  third  battle  cruiser  squadron  which  at  this 
moment  was  only  73  hectometers  from  the  leading  enemy  ship. 
They  were  pouring  a  violent  fire  into  the  squadron  and  forced 
it  out  of  its  southerly  course  farther  toward  the  west." 

On  5  June,  1916,  a  Renter  disDatch  from  Edinborough  (press 
telegram,  5  June)  states:  "When  the  battle  had  been  poin^  on  for 
a  few  hours,  the  Indomitable,  Invincible,  and  Inflexible  appeared. 
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This  portion  of  the  battle  was  principally  a  duel  between  the 
heaviest  guns.  The  Invincible,  after  fighting  bravely  and  in- 
flicting considerable  damage  on  the  enemy,  met  her  fate  and 
sunk." 

I  mention  these  English  reports  of  the  battle  with  the  Invin- 
cible with  so  much  fullness  here  in  conjunction  with  my  own 
account  of  the  battle,  because  in  the  German  reports  hitherto 
published  the  question  of  whether  the  Invincible  was  destroyed 
by  gun  fire  or  by  a  torpedo  was  left  open.  For  historical  rea- 
sons, if  for  no  other,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Invincible,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ships  which  the 
English  lost  in  the  battle,  were  destroyed  by  gunfire. 

Admiral  Hood,  commander  of  the  third  battle  cruiser  squad- 
ron who  went  down  with  the  Invincible,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  English  Admiral  Hood  who  won  great  renown  as  a 
strategist  and  tactician  in  the  North  American  revolution  under 
Graves  and  Rodney,  and  later  as  commander  iu  chief  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Christopher  (1782).  During  the  English-French  war, 
lasting  from  1792  to  1802,  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
during  1793-94,  and  occupied  Toulon  in  1793. 

Our  heavy  guns  fired  up  to  8.33  p.  m.,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords kept  by  my  recorder.  At  8.38  p.  m.  we  had  turned  sharply 
to  the  west.  After  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  remaining  ships 
of  the  third  battle  squadron  did  not  again  venture  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity.  At  8.50  p.  m.  the  entire  ship  was  ordered  to  cease 
firing.  A  feverish  activity  began  in  an  effort  to  extinguish  the 
numerous  fires  in  the  ship.  We  observed  a  torpedo  boat  steer 
up  alongside  the  Luetzow.  The  Luetzow  was  listing  and  vvas 
down  deeply  by  the  bow.  Numerous  clouds  of  smoke  were 
pouring  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  Admiral  Hipper  left  the 
vessel.  The  torpedo  boat  cast  off  and  steered  for  the  Seydlitz. 
In  passing  the  Derfflinger  the  admiral  signaled:  "Commander  of 
the  Derfflinger  will  take  command  until  I  am  again  on  board 
ship."  Thus  it  happened  that  our  commanding  officer  was  now 
leader  of  the  battle  cruisers,  and  he  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  11  p.  m.,  when  the  admiral  finally  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  another  ship.  This  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
sooner  as  the  battle  cruisers  had  been  almost  continuously  under 
enemy  fire,  steaming  at  high  speed. 

The  Derfflinger  herself  now  presented  a  pretty  bad  appear- 
ance. The  masts  and  all  the  rigging  were  badly  damaged  by 
fragments  of  explosion,  the  antennae  hung  down  in  wild  con- 
fusion so  that  we  were  able  to  use  our  wireless  only  for  receiving. 
It  w^as  therefore  impossible  to  send  any  regular  messages.  A 
heavy  shot  had  torn  away  the  armor  plates  of  the  bow,  leaving 
an  enormous  hole  at  least  6  by  5  meters  in  size  just  above  the 
water  line.  Water  continuously  flowed  in  through  this  hole  when 
the   ship  pitched. 

While  we  were  steering  to  the  west,  the  first  officer  came 
upon  the  bridge  and  reported  the  commander:  "The  ship  must 
be  stopped  at  once.  The  torpedo  net  has  been  shot  away  aft 
and  hangs  directly  over  port  screws;  it  must  be  cleared  away." 
The  commander  order:  "All  engines  stopped."  I  scanned  the 
horizon,  far  and  wide,  with  my  periscope.  At  this  moment  the 
enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  were  as  yet  only  loosely 
in  touch  with  the  Seydlitz,  the  Moltke,  and  the  Von  Der  Tann; 
now  they  hastened  up  and  again  took  their  prescribed  positions. 
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It  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  be  compelled  to  stop  here  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  But  if  our  torpedo  net 
should  get  foul  of  the  screw  we  would  be  lost.  How  we  had 
railed  on  hoard  because  we  had  not  discarded  these  heavy  steel 
torpedo  nets,  weighing  several  hundred  Ions.  As  we  almost 
never  anchored  in  the  open  sea,  they  were  useless.  Mt^reoyer 
they  protected  only  certain  portions  of  the  ship  against  torpedo 
attack  and  at  sea  represented  a  very  great  danger,  since  in  the 
suspended  condition  they  greatly  diminished  the  speed  of  the 
ship  and  were  almost  certain  to  become  entangled  in  her  pro- 
pellers, which  was  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
For  these  reasons  the  English  had  abandoned  their  torpedo  nets 
shortly  before  the  war.  We  did  not  do  so  until  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Skagerrak. 

The  boatswain  and  turret  crew  of  the  turrets  Dora  and  Cae- 
sar, under  the  leadership  of  Lieut,  (junior  grade)  von  Bolten- 
stern,  worked  like  mad  to  raise  the  net,  secure  it  with  chains, 
and  make  fast  all  loose  cables  and  chains.  A  few  minutes  l^ter 
came  the  announcement:  "Engines  can  run  again."  And  we 
were  once  more  immediately  under  way.  The  Luetzow  had  now 
left  the  line  and  was  steering  a  course  to  the  south  at  slow  speed. 
The  commander  tried  to  signal  to  the  other  ships:  "Follow  the 
leader."  But  all  means  of  signaling  had  been  rendered  useless. 
The  signal  yards  were  all  damaged,  the  flags  at  the  battle  stations 
were  burned,  and  the  signal  searchlights  had  been  shot  away. 
Our  brave  comrades  in  arms,  however,  followed  without  signal 
when  the  commander  now  led  the  battle  cruisers  on  the  noijth- 
erly  course  before  the  head  of  our  main  body. 

The  pause  in  the  battle  lasted  until  9.05  p.  m.;  then  shots 
were  again  suddenly  heard,  and  once  more  there  rang  through 
the  ship  the  order  "Clear  ship  for  action  I" 

The  Fourth  Phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak  (9.05  p.  m.  to 
9.37  p.  m.) — The  Battle  Cruisers*  Death  Journey — ^Admiral  Sch^er 
Withdraws  the  Fleet  from  the  Encircling  Maneuver — ^Torpedo 
Boat  Attacks  —  Getting  Free  of  the  Enemy. 

In  the  phase  of  the  battle  that  had  gone  before  we  had  gone 
from  triumph  to  triumph.  We  had  learned  the  meaning  of  a  naval 
battle  in  all  its  wild  beauty.  Now  we  were  to  discover  its  horrors. 
During  the  pause  in  the  battle  I  had  remained  in  the  conning 
tower  without  removing  my  head  telephone  piece.  **Where  !• 
the  enemy?"  I  called,  as  I  again  looked  through  my  periscope. 
"Several  small  cruisers  off  the  port  beam,"  was  the  answer.  In 
order  to  spare  the  heavy  guns  for  larger  targets,  I  ordered  Lieut. 
Hausser  to  fire  at  small  cruisers  with  the  15-centimetcr  guns.  He 
opened  the  fire  at  7,000  meters.  I  meanwhilej  searched  the  hori- 
zon, but  as  no  other  ships  were  visible,  I  again  opened  fire  wjth 
the  heavy  guns  on  one  of  the  small  cruisers  that  had  been  reported 
to  me.  The  enemy  ships  were  once  more  just  visible.  I  con- 
ducted a  lively  fire  at  them,  and  then  observed  that  the  ship  on 
which  I  had  aimed  my  guns  was  firing  full  salvos  from  her  four 
double  turrets.  The  outline  of  our  enemy  became  clearer  for 
a  moment  and  I  plainly  recognized  that  a  large  ship  was  facing 
us,  a  dreadnaught  of  the  largest  type,  with  38  centimeter  guns.  As 
I  was  looking  they  blazed  forth. 

The  commander  in  chief  had  meanwhile  realized  the  danger 
which  threatened  our  fleet.    The  head  of  our  fleet  was  surroundad 
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by  a  semicircle  of  enemy  ships.  Now,  we  certainly  were  done 
for.  There  was  only  one  way  of  escaping  from  this  tactically 
unfavorable  position,  that  was  to  invert  our  line  by  countermarch- 
ing. This  maneuver,  however,  would  have  to  be  carried  out  un- 
noticed and  undisturbed.  The  battle  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats 
must  cover  the  movement  of  the  fleet.  The  commander  in  chief, 
at  about  9.12  p.  m.,  gave  the  signal  to  the  fleet  to  countermarch, 
and  almost  simultaneously  he  gave  to  the  battle  cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo boats  the  historical  signal  to  attack  the  enemy.  At  9.13  p.  m. 
the  signal  men  in  our  conning  station  read  the  signal  aloud,  and 
added  thereto  the  explanation  which  stands  after  the  signal  in 
the  signal  book:  "Ram  the  enemy!  The  ships  commanded  must 
attack  without  restraint  I"  Without  moving  an  eyelid,  the  com- 
mander ordered:  "Fifll  speed  ahead!  Course  southeast!"  Fol- 
lowed by  the  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  and  Von  Der  Tann,  we  first  steered 
a  course  to  the  southeast,  then,  from  9.15  on,  to  the  southwest,  di- 
rectly toward  the  head  of  the  enemy  line.  An  infernal  fire  now 
descended,  especially  upon  the  Derfflinger,  as  leading  ship.  Sev- 
eral vessels  were  firing  at  us  simultaneously.  I  selected  a  target 
and  likewise  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  first  the  range  which 
my  trusty  recorder  in  the  central  recorded  were  120  hundred; 
then  it  decreased  to  80  hundred.  And  still  we  continued  to  ad- 
vance at  full  speed  into  this  maelstrom  of  fire,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  a  magnificent  target  to  the  enemy,  while  he  was 
scarcely  visible  to  us.  Lieut.  Commander  Scheibe,  in  his  account 
of  the  battle  described  this  attack  as  follows:  "The  battle  cruisers 
which,  during  the  transfer  of  Admiral  Hipper,  were  temporarily 
commanded  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Derfflinger,  now 
devoted  themselves  with  reckless  zeal  to  bring  the  torpedo  boats 
to  the  enemy  line.  A  thick  hail  of  projectiles  fell  upon  us 
throughout  our  course."  Salvo  after  salvo  fell  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  shell  after  shell  struck  our  ship.  Those  were 
exciting  moments.  I  no  longer  had  any  means  of  communication 
with  Lieut,  von  Stosch,  the  telephone  and  speaking  tube  conniec- 
tions  with  the  foremast  having  been  shot  away.  This  compelled 
me  to  depend  solely  upon  my  own  observations  of  the  fall  of  the 
shot  in  firing. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  continued  to  fire  with  all  four  heavy 
turrets,  but  at  9.13  p.  m.  a  serious  catastrophe  occurred;  a  38-cen- 
timeter shell  penetrated  the  turret  armor  of  Caesar  turret  and 
exploded  inside.  The  brave  commander  of  the  turret,  Lieut,  yon 
Bolterstein,  lost  both  legs,  and  almost  all  the  gun  crew  were 
killed.  A  charge  was  ignited  in  the  turret  by  fragments  of  the 
explosion.  The  fire  from  the  burning  charge  advanced  to  the 
ammunition  hoist,  where  two  more  charges  were  ignited,  and 
from  there  passed  on  into  the  handling  room,  where  likewise 
two  more  charges  were  ignited.  The  cartridges  burned  with 
sheets  of  suffocating  flames,  which  arose  into  the  heavens  far 
above  the  turret,  but  they  merely  burned  and  did  not  explode, 
as  the  charges  of  our  enemy  had  done.  That  was  the  salvation 
of  our  ship.  But  in  spite  of  that,  the  burning  of  the  charges  was 
disastrous  in  its  effect.  The  awful  suffocating  flames  destroyed 
everything  that  came  within  their  reach.  Of  the  78  men  mak- 
ing up  the  turret  crew  only  5  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  by 
climbing  through  the  hole  provided  for  the  ejecting  of  empty 
cartridge  cases,  some  of  them  being  severely  wounded.  The  re- 
maining 73  men  died  together  in  this  catastrophe,  meeting  a 
hero's  death  in  the  full  performance  of  duty  while  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  turret  commander. 
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A  few  moments  after  this  catastrophe,  a  second  occurred. 
A  38-centimeter  shell  landed  on  the  roof  of  the  turret  Dora,  pene- 
trating it,  and  in  this  case  also  exploding  inside  the  turret,  creat- 
ing a  new  scene  of  horrors.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  man 
who  was  hurled  out  of  the  turret  through  the  manhole  by  the 
pressure  of  air  resulting  from  the  explosion,  the  entire  turret 
crew,  including  the  personnel  of  the  amunition  room,  in  all  80 
men,  went  together  to  their  death.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gun 
Capt.  Arndt,  in  command  the  turret  Dora,  the  crew  had  stuck  to 
their  guns  with  heroic  courage  to  the  last  second.  Here  again 
the  burning  gas  ignited  the  charges  not  incased  in  their  protec- 
tive packings,  the  flames  extending  even  to  the  magazine  located 
deep  down  in  the  ship.  Large  tongues  of  flames  mixed  with  yel- 
low masses  of  smoke  shot  up  toward  the  heavens  from  both  after 
turrets  like  two  gruesome  funeral  torches. 

At  9.15  p.  m.  I  received  the  report  from  the  main  central  sta- 
tion: "Danger  from  gas  in  main  central.  Central  must  be  va- 
cated I"  This  was  somewhat  startling.  The  ship  must  be  in  a 
pretty  bad  condition  when  the  poisonous  gases  had  made  their 
way  into  the  main  central  which  was  so  carefully  isolated.  I 
gave  the  order:  "Switch  to  the  forward  station  I"  and  immediately 
ascertained  that  the  gun-control  apparatus  had  actually  been  con- 
nected up  with  the  forward  station  before  the  central  was  va- 
cated. Now  I  could  conduct  the  gunfire  only  by  calling  out  my 
orders  through  a  speaking  tube  to  an  order  transmitter  situated 
below  the  grating  on  which  I  stood.  He  repeated  the  orders 
through  his  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus,  directly  to  the 
gun  turrets.  This  greatly  increased  the  noise  of  voices  in  the 
gunnery  station,  but  it,  was  at  any  rate  still  possible  to  direct  the 
fire.  Hit  after  hit  fell  upon  the  ship.  The  enemy's  gunfire  was 
excellent.  My  heart  contracted  when  I  though  of  what  must  be 
taking  place  inside  the  ship.  We  in  the  armored  gun  station  were 
pretty  well  off.  My  train  of  though  was  suddenly  interrupted. 
All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were  in  the  throes  of 
destruction.  A  fearful  rushing,  a  violent  detonation,  and  then 
everything  about  us  was  black;  we  felt  a  terrific  shock;  the 
whole  turret  rose  upward  as  if  struck  by  a  giant  hand,  and  then 
fell  back  trembling  to  its  old  position.  A  heavy  shot  had  struck 
the  gun  station  about  50  centimeters  from  where  I  stood.  The 
shell  detonated  but  did  not  succeed  in  pentrating  the  thick  ar- 
mor, because  it  had  struck  at  an  unfavorable  angle.  Nevertheless 
it  had  torn  away  huge  pieces  of  the  armor.  Poisonous,  green- 
ish-yellow gases  floated  in  through  the  outlook  slits  into  our 
station.  I  shouted:  "Gas  masks  down!"  and  immediately  each 
man  pulled  his  gas  mask  down  over  his  face.  I  now  conducted  the 
fire  in  a  gas  mask,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  make 
myself  understood.  However,  the  gas  soon  passed  away,  and  we 
cautiously  raised  our  masks.  We  made  sure  that  the  gunnery  ap- 
paratus was  all  in  order.  Nothing  was  destroyed.  Even  the  deli- 
cate direction  indicators  had  marvelously  escaped,  thanks  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  installed  on  springs.  A  few  frag- 
ments of  explosion  had  entered  through  the  outlook  slits  into  the 
forward  control  station  and  had  wounded  some  of  the  men  there, 
among  them  the  navigating  officer.  The  heavy  armored  door  of 
the  command  station  had  been  sprung  from  its  place  by  the  great 
shock  and  now  stood  wide  open.  Two  men  endeavored  in  vain  to 
force  it  back,  but  this  was  impossible  as  it  was  jammed  too  tight. 
Then  unexpected  assistance!  arrived.  Once  more  we  heard  a 
terrifying  rushing  and  crashing,  and  like  a  thunderbolt  a  38-cen- 
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timeter  shell  exploded  under  the  bridge.  Whole  deck  plates 
were  thrown  into  the  air.  A  furious  blast  swept  everything  that 
was  not  nailed  and  riveted  fast  overboard.  In  it  vanished,  for 
example,  the  chart  house  with  all  the  charts  and  apparatus,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  my  beautiful  cloak,  which  I  had  left  hanging 
in  the  chart  house.  And  a  very  remarkable  thing  had  also  hap- 
pened; the  armored  door  of  the  gun  station  had  been  thrown 
£ack  into  position  by  the  terrific  shock  of  the  bursting  38-centi- 
meter shell.  Truly  a  polite  fellow,  the  Englishman.  As  he  had 
opened  the  door  for  us,  he  also  closed  it  again.  Had  it  all  been 
intentional?  At  any  rate,  we  were  very  well  pleased  to  have 
our  door  closed  for  us. 

Once  more  I  looked  for  the  enemy  through  my  periscope. 
The  salvos  continued  to  fall  upon  us,  but  we  could  see  almost 
nothing  of  the  enemy,  who  still  surrounded  us  in  a  huge  semi- 
circle. All  that  we  could  see  distinctly  was  a  mass  of  monstrous, 
red-gold  flames  bursting  from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  It  was 
but  seldom  that  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ship's  hull.  I 
measured  the  range  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  That  was  the  only 
way  in  which  to  determine  our  distance  from  the  enemy.  And 
without  great  hope  of  doing  the  enemy  much  damage,  I  had  fired 
salvo  after  salvo  from  the  two  forward  turrets.  I  could  feel  how 
our  firing  steadied  the  nerves  of  the  men.  If  w^e  had  ceased  our 
firing  at  this  time,  the  whole  crew  of  the  ship  would  have  been 
overpower  by  despair,  for  everyone  realized  that  a  few  minutes 
more  and  all  would  be  lost.  So  long  as  we  kept  firing,  however, 
things  did  not  seem  quite  so  desperate.  The  secondary  battery 
also  continued  firing;  but  of  the  six  guns  on  the  side,  only  two  re- 
mained in  commission.  The  barrel  of  the  fourth  gun  was  burst 
wide  open  through  an  explosion  in  the  tube,  and  the  third  gun 
was  shot  to  pieces.  The  two  15-centimeter  guns  remaining  in 
commission  kept  up  a  lively  fire  together  with  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  aim  indicators  in  the  Bertha  turret  now 
broke  down.  This  left  me  with  but  a  single  turret  which  I  could 
train  on  the  enemy  by  means  of  my  periscope.  The  train  of  my 
periscope,  as  indicated  by  the  control  apparatus  in  the  gunnery 
central,  was  continuously  called  to  the  Bertha  turret;  this  was 
a  certain  guide  for  the  turret  commander,  but  naturally  did  not 
suffice  for  ships  constantly  in  motion. 

Furthermore,  the  turret  commander  could  not  continuously 
discern  the  enemy  with  the  turret  telescope.  All  that  could  really 
be  seen  were  the  fiery  flashing  eyes  which  the  monster  opposite 
opened  from  time  to  time,  namely,  when  a  salvo  was  discharged. 
I  confined  my  fire  to  a  ship  which  alternately  discharged  double 
shots  out  of  two  turrets.  The  mouths  of  the  guns  then  looked 
like  two  blazing,  wide-open  eyes.  Suddenly,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  seen  something  like  this  before  —  Sascha  Schneider's 
picture,  The  Feeling  of  Despondency,  had  awakned  in  me  a  sen- 
sation similar  to  the  one  I  was  now  experiencing.  It  represented 
a  black  monster  of  vague  outline  sleepily  opening  and  shutting  his 
fiery  eyes  fixed  on  a  fettered  man,  ready  for  the  deadly  embrace. 
Our  present  condition  seemed  very  little  different  from  this  to 
me.  Also  our  struggle  with  the  monster  must  be  fought  to  the 
end.  The  Anna  turret,  under  the  leadership  of  brave  Gun  Capt. 
Weber  —  I  had  sent  the  turret  commander  to  the  after  gun  sta- 
tion to  replace  the  fourth  gunnery  officer  who  had  been  detached 
—  continued    to    fire    unflinchingly;     and    likewise     the     valiant 
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"Schulzburg,"  the  leader,  however,  frequently  firing  at  a  different 
target  from  the  one  ordered.  Without  any  aim  indicator  it  was 
impossible  to  have  both  turrets  tired  always  at  the  same  fire- 
spitting  muzzle  of  the  enemy. 

At  9.18  p.  m.  we  received  orders  by  wireless  from  the  Com- 
mander in  chief:  "Maneuver  for  the  head  of  the  enemy  line." 
This  meant  that  we  should  no  longer  charge  the  enemy  directly, 
but  that  we  should  keep  up  a  running  fight  with  his  leading  ships. 
We  immediately  turned  to  a  course  west  by  south.  Unfortunately 
the  enemy  now  stood  so  far  astern  that  1  could  no  longer  see  him 
in  the  forward  station,  and  the  lire  control  must  therefore  be 
transfered  to  the  after  station.  The  necessary  switching  could, 
however,  be  done  only  in  the  central  station.  This  station  could 
now  no  longer  be  used.  It  thus  became  impossible  for  the  mom- 
ent to  control  even  the  two  forward  turrets.  1  gave  the  order; 
"Turrets  independently."  For  sometime  the  two  turrets  tired  in- 
dependently under  the  direction  of  their  commanders.  I  ob- 
served that  the  Bertha  turret  quickly  got  the  range  of  the  target 
dead  astern  and  kept  it  under  a  lively  fire.  The  turret  Anna  also 
soon  began  firing.  For  some  time  the  enemy  stood  directly  astern 
of  us  so  that  the  forward  turrets  could  not  reach  him,  as  their 
angle  of  train  extended  only  up  to  220°.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  could  no  longer  defend  ourselves.  By  turning  out, 
the  torpedo  officer  fired  a  torpedo  at  80  hectometers.  Our  tor- 
pedo boats,  which  had  thus  far  remained  behind  us,  also  joined 
in  the  attack.  Several  flotillas  advanced  simultaneously.  A  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  arose  between  us  and  the  hostile  monsters.  A 
wild  tumult  of  battle  again  arose  before  our  eyes.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  One  torpedo  boat  after  an- 
other plunged  into  the  smoke,  disappearing  from  view,  and  then 
reappearing  again  for  a  moment.  Others  emerged,  on  their  way 
back,  having  fired  their  torpedoes.  The  flotillas  reassembled 
under  our  protection  and  then  went  forth  a  second  time  for  the 
attack.  The  enemy  now  disappeared  from  view,  and  his  shell 
ceased  to  fall  upon  us.  We  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  The  hostile 
fire  thundered  and  roared  as  before  but  we  were  no  longer  a  tar- 
get for  the  guns.  As  my  recorder  had  to  leave  central  at  9.15  p.  m. 
with  the  rest,  no  records  of  this  part  of  the  battle  could  be  kcj?t. 

At  9.23  p.  m.  the  announcement  came  from  central:  '*Main 
central  again  manned."  I  learned  later  that  the  trouble  had  been 
caused  by  thick  masses  of  yellowish  gas  making  their  way  into 
central  through  the  speaking  tubes  from  the  Caesar  turret.^  In 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  no  one  had  noticed  it  at  the  time. 
Suddenly  the  entire  central  was  filled  with  it.  Everyone  put 
down  his  gas  mask.  The  order  transmission  officer,  Lieut.  Hoch, 
ordered:  "Switch  gun  control  apparatus  to  forward  station,"  and 
then  had  the  central  vacated.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  me- 
chanic, Schoening,  courageously,  and  with  his  gas  mask  securely 
adjusted,  returned  to  the  central.  He  felt  his  way  through  the 
poison-laden  gases  which  entirely  filled  the  room  to  the  speak- 
ing tubes,  and  closed  them  with  w^ooden  plugs.  Meanwhile  the 
electric  ventilation  was  started  and  in  a  few  moments  it  had  be- 
come clearer  in  the  central,  the  gases  were  removed  by  suction, 
ind  the  order  transmitters  returned  to  their  stations.  It  had  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  cease  operations  for  a  time. 

At  9.37  p.  m.,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  hostile  vessel  In 
sight,  the  order  was  given  to  suspend  action.  All  gun  crews 
were  summoned  on  deck  to  extinguish  fires.     The  forward  con- 
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ning  station  was  burning  and  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  the  15- 
centimeter  gun  crews  were  ordered  to  extinguish  the  lire.  The 
gun  duel  came  to  a  halt,  but  a  stubborn  light  against  water  and 
lire  was  going  on  inside  the  ship.  Notwithstanding  the  tact  tiiat 
everything  possible  of  an  inflammable  nature  had  been  removed 
from  the  ship,  the  fire  still  found  something  to  feed  upon,  especial- 
ly in  the  hnoleum,  wooden  decks,  clothing,  and  oil  paint.  Toward 
10  p.  m.  we  had  practically  mastered  the  hostile  elements,  the 
fire  still  smoldering  only  in  places.  The  Caesar  and  Dora  tur- 
rets were  still  smoking  somewhat;  thick  yellow  gas  continued  to 
flow  out  of  them  at  intervals,  but  this  gradually  ceased  after  the 
ammunition  rooms  were  flooded.  None  of  us  would  have  belieyed 
that  a  ship  could  withstand  so  many  heavy  hits.  After  the  battle 
was  over,  we  verified  about  20  hits  with  38-centimeter  shell,  and 
an  equal  number  of  heavy  hits  of  small  caliber.  The  resisting 
power  of  our  ship  together  with  the  enormous  destructive  effect 
of  her  armament  was  a  brilliant  tribute  to  the  builders  of  pur 
navy,  especially  to  the  genial  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 

The  Luetzow  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.     At  9.20  p.  m.  this 
had  been  recorded  in  the  after  gun  station:  "Target  covered  by 
thick   smoke   of   Luetzow."     After   that   the   burning   ship   disap- 
peared in  the  constantly  increasing  gloom.    Our  battle  comrades, 
the  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  and  Von  Der  Tann,  were,  however,  still  with 
us.    They,  too,  had  been  severely  punished.    The  Seydlitz  in  par- 
ticular had  suffered.    Huge  flames  were  leaping  upward  from  one 
of  her  turrets.     Fires  were  raging  in  all  the  ships.     The  bow  of 
the  Seydlitz  lay  deep  in   the  water.     Admiral  Hipper,  when  he 
came  alongside  the  Seydlitz  in  his  torpedo  boat,  had  learned  that 
she    no    longer    possessed    her    wireless    outfit    and    that    several 
thousand  tons  of  water  had  already  entered  the  ship.     Then  he 
wanted  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Moltke,  commanded  by   Gapt. 
von  Karpf,  the  former  commander  of  the  HohenzoUern.     But  as 
he  was  about  to  climb  on  board,  the  ship  received  such  an  in- 
ferno of  shells  that  the  commanding  officer  could  not  reduce  his 
speed.    The  Derffiinger  also  was  asked  by  Admiral  Hipper  what 
damages  she  had  sustained.    When  we  replied  that  we  were  now 
firing  only  two   30.5-centimeter   and   two   15-centimeter   guns   on 
the  starboard  side,  that  we  had  3,400  tons  of  water  in  the  ship, 
and  that  our  signalling  apparatus  was  destroyed  except  our  ra- 
dio receivers,  he  decided  not  to  come  on  board.    He  finally  board- 
ed the  Moltke  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  battle  made  this 
possible.    Nevertheless  the  commander  of  the  Derffiinger  had  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  battle  cruisers  during  the  entire  four  phases 
of  the  battle.    The  name  of  Gapt.  Hartog  is  inseperably  connected 
for  all  time  with  the  death  voyage  of  the  battle  cruisers  of  the 
Skagerrak.    A  great  number  of  men  had  been  killed  on  all  our 
battle  cruisers.     Hundreds  had  met  heroes'  deaths  in  this  great 
attack.    But  our  task,  in  common  with  that  of  torpedo-boat  flotil- 
las in  covering  the  retiring  maneuver  of  the  fleet,  had  been  bril- 
liantly performed.     Admiral  Scheer  had  been  enabled  to  maneu- 
ver the  fleet  fully  intact  from  the   threatening  encircling.     The 
route  over  which  the  fleet  retired  can  be  seen  in  sketch  2.     We 
note  that  from  7.48  p.  m.  the  fleet  steered  a  northwesterly  course 
in  echelon  formation  and  then  in  column  a  northeasterly  course 
up  to  8.35  p.  m.     At  8.35  p.  m.  the  fleet  had  already  turned  into 
a  wester! V  course.    Sketch  2  shows  the  path  over  which  the  fleet 
had  traveled.    We  see  from  it  that  up  to  7.48  p.  m.  the  fleet  had 
steered  in  a  northwesterly  course  in  echelon  formation,  and  then, 
up  to  8.35  p.  m.,  a  northeasterly  course  in  column.    At  8.35  p.  m. 
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the  fleet  had  already  turned  into  a  westerly  course,  in  order  not 
to  leave  the  burning  Wiesbaden,  which  was  continuously  under 
the  heaviest  fire,  in  the  lurch;  after  this  turned  back  into  an 
easterly  course,  and  then,  at  9.17  p.  m.,  completed  the  counter- 
march on  the  westerly  course,  which  had  been  ordered  at  9.12  p. 
m.,  and  withdrew  under  the  protection  of  the  battle  cruisers  and 
the  torpedo-boat  flotillas,  from  the  surrounding  semicfrcle.  The 
ships  farthest  forward,  the  vessels  of  the  third  squadron,  came 
into  the  battle  when  they  engaged  the  vessels  of  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth class  at  7.48  p.  m.;  and  then  again  when  they  came  within 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  encircling  English  ships  upon  complet- 
ing their  advance  on  the  eastern  course  at  8.35  p.  m.  and  at  9.17 
p.  m.  The  first  squadron  occupying  a  position  at  the  middle 
of  the  line  did  not  use  its  guns  at  all  during  the  daytime  battle, 
but  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  night  engagement.  The  second 
squadron,  in  consequence  of  its  slow  speed,  had  remained  several 
nautical  miles  in  the  rear.  By  chance,  however,  it  came  into  the 
engagement  during  the  last  phase  of  the  battle,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  later  on.  In  consequence  of  the  tactical  char- 
acter, arrangement,  and  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the  English  ships 
engaged  only  our  most  modern  and  efficient  vessels  in  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  the  battle.  Only  in  this  way  could  it  have  hap- 
pened that  we  absolutely  lost  no  ship  during  the  battle  itself  — 
the  severely  damaged  Luetzow  was  abandoned  by  her  crew  on  the 
day  after  the  battle  and  then  torpedoed  by  us  ourselves  —  while 
the  English  lost  three  of  their  best  ships.  This  fact  is  a  bril- 
liant witness  to  the  consummate  tactical  skill  of  Admira^  Scheer 
and  his  gifted  chief  of  staff,  Rear  Admiral  von  Trother. 

The  Fifth  Phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak  (from  9.37  p.  m.  to 
10.35  p.  m.)  —  And  the  Night  of  June  1  —  The  Last  Gunnery 
Duel— -The  Night  Battle  —  Sinking  of  the  "Pommern." 

A  pause  in  the  battle  followed  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy  which  lasted  until  10.22  p.  m.  On  board 
the  Derfflinger  we  began  preparations  for  the  night  at  this  time. 
Almost  all  of  the  searchlights  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  star- 
board side  we  had  only  one  left;  on  the  port  side,  two.  "Hein- 
zelmaenchen"  and  his  helpers  had  all  they  could  do  to  execute 
in  a  measure  all  the  demands  made  upon  them.  I  remained  on 
the  bridge  in  constant  expectation  of  coming  upon  the  enemy 
again.  There  was  a  man  at  every  periscope  who  searched  the 
horizon,  and  all  the  telescopes  were  in  use. 

At  about  10  p.  m.  we  sighted  our  first  squadron  steering  a 
southerly  course.  Our  comamnder,  who  still  had  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  cruisers,  led  our  formation  toward  the  head 
of  our  main  body  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  further  forward. 
The  other  battle  cruisers  followed  the  Derfflinger  without  any 
signal.  As  we  were  executing  this  maneuver  we  and  the  first 
cruiser  suddenly  came  under  heavy  fire  from  the  southeast.  It 
was  already  growing  dark.  The  gloom  had  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  "Clear  ship  for  action  I"  again  sounded  throughout  the 
ship,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  had  the  Anna  turret  trained  on  the 
target  and  a  shot  was  fired.  The  prevailing  darkness  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  the  Bertha  turret  to  bear  on  the  target.  I  fired 
with  the  Anna  turret  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  even  so  there 
was  a  pause.  A  heavy  hit  struck  the  Anna  turret  and  bent  one 
of  the  packing  disks  of  the  traverse  circle  so  that  the  turret 
jammed.    Our  last  weapon  seemed  about  to  fall  from  our  hands. 
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Again  Capt.  Weber,  with  his  customary  quick  decision,  ran 
out  of  the  turret  and  with  the  aid  of  some  petty  officers  and  men 
of  the  gun  crew  cut  away  the  packing  disk  with  axes  and  hatch- 
ets and  got  the  turret  clear  again.  In  this  way  we  could  at  least 
fire  a  shot  now  and  then.  1  fired  almost  exclusively  with  an  es- 
timated range.  Only  rarely  did  the  range  taker  succeed  in  meas- 
uring the  distance  from  a  Hashing.  I  fired  at  range  of  80  hundred, 
60  hundred,  and  100  hundred  and  thereabouts.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  observe  the  flash.  Once  more  the  station  had  become  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Then  help  arrived  from  a  source  where 
we  would  have  least  expected  it.  Our  second  squadron,  the  old 
ships  of  the  Deutschland  class,  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
after  the  countermarch  on  the  southerly  coiu'se.  Admiral  Scheer 
now  considered  the  moment  opportune  to  arrange  the  fleet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  tactically  correct  for  advance  toward  the 
south.  The  second  squadron,  in  consequence  of  his  command, 
took  up  its  position  at  the  rear  of  the  two  modern  squadrons. 
The  chief  of  the  second  squadron  had  just  executed  this  order  by 
leading  his  squadron  westward  past  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
and  also  past  us.  This  brought  him  between  us  and  the  enemy, 
who  was  pressing  hard,  and  who  suddenly  saw  seven  large  ships 
advancing  against  him  at  high  speed.  At  the  same  time  our  inde- 
fatigable torpedo  boats  once  more  joined  in  the  attack.  That  was 
too  much  for  our  foe.  He  turned  away  and  disappeared  in  the 
gloom.  May  we  never  see  him  again.  A  great  joy  filled  our 
hearts  as  we  suddenly  saw  ourselves  free.  I  saw  all  the  good 
friends  of  my  former  squadron  approaching;  the  brave  Hessen, 
on  which  I  had  spent  five  years;  the  Pommern,  the  Schleswig,  the 
Holstein,  and  others.  All  kept  up  and  received  a  lively  fire  which 
lasted  for  a  short  time.  The  enemy,  however,  had  had  enough. 
If  he  had  dreamed  what  kind  of  ships  they  were,  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  have  turned  away.  They  were,  however,  the  celebrated 
German  "five  minute"  ships,  for  whose  destruction  the  English 
claimed  five  minutes  would  suffice.  Now,  however,  he  bravely 
avoided  them. 

At  10.31  p.  m.  my  trusty  recorder  recorded  the  last  shot  fired 
from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Derfflinger  with  a  deflection  of  244° 
and  a  range  of  75  hundred.  The  long  northern  day  came  to  a 
close,  and  the  short  night  lasting  from  11  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  began. 
The  battle  cruisers  received  the  order  for  the  night:  "Take  posi- 
tion at  end  of  line."  We  therefore  had  the  honorable  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  rear  of  the  fleet  on  the  south,  while  cruising.  I  da 
not  know  where  the  Seydlitz  and  Moltke  were  during  this  night 
The  Seydlitz,  seriously  damaged,  had  already  been  fighting  des- 
perately to  keep  herself  afloat.  Only  by  the  greatest  efforts  was 
it  possible  for  the  crew  of  the  ship,  under  her  valiant  commander, 
Capt.  von  Egidy,  and  her  efficient  executive  officer,  Lieut.  Com- 
mander von  Alvensleben,  to  get  the  ship  into  Wilhelmshaven  two 
days  after  the  battle. 

Only  the  Derfflinger  and  the  von  der  Tann  took  their  posi- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  line  on  this  night.  We  no  longer  consid- 
ered ourselves  a  very  efficient  rear  guard.  Our  starboard  side 
was  our  gogd  side.  All  six  15-centimeter  guns  on  that  side  were 
still  intact;  but  a  single  searchlight  was  hardly  sufficient.  On 
the  port  side  we  still  had  only  two  15-centimeter  guns  capable  of 
firing.  Hence  we  had  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  attack  the 
English  torpedo  boats  on  the  starboard  side  so  far  as  possible. 
There  we  could  take  good  care  of  them. 
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As  the  heavens  were  overcast,  the  night  at  last  became  dark. 
We  officers  had  now  left  the  conning  tower  and  took  our  sta- 
tions on  the  bridge.  The  commander  joined  us.  He  shook  my 
hand  heartily  and  said:  "That  was  well  done."  These  words 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  as  has  every  mark  of  recognition  which 
I  have  later  received.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  cool,  he 
ordered  a  bottle  of  port.  The  glasses  were  filled,  and  we  officers 
drank  to  the  day.  I  sent  my  man  below  decks  to  my  room  to  see 
how  things  were  down  there  and  to  bring  me  another  doak. 
Haenel  came  back  with  the  cloak  and  reported  with  a  beaming 
face:  "The  Herr  Captain's  room  is  the  only  whole  one  left.  All  the 
others  are  completely  destroyed."  In  looking  at  his  smiling 
countenance  I  could  but  think  of  the  old  lines: 

Oh,  St.  FlorlanI 

Protect  my  house  and  let  the  others  bum! 

As  we  were  the  next  to  the  last  ship  in  the  long  line,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  we  would  escape  attack  by  the  torpedo  boats, 
which  must  always  direct  their  attacks  at  the  vessels  heading 
the  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  English  destroyer  found 
the  way  to  us  during  the  entire  night.  All  the  other  destroyers 
were  driven  off  by  the  vessels  ahead  of  us.  I  can  not  tell  very 
much  about  these  night  engagements,  as  we  were  too  far  away. 
Firing  was  kept  up,  however,  during  the  entire  night.  One  must 
admit  that  the  English  torpedo  boats  attacked  us  over  and  over 
again  with  marvelous  spirit.  But  they  accomplished  practicably 
nothing.  The  only  German  ship  that  was  sunk  during  the  njght 
was  the  small  cruiser  Frauenlob,  and  she  was  not  sunk  by  tor- 
pedo boats  but  by  an  English  cruiser  which  had  overcome  her  in 
a  gunnery  duel  and  then  sent  a  torpedo  into  her  side.  Not  until 
dawn  did  the  English  torpedoes  meet  with  any  success.  An  Eng- 
lish destroyer  succeeded  in  hitting  and  destroying  the  Pom  mem 
with  torpedo  fire  at  long  range. 

From  our  position  we  were  able  to  quietly  watch  the  battle 
as  it  was  fought  out,  at  times  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  Search- 
lights flashed,  illuminating  torpedo  boats  as  they  advanced  at 
maximum  speed.  Both  ships  and  torpedo  boats  used  their  guns; 
the  huge  splashes  were  lighted  up  and  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
rolled  past  the  ships  and  boats.  All  details  escaped  us.  Never- 
theless, the  outcome  of  the  battle  was  plain  to  us,  when  one  burn- 
ing, glowing  vessel  after  another  drove  past  us.  I  could  but  think 
of  the  living  torches  which  the  Romans  in  their  gruesome  orgies 
had  running  about  while  burning,  for  their  entertainment.  All 
iron  parts  were  red  hot.  The  boats  looked  like  particularly  fine 
golden  red  filigree  work.  The  reason  why  the  fire  spread  so 
rapidly  over  the  English  boats  was  that  they  were  fitted  for  oil 
firing  only.  The  oil  ignited  by  the  gunfire  spread  quickly  oyer 
all  parts  of  the  deeply  rolling  vessels.  It  seemed  as  if  at  least 
10  boats  and  ships  drove  past  us  in  this  condition.  We  looked  at 
them  with  mingled  feelings,  for  we  were  not  absolutely  certain 
that  some  of  them  might  not  be  German  boats.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  no  German  boat  was  destroyed  that  night.  Our 
boats  were  cruising  in  search  of  the  enemy  fleet.  It  is  a  strange 
and  almost  incredible  thing  that  our  boats  spent  the  night  search- 
ing for  the  English  main  body  and  did  not  find  it,  although  its 
point  of  departure  was  correctly  known. 

When  the  firing  forward  became  somewhat  quieter  I  heard,  as 
I  stood  beside  the  commander,  the  noise  of  a  turbine  torpedo 
boat  approaching  at  high  speed.     It  was  on  the  starboard  side. 
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and  suddenly  a  black  object  emerged  at  about  4  points  to  star- 
board. Shall  we  light  our  single  searchlight  and  thereby  betray 
our  presence,  or  shall  we  wait  until  the  destroyer  covers  us  with 
his  searchlight  in  order  to  determine  our  position  before  firing 
his  shot?  I  hastily  advised  the  commander  not  to  use  our  search- 
light. He  agreed  with  me,  and  the  destroyer  rushed  past  us.  He 
was  quite  near,  only  300  or  400  meters  away,  but  he  did  not  use 
his  lights  and  fired  neither  gun  nor  torpedo.  The  ship  following 
us,  the  Von  der  Tann,  did  exactly  as  we  did.  As  the  gunnery  of- 
ficer told  me  later,  they  also  feared  that  the  flash  of  their  search- 
lights would  bring  the  whole  swarm  of  torpedo  boats  down  upon 
them.  Had  they  not  seen  us  on  board  the  English  destroyer? 
Had  he  fired  all  his  torpedoes?  Had  he  already  been  under  such 
telling  fire  that  now  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  away?  I 
do  not  know.    "Ships  that  pass  in  the  night." 

Thus  the  night  wore  away  and  morning  dawned.  At  2.15  a. 
m.  a  burning  ship  drifted  past  us;  orobably  the  English  armored 
cruiser  Black  Prince.  The  entire  ship  was  aglow.  It  must  haye 
been  sometime  since  anyone  remained  alive  on  board.  At  3.10  a. 
m.  we  heard  two  great  detonations  to  port,  but  we  could  not 
discover  what  had  taken  place.  We  had  to  stop  many  times  be- 
cause the  entire  line  ahead  of  us  got  into  disorder,  owing  to  the 
numerous  torpedo  boat  attacks.  Vessels  in  turning  out  to  avoid 
the  attacks  and  in  advancing  against  the  enemy  boats,  left  their 
line,  described  circles,  and  then  had  to  push  into  line  again 
wherever  they  could.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Nassau,  which  origin- 
ally had  been  the  second  ship  of  the  entire  line,  gradually  be- 
came the  last  ship  in  the  line,  and  therefore  immediately  ahead 
of  us.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  our  navigating  officer  and  the 
watch  officer  to  keep  the  ship  always  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  line  so  that  we  should  not  lose  our  place  in  the  darkness. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  dawn  we  believed  with  certainty 
that  we  were  about  to  enter  battle  once  more  with  the  entire 
English  fleet.  All  preparations  were  made  for  the  day's  en- 
counter. The  direction  indicators  of  the  Bertha  turret  were  again 
put  in  order  by  Heinzelmaenchen  and  his  faithful  helpers. 

We  then  assembled  on  the  bridge  and  gazed  into  the  night 
and  into  the  creeping  dawn.  The  torpedo  attacks  seemed  to  have 
ceased.  Suddenly  —  it  was  about  3.50  a.  m.  —  we  heard  a  loud 
detonation,  and  an  enormous  shaft  of  fire  arose  before  our  eyes 
toward  heaven.  From  the  distance  it  looked  like  a  giant  sheaf 
of  fire  from  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  We  noticed  that  the 
two  ships  ahead  of  us  were  turning  out  with  their  rudders  hard 
to  port.  What  had  happened  ahead?  What  catastrophe  had  taken 
place?  Our  ship  continued  to  cut  the  waves.  We  held  our 
course,  and  so  passed  the  place  where  the  explosion  had  taken 
place.  We  looked  all  about  us  to  see  whether  any  men  or  pieces 
of  wreckage  were  floating  in  the  water.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen.  As  we  passed  over  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  oc- 
curred we  could  not  form  the  slightest  idea  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  yet  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  Pommern,  a  bat- 
tleship of  13,000  tons,  had  passed.  An  English  torpedo  boat  had 
sneaked  up  to  the  very  limit  of  visibility  and  torpedoed  the 
Pommern.  The  ship  must  have  been  blown  to  atoms,  as  a  few 
minutes  later  not  the  least  trace  of  her  was  to  be  seen.  My  iollv 
friend  and  comrade,  Lieut.  Commander  Elle,  met  a  hero's  death 
on  board  the  Pommern.  As  gunnery  officer  he  had  always  taken 
such  pains  to  stow  the  ammunition  so  as  to  be  safe  from  torpedo 
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attack,  and  now  it  had  all  counted  for  nothing,  for  a  torpedo 
must  certainly  have  struck  an  ammunition  room.  We  did  not 
know  until  several  days  later  that  it  was  the  Pommern  which 
had  been  blown  up. 

At  4.10  a.  m.  the  second  squadron,  which  was  preceding  us, 
began  to  fire.  We  sounded  the  alarm  "Clear  ship  for  action,"  for 
we  felt  certain  that  a  great  decisive  battle  was  at  hand.  But,  as 
it  turned  out,  it  was  only  an  English  destroyer  which  had  ven- 
tured to  near  and  been  fired  upon.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  one 
that  had  a  short  time  previously  torpedoed  the  Pommern.  At  any 
rate  she  got  rough  handling  now.  The  destroyer,  which  was  only 
a  short  distance  from  us,  was  set  on  fire  before  our  eyes  and  be- 
came lost  in  the  gruesome  procession  of  living  torches. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  risen.  On  our  ships  hundreds  of  bin- 
oculars and  telescopes  searched  the  horizon,  but  nowhere  was 
there  any  trace  of  the  enemy.  The  fleet  continued  to  the  south, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  June  1  we  entered  Wilhelmshaven.  Our 
ship  was  very  badly  damaged,  and  at  many  places  everything  had 
been  converted  into  a  mass  of  debris.  The  vital  parts,  however, 
had  not  been  struck.  The  engines,  boilers,  steering  arrangements, 
propeller  shafts,  and  most  of  auxiliary  machinery  were  practi- 
cally intact,  thanks  to  the  heavy  armor.  The  engine  rooms  had 
been  filled  for  a  long  time  with  poisonous  gases,  but  by  using 
their  gas  masks  the  engine  personnel  —  even  though  some  of  them 
were  lost  —  had  been  able  to  carry  on.  The  entire  ship  was 
strewn  with  thousands  of  fragments,  large  and  small,  resulting 
from  the  explosions.  Among  these  fragments  we  found  two  38- 
centimeter  caps  of  projectiles  which  were  almost  undamaged; 
huge  pieces  in  the  form  of  large  buckets,  which  later  were  used 
in  the  commander's  cabin  and  in  the  officers'  mess  as  champagne 
coolers,  even  though  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had 
been  thrown  on  board  by  our  English  opponents  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  armor  plate  had  been  perforated  in  several  places,  but 
the  leaks  had  always  been  stopped  up  or  we  had  been  able  to  con- 
fine the  inflowing  water  to  small  compartments.  At  Wilhelms- 
haven we  buried  our  dead,  almost  200  from  the  Derfflinger,  who 
now  rest  in  honor  in  the  cemetery  there. 

On  4  June  the  Emperor  inspected  our  ship  and  she  was  then 
docked  at  Kiel  for  a  six  months'  overhauling.  She  was  again 
ready  for  battle  in  December,  1916,  after  many  repairs  of  various 
kinds,  including  her  guns.  The  battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  the  last  meeting  between  our  ship  and  the  ene- 
my, at  least  so  long  as  the  flag  to  which  we  had  sworn  our  al- 
legiance floated  at  her  stern.  This  proud  ship  now  rests  in  the 
Bay  of  Scapa  Flow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Observations  on  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  1  June,  the  German  fleet  was 
standing  off  Horn  Reef,  at  the  same  latitude,  therefore,  as  the 
Danish  city  Esbjerg.  When  we  discovered  far  and  wide  nothing 
of  the  enemy,  I  admit  frankly  that  a  load  fell  from  my  heart; 
for  with  our  disabled  ship,  and  especially  with  our  crippled  bat- 
tery, we  could  have  made  but  a  poor  showing  against  a  dread- 
naught  with  her  guns  intact.  I  had  already  fired  almost  all  the 
ammunition  for  the  Anna  and  Bertha  turrets,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ammunition  in  the  Caesar  and  Dora  turrets  could  not  be  utilized, 
as  these  turrets  were  still  filled  with  poisonous  gases,  and  the 
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ammunition  rooms  were  flooded.  I  regretted  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  sake  of  om*  fleet  and  the  Fatherland,  that  the 
decisive  battle  was  not  fought  then.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  grief  and  a  disappointment  for  Admiral  Scheer,  our  com- 
mander in  chief.  It  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
English  to  have  offered  us  battle  in  the  early  morning.  They  liad 
kept  in  touch  with  us  during  the  whole  night  by  means  of  their 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats.  The  English  commander  in  chief 
was  therefore  kept  constantly  informed  by  radio  concerning  our 
every  movement.  It  would  have  been  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
the  Fatherland  if  an  engagement  had  occurred  at  that  time  off 
Horn  Reef,  which  was  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  Heli- 
goland. To  judge  by  what  we  saw  on  31  May,  many  of  the  Eng- 
glish  ships  must  have  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and  it  must 
have  required  an  enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition  to  put  the 
German  dreadnaughts  entirely  out  of  action.  If  Jellicoe  had 
sought  a  decision  off  Horn  Reef  on  1  June,  the  English  Navy 
would  doubtless  have  been  forced  to  yield  her  place  as  the  strong- 
est navy  of  the  world  to  America.  I  willingly  admit  that  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Jellicoe's  fleet  on  1  June  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  but,  as  one  fully  informed  concerning  our  ships  and  of  naval 
armaments  and  also  well  informed  concerning  the  English  ships 
and  their  armaments,  and  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  in  the 
battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  I  think  I  can  say  with  ccitainty  that  a 
naval  engagement  between  the  English  and  German  dreadnaughts 
fought  to  an  absolute  decision,  would  have  cost  the  enemy  a  very 
large  number  of  his  capital  ships. 

On  31  May  it  was  not  possible  for  Admiral  Scheer,  after  bis 
maneuver  of  withdrawal  from  the  "lion's  claws"  to  again  deploy 
his  fleet  for  battle  in  a  manner  that  would  be  tactically  favorable. 
A  night  engagement  between  two  fleets  of  such  power  was  an 
impossibility.  In  spite  of  all  means  of  recognition  provided  for  bat- 
tle in  the  darkness,  the  action  would  have  unavoidably  been  a  cruel 
melee,  a  rending  of  ship  by  ship  without  a  knowledge  of  whether 
it  were  friend  or  foe.  But  even  if  we,  like  "fearless  gamblers*'  had 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a  night  battle,  the  English  fleet  must 
have  avoided  it.  She  would  have  lost  in  a  night  engagement  all 
the  advantages  of  her  numerical  superiority,  her  greater  speed, 
and  her  long-range  guns;  everything  would  have  been  left  to 
blind  chance.  Jellicoe  did  perfectly  right  in  withdrawing  at 
nightfall  and  in  bestowing  his  squadron  during  the  night  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  our  torpedo  boat  flotillas 
systematically  searching  the  locality  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought.  Jellicoe,  furthermore,  did  perfectly  right  from  the  stra- 
tegical point  of  view  in  not  presenting  himself  for  battle  on 
1  June.  With  the  employment  of  the  English  fleet  as  a  "fleet  in 
being" — that  is  to  say,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence — ^it  bad 
fully  performed  the  duty  thus  far  assigned  to  it.  The  battle  of 
the  Skagerrak  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  it  as  a  "fleet  in  being."  If  Jellicoe  nad  not  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak  on  31  May,  and  in  order  to  keep  his 
fleet  undamaged  had  instead  withdrawn  to  his  port  of  sortie 
at  Scapa  Flow,  we  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  task 
assigned  to  us  by  a  commerce  destroying  warfare  in  the  Skag- 
errak and  the  Kattegatt,  and  would  thus  have  had  control  of  the 
North  Sea  for  a  long  time.  The  execution  of  our  task,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak.  But  as  Jellicoe 
did  not  attack  our  fleet  as  it  was  steaming  toward  the  German 
mine  fields  and  home  ports,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  surrender 
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the  mastery  of  the  sea.  To  what  end  then  in  this  strategical  g^e 
of  chance  should  an  additional  move  be  made  when  his  position 
was  already  such  that  the  checkmate  of  the  opponent  could  hut 
be  the  result?  Jellicoe  withdrew  to  Scapa  Flow.  Later,  when 
he  made  Beatty  the  chief  of  the  fleet  in  his  place  and  was  made  a 
lord  by  his  King,  he  took  the  name  of  "Viscount  of  Scapa."  Many 
a  person  in  Germany  and  in  England  laughed  at  the  idea  that  an 
admiral  should  take  his  name  from  a  desolate  spot  where  his 
fleet  had  lain  continuously  at  anchor  for  almost  four  years.  Never- 
theless this  four  years  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  English  fleet 
contributed  decisively  to  the  fact  that  our  entire  navy  was  forci- 
bly conducted  to  this  same  Scapa  Flow  and  that  it  now  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  there.  What  a  triumph  for  the  "Viscount 
of  Scapa."  As  the  confidence  of  the  English  in  victory  was  se- 
verely shaken  after  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  Churchill  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  in  the  October  number  of  the  London 
Magazine  on  the  war  by  land  and  sea.  What  he  says  in  these 
articles  concerning  the  war  at  sea  and  the  battle  of  the  Skagerrak 
is  in  my  opinion  not  correct.  More's  the  pity.  We  could  but 
draw  the  following  conclusions  at  that  time:  the  English  fleet 
presented  itself  for  battle  outside  our  mine  fields  and  at  a  respect 
ful  distance  from  our  submarine  bases  and  coast  defense.  We, 
however,  were  forced  to  seek  battle  if  only  to  make  an  attempt 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  iron  clutch  with  which  England  was 
strangling  us.  Hence  we  were  compelled  to  seek  the  English  fleet 
out  on  its  own  coast  and  engage  it  there. 

In  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  said  that  the  submarine 
warfare  could  only  be  carried  out  with  an  intact,  high-sea  fleet; 
that  our  naval  harbors  would  have  been  hopelessly  blocked  if 
we  had  lost  our  fleet.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  a  battle  with  the  enemy  fleet  was  not  equivalent  beforehand 
to  the  loss  of  our  entire  fleet.  The  Skagerrak  could  be  cited  as 
proof  of  this.  In  the  second  place,  the  cruisers,  old  battleships, 
and  torpedo  boats,  together  with  our  submarines,  mine  layers, 
mine  sweepers,  airships,  flying  machines,  and  coast  defenses, 
that  would  have  been  left  to  us  in  any  case,  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  submarine  warfare.  Furthermore,  we 
still  had  the  Kattegatt  as  a  port  of  sortie  for  our  U-boats.  The 
submarine  warfare  had  been  conducted  in  Flanders  without  the 
fleet,  under  much  more  difficult  conditions  than  those  in  the 
North  Sea.  A  decisive  battle  on  the  high  seas  would  indeed  have 
made  the  submarine  warfare  unnecessary,  and  would  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  end. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  our  joy  at  our  partial  victory 
over  th^  English  fleet  at  the  Skagerrak  by  these  reflections,  but 
it  turned  out  that  this  victory — like  all  our  others  on  land  and 
sea— did  not  constitute  a  final  victory  for  the  German  people. 
That  it  was  like  a  chalybeate  bath  for  the  fleet  and  gave  the 
German  people  new  strength  and  confidence,  contributing  great- 
ly to  their  prestige,  there  can  be  no  Question.  It  was  a  bad  day 
fbr  England  as  we  sent  10,000  English  seamen,  together  with  the 
proudest  of  the  English  ships,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while 
scarcely  more  than  2,000  German  sailors  had  to  yield  up  their 
lives  for  their  victorious  flag. 

TTic  extracts  from  Churchiirs  articles  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine (autumn,  1916)  were  published  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Fremden  Presse,  of  the  News  Bureau  of  the  Imperial  Navy  Office. 
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I  bring  my  narrative  of  tiie  greatest  day  at  sea  which  we 
Germans  have  ever  experienced  to  a  close  with  the  wish  that  my 
little  book  and  Chm-chill's  article  may  be  the  means  of  enlighten- 
ing many  Germans  as  to  the  enormous  influence  the  control  of  the 
sea  has  exerted  on  the  history  of  the  world,  and  will  continue  to 
exert  for  all  time  to  come.  And  I  express  the  hope  that  in 
coming  years  many  Germans,  proud  of  being  Germans  and  sailors, 
will  let  the  sea  wind  whisUe  in  their  nostrils. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  been  a  poor  nation.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  greatly  humiliated  in  our  national  honor.  But 
because  of  that  we  v^ll  permit  no  one  to  take  from  us  the  cour- 
age for  new  deeds.    Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  maxim: 

Money  lost — nothing  lost  I 
Honor  lost — ^much  lostl 
Courage  lost — all  lostl 
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OPERATIONS 


Analysis  of  Torpedo  Firing  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 


Torpedoes  Fired  at  the  Enemy  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

An  analysis  and  summary  of  all  the  torpedoes  fired  by  British 
j'hips  and  vessels  follows: 

"Probability"  figures  based  on  peace  practices  are  given  as  a 
comparison,  principally  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  ease  or 
difficulty  of  the  different  shots.  These  chances,  of  course,  take 
no  account  of  bad  runs  or  successful  avoidance  of  torpedoes. 
The  higher  figure  given  in  some  cases  is  that  for  a  line  of  big 
ships,  2%  cables  apart;  the  lower  figure  that  for  a  single  ship  shot. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  hits  claimed  corres- 
ponds very  closely  with  the  "probability"  for  single  ship  shots. 

The  estimate  of  actual  hits  is  based  on  information  available, 
necessarily  by  no  means  reliable.  A  comparison  of  the  reports 
from  British  individual  ships  would  give  about  18  hits  instead 
of  the  13  given  in  the  list  below.  In  the  latter  number  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  possibility  that  more  than  one  hit  may  have 
been  made  on  the  same  ship;  there  is,  however,  no  confirmation 
that  more  than  one  hit  was  obtained  on  any  ship.  The  estimated 
number  of  actual  hits  is  therefore  considered  to  be,  if  anything, 
on  the  low  side. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
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Some  of  the  other  claims  may  Ultimately  be  upheld,  but  there 
is  at  present  no  evidence  that  further  hits  were  obtained  except 
from  British  reports;  in  some  cases  two  or  more  hits  may  have 
been  obtained  on  one  ship,  which  in  this  summary  are  counted  as 
one  only. 

Approximate  Allocation  of  Hits. 

Owing  to  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  times  at  which  enemy 
ships,  known  to  have  been  torpedoed,  were  actually  hit,  and  to 
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difficulties  in  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  ships  torpedoed 
"which  subsequently  reached  harbor,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  allocate  the  hits  claimed  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  the 
cases  of  ships  severly  damaged,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain 
reliable  evidence  as  to  the  respective  share  of  guns,  mines,  and 
torpedo  in  the  infliction  of  the  damage. 

The  following  four  ships  are  definitely  known  to  have  been 

hit  by  torpedoes  and  to  have  subsequently  sunk: 

Battleship    Pommern, 

Light    cruisers    Frauenlob,    Wiesbaden,    Roatoek. 

The  other  German  vessels  sunk  were: 

Battle   cnilser    Luetzow 

Light  cruiser   - Elbing. 

Destroyers     Five 

The  Luetzow  is  reported,  on  rather  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  disabled  by  a  torpedo  about  6  p.  m.  and  sunk  by  the  enemy 
in  the  early  morning. 

The  Elbing  was  severly  damaged  in  collision  with  a  Gernian 
battleship  while  avoiding  a  torpedo,  and  subsequently  sank. 

As  to  the  five  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  except  from  British  reports.  Petard  claims  to  have  tor- 
pedoed one. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  following  seven  ships,  which  are 
known  to  have  reached  harbor,  were  struck  by  torpedoes: 

Battleships    ..Markgraf,  Rheinland,  Nassau,   Westfalen 

Battle  cruiser   —  Von  der  Tann. 

Light    cruisers    - Mnenchen,    Stettin. 

It  is  thought  in  several  instances  the  names  of  these  ships 
may  have  been  wrongly  given,  as  other  evidence  indicates  that  the 
period  during  which  certain  of  the  ships  named  were  under  repair 
were  cojisiderably  shorter  than  one  would  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
ship  seriously  damaged  below  the  water  line. 

It  is,  however,  considered  likely  that,  although  the  names  of 
the  ships  may  have  been  given  erroneously,  the  number  of  ships 
in  each  class  damaged  by  torpedoes  is  approximately  correct. 

In  addition,  the  battleship  Ostfriesland  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceived extensive  underwater  damage,  but  this  is  believed  to  have 
been  due  to  a  mine. 
Ships  Sank  by  Torpedoes. 

Pommern. — ^This  ship  was  torpedoed  during  the  night  and  sank 
instantly.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  struck  in  the  magazine. 
There  were  no  survivors.  Evidence  points  to  this  ship  having  been 
sunk  by  the  Fourth  Flotilla  about  11.30  p.  m.  The  enemy  attacked 
by  the  Fourth  Flotilla  between  11.10  p.  m.  and  12.25  a.  m.  appears 
to  have  been  consisted  of  a  battle  squadron  of  DeutsehUnd-tYX)e 
battleships,  preceded  by  light  cruisers,  and  it  is  uncertain  from 
many  other  reports  whether  the  ship  fired  at  was  a  light  croiser  or 
a  battleship.  Eleven  torpedoes  were  apparently  fired  at  the  cruis- 
ers between  11.10  and  11.43  p.  m.  Four  hits  are  claimed,  another 
doubtful.  Muenchen  and  Stettin  were  probably  torpedoed  in  thii 
attack. 

Five  torpedoes  apparently  were  fired  at  the  battleships  be- 
tween 11.30  p.  m.  and  12.30  a.  m.  Three  hits  and  one  probable  hit 
are  claimed.  Faulkner  reported  three  torpedo  explosions  abpnt 
11.30  p.  m.    Pommern  was  in  all  probability  sunk  in  this  attaeli. 
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Wiesbaden. — ^After  being  disabled  by  gunfire,  this  ship  was 
torpedoed  either  by  Onslow  at  6.15  or  Falmouth  at  6.21.  Both 
fired  at  a  disabled  light  cruiser  with  three  funnels.  Onslow  re- 
ported a  hit  under  the  fore  conning  tower.  The  range  in  each  case 
was  about  4,000  yards.  Wiesbaden  did  not  sink  until  the  next 
morning.  The  sole  survivor,  who  remained  on  board  until  she 
sank,  reports  only  one  hit  by  a  torpedo. 

Rostock.  —  This  ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  torpedo  boat  des- 
troyer at  about  6.30  p,  m.  She  was,  therefore,  the  vessel  claimed 
by  Shark,  who  hit  a  light  cruiser  with  four  funnels  at  6  p.  m.  with 
a  torpedo.  The  cruiser  appeared  to  catch  fire.  Rostock  remained 
afloat  until  the  following  morning,  when  she  was  apparently  blown 
up  by  her  own  crew,  who  were  taken  off  by  German  destroyers. 

Frauenlob.  —  The  evidence  available  points  to  this  ship  having 
been  torpedoed  by  Southampton,  who  fired  one  torpedo  at  a  group 
of  searchlights  at  10.21  p.  m.  Frauenlob  was  hit,  and  sank  rapidly 
after  being  torpedoed.  There  were  only  about  eight  survivors, 
who  were  picked  up  by  Dutch  fishing  craft. 

Luetzow. — ^This  ship  is  reported  by  a  deserter  to  have  been  hit 
by  a  torpedo  at  6  p.  m.  just  abaft  the  foremast.  She  became  totally 
disabled  and  was  sunk  by  the  enemy  next  morning.  Other  state- 
ments made  by  the  deserter  were  so  imaginative  that  this  hit  can 
only  be  as  a  "possible."  The  position  of  the  hit  given  in  his  state- 
ment is,  however,  corrobated  by  Falmouth,  who  claims  to  have 
hit  the  leading  battle  cruiser,  Luetzow,  at  6.55  just  abaft  foremast. 
On  the  other  hand  Yarmouth  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  leaking  ship 
of  the  German  battle  cruisers  at  6.30  and  Admiral  Beatty  from 
the  Lion  reports  this  ship  leaving  the  line  of  battle  at  6.36.  Luetzow 
may  have  been  sunk  by  gunfire. 

Ships  Reported  Hit  by  Torpedoes. 

Markgraf. — ^There  is  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  when  this  vessel 
was  torpedoed. 

Rheinland,  Nassau,  Westfalen. — ^It  appears  possible  that  these 
ships  were  torpedoed  by  the  Twelfth  Flotilla,  which  attacked  a 
squadron  of  four  dreadnaught  battleships  about  2  a«  m.  The  enemy 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  four  two>funnelled  ships,  class  un- 
certain. Seven  torpedoes  were  fired  at  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards 
and  eight  hits  are  claimed,  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ships 
of  the  line.  The  second  ship  appeared  to  blow  up,  but  this  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

Actual  hits  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Second  ship. —  At  least  one  hit,  perhaps  more;  two  under 
bridge,  one  abreast  mainmast.   Appeared  to  blow  up. 

Third  ship.  —  One  between  funnels. 

Fourth  ship.  —  One  amidships. 

These  vessels  were  probably  Rheinland,  Nassau,  and  Wtmt" 
falen.    All  returned  to  harbor. 

Von  Der  Tann.  —  The  reported  damage  to  this  ship  could  have 
been  caused  during  the  torpedo  attack  on  the  German  battle 
cruisers  at  4.15  p.  m.,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  ship  was  actually  torpedoed.  This  hit  is,  therefore,  only 
counted  as  "possible." 
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Muenchen  and  Settin. — It  appears  possible  that  these  ships  were 
struck  at  the  same  time  as  Pommern,  as  this  type  of  light  cruiser 
would  be  likely  to  accompany  vessels  of  the  Pommern  class.  At 
11.55  Broke  fired  a  torpedo  at  a  cruiser  with  three  funnels  and  re- 
ported a  hit  amidships.  At  11.30  Garland  likewise  claimed  a  hit 
abreast  mainmast  on  a  light  cruiser  with  three  funnels.  As  the 
range  in  each  case  was  only  8,000  yards,  it  is  probable  that  the 
light  cruisers  were  Muenchen  and  Stettin. 

Ostfriesland.  —  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  when  this  ship  was 
damaged,  except  that  it  was  in  the  early  morning.  The  damage 
was  almost  certainly  from  a  mine,  and  this  has  not  been  counted  as 
a  hit. 

SUMMARY  OF  HITS  OBTAINED 

(1)  Caused  ship  to  sink: 

Certain  or 
probable  PosslbU 

Pommern     — 

Frauenlob     

One  destroyer 

(2)  Instrumental  in  sinknig: 

Luetzow     

Wiesbaden    

Roslock    

(3)  Caused  damage  but  did  not  sink: 

Markgraf    

Rheinland     

J^'assau    

Westfalen    

Von  Der   Tann 

Muenchen    

Stettin     

Total     11 

It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the  above  ships  may  have  been 
hit  by  more  than  one  torpedo,  especially  during  the  frequent  at- 
tacks made  during  the  night  by  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  flotillas. 

The  Elbing  was  sunk  in  collision  while  avoiding  a  torpedo. 

Four  destroyers  were  also  sunk,  presumably  gy  gunfire  only. 

In  justice  to  the  ships  claiming  hits  during  the  various  actions, 
it  must  be  clearly  emphasized  that  the  above  remarks  are  only  a 
provisional  attempt  to  allocate  the  hits,  based  on  the  scanty  evi- 
dence at  present  available. 

General  Torpedo  Remarks. 

In  most  cases  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  torpedoes  were  fired 
under  conditions  now  generally  recognized  as  the  best,  viz: 


Range. 

Inclination  of 

Yards. 
7,000-10,000 
800-  3,000 

enemy. 
Degrees. 
100  to  135 
90  to  13« 

Day 

Night    

During  the  battle  cruiser  action  prior  to  4.40  p.  m.,  the  enemy's 
first  scouting  group  were  slightly  abaft  the  beam  of  the  British 
battle  cruisers  and  well  outside  torpedo  range.  An  opportunity 
occurred  for  day  attack  with  destroyers  and  was  eff'ectively  car- 
ried out  by  the  Thirteenth  Flotilla  between  4  and  4.30  p.  m.  Two 
destroyers  were  put  out  of  action  after  closing  to  5,000  yards  or 
less.  This  proved  to  be  rather  too  close.  After  4.40  p.  m.  the  bat- 
tle cruisers  were  still  outside  torpedo  range.  No  opportunity  oc- 
curred throughout  the  action  for  firing  18-inch  torpedoes  from  bat- 
tle cruisers. 
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The  opening  stages  of  the  battle  fleet  action  about  6.30  p.  m. 
were  distinctly  favorable  for  E.  R.  torpedo  attack  as  regards  posi- 
tion and  range,  but  the  low  visibility  prevented  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  torpedo  situation  being  formed;  the  first  cruiser 
squadron  was  also  between  the  battle  fleet  and  the  enemy,  while 
the  battle  cruisers  were  barely  clear  of  the  second  battle  squad- 
ron at  the  van.  When  the  British  ships  had  cleared  the  range, 
the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  and  commenced  to  retire  under 
the  pressure  of  the  gunfire,  and  no  subsequent  opportunity  for 
daylight  torpedo  attack  occurred. 

The  destroyer  day  attacks  carried  out  by  both  British  and 
German  squadrons  showed  that,  against  an  enemy  who  is  de- 
veloping a  rapid  and  efTective  gunfire,  destroyers  should  not  ap- 
proach within  7,000  yards  gun  range  of  the  enemy  heavy  ships. 
If,  however,  enemy  gunfire  has  been  crushed  or  reduced  in  vol- 
ume, the  attack  shovUd  be  pressed  home  until  a  position  of  5,000 
yards  from  the  enemy  line  is  attained  in  order  to  insure  torpe- 
does crossing  the  track  should  the  enemy  turn  away.  Except 
when  firing  torpedoes  at  single  disabled  ships  little  advantage  is 
gained  in  closing  to  within  5,000  yards. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  torpedo  records  of  the  action  is 
the  considerable  difference  in  the  numbers  of  torpedoes  fired  by 
ships  in  the  same  squadron  and  for  whom  the  torpedo  situation  at 
a  particular  moment  was  presumably  very  similar.  In  one  squad- 
ron seven  torpedoes  were  fired  by  one  ship,  one  by  another,  and 
none  by  a  third.  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  when  the  con- 
ditions admit,  that  torpedo  fire  should  be  opened  by  a  maximum 
number  of  ships  possible  at  the  earliest  moment,  always  allowing 
a  reasonable  margin  for  range  and  for  torpedo  and  sighting  er- 
rors. Further,  a  steady  rate  of  fire  should  be  kept  up.  Success  in 
a  "browning"  attack  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  torpedoes 
which  can  be  thrown  across  the  enemy*s  line. 

The  action  emphasized  the  importance  which  attaches  to  ef- 
ficient lookouts  being  stationed  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  torpedoes,  enabling  immediate  steps  either  by  a  turn  toward 
or  away  to  be  taken  to  avoid  them.  The  selected  lookouts  must 
be  highly  trained  and  able  to  pick  up  the  tracks  of  torpedoes  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions. 

The  torpedo  actions  during  the  battle  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  torpedo-control  officer  being  stationed  in  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers  to  assist  the  captain  during  the  attack.  In  de- 
stroyers it  may  be  necessary  that  such  officer  should  be  also  a 
gun-control  officer.  He  should  be  available  for  controlling  either 
the  gun  or  torpedo  armament,  according  to  whether  the  gun  or 
torpedo  situation  is  at  the  particular  moment  considered  of  para- 
mount importance. 

TORPEDOES  FIRED  AT  THE  ENEMY  DURING  THE  BATTLE 

OF  JUTLAND  BANK,  31  MAY  1916. 

DAY  ACTION 

I.  —  Torpedo  Attacks  on  German  Battle  Cruisers,  4.15  to  5.15  p.  m. 

This  attack  was  commenced  at  4.15  p.  m.  by  12  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  against  five  battle  cruisers,  then  steering  southeast. 
The  attack  was  broken  up  by  an  action  with  a  German  flotilla 
of  1  light  cruiser  and  15  torpedo-boat  destroyers.    Although  the 
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Germans  were  driven  back»  only  5  torpedoes  out  of  the  48  carried 
by  the  attacking  torpedo-boat  destroyers  could  be  fired  across 
the  line  of  the  battle  cruisers  before  they  turned  at  4.52  p.  m.  to 
northwest. 

Five  more  torpedoes  were  fired  after  the  turn  to  northwest, 
two  by  Nerissa,  one  of  the  attacking  flotilla,  and  three  from  the 
British  battle  cruiser  line,  two  from  Lion,  one  from  Moresby,  sta- 
tioned on  her  engaged  bow. 

Morseby  and  Nerissa  both  claimed  hits  on  the  rear  ship  of 
the  line,  at  approximately  the  same  time.  As  Fearless  reported  a 
battle  cruiser  leaving  the  line  at  5.10  p.  m.,  it  appears  probable 
that  one  hit  at  least  was  obtained.  This  may  have  been  the  Von 
Der  Tann,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
ship  was  actually  torpedoed.  Three  torpedoes  are  known  to  have 
passed  close  to  Moltke. 

Torpedoes  Fired          Hits  Claimed         "Probability"          Estimated  Actual  Hiti 
13  2  2  io  5  Possibly  1 

II.— Attacks  on  German  Battle  Fleet,  4.40  to  5.30  p.  m. 

On  the  German  Battle  Fleet  being  sighted  in  the  rear  of  their 
battle  cruisers,  they  were  attacked  by  Nottingham  with  an  E.  R. 
torpedo,  at  very  short  range  by  Nestor  and  Nicator,  who  had  just 
been  attacking  the  battle  cruisers,  and  subsequently  by  Moorsom 
at  a  longer  range. 

Torpedoes   Fired  Hits    Claimed  "Probability"  Actual   Hits 

7  to  8  2  to  3  No  evidence 

It  is  possible  that  the  Markgraf  was  hit  during  this  attack  in- 
stead of  as  indicated  in  V. 

in. — ^Attacks  on  German  Battle  Cruisers  During  the  Fleet  Action, 
6  to  7  p.  m. 

Five  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the  battle  cruisers  by  various 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  during  the  deployment 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  turn  of  the  Germans  to  the  south. 

Hits  are  claimed  by  Acasta  and  Falmouth  on  the  leading  battle 
cruiser,  and  by  Ophelia  on  a  battle  cruiser  whose  position  in  the 
line  is  not  stated.  One  battle  cruiser  is  reported  to  have  left  the 
line  at  about  (5.80  p.  m.  This  was  the  Luetzow,  and  it  is  counted 
as  a  "possible"  hit. 

Torpedoes  Fired         Hits  Claimed         "Probability"          Estimated  Actual  Hits 
5  3  1  to  2  Possibly  1 

IV. — ^Torpedoes  Fired  at  the  German  Battle  Fleet  Between  6  and 
7.30  p.  m. 

Valiant  and  Malaya  fired  one  torpedo  each  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  Onslow  and  Marlborough  at  the  Kaiser  group;  Lion  and  Re- 
venge, point  of  aim  not  stated.  Lion  and  Marlborough  fired  E.  R. 
torpedoes. 

No  hits  were  seen. 

Torpedoes   Fired  Hits    Claimed  "Probability"  Actual   Hit* 

8  1  to  3  No  evidence 

It  is  possible  that  Markgraf  was  hit  in  this  attack  and  not  ai 
Indicated  in  V. 
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T. — Torpedoes  Fired  at  the  German  Battle  Fleet  Just  Before  Dark. 
Five  torpedoes  were  fired  at  a  group  of  ships  apparently  con- 
sisting of  three  Deutschland  type,  some  Kaiser  type,  and  three 
Nassau  type.  No  hits  were  claimed  by  the  liring  ships,  hut  an 
explosion  was  seen  to  take  place  on  a  large  ship  apparently  of  the 
Kaiser  class  at  8.40  p.  m.  If  the  times  are  correct,  this  explosion 
may  have  been  caused  by  Calliope's  torpedo.  This  ship  may  have 
been  the  Markgraf,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  she  was  tor- 
pedoed. (See  above). 


Torpedoes  Fired 

5 


Hits  Claimed 


•Probability' 

1  to  2 


Estimated  Actual  Hits 
Possibly  1  * 


TIw — ^Attacks  on  Detached  or  Disabled  Ships  During  the  Day  Action. 

In  the  destroyer  action  at  4.15  p.  m.  Petard  fired  a  torpedo  at  a 
group  of  three  or  four  German  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  claims 
to  have  sunk  the  leader. 

Lion,  Onslow,  and  Falmouth  fired  among  them  four  torpedoes 
at  a  disabled  light  cruiser  with  three  funnels,  probably  the  same 
one  in  each  case.  This  was  the  Wiesbaden.  Lion  and  Onslow 
claimed  hits. 

Marlborough  and  Shark  fired  two  torpedoes  at  a  four-funelled 
cruiser  —  the  Kostock.    Shark  obtained  a  hit. 


Torpedoes  Fired 

7 


Hits  Claimed 
4 


•Probability" 
2 


Estimated  Actual  Hits 

Probably  3 


SUMMARY  OF  TORPEDOES  FIRED  DURING  DAY  ACTION 


•d 

S      St 

Estimated 
actual   hits. 

Torpedoes  ttred. 

1 

P4 

Prob- 
able or 
certain 

I.  13    (1    misfire)    -.. 

2 

3 

4 
5 

2to5 

2  to  3 

1  to  2 

1  to  3 

1  to  2 

2 

1 

No  evd. 

1 

No  evd. 

2 
2 

n.  7   or  8    

No  evd. 

HI.  5     .   _ - 

IV.  8    

No  evd. 

V.  5    _-, 

1 

▼L  7    - 

s 

Totel: 

Without  yh  38  or  'W. 

With   VI,   4!»   or   46 _ 

7tol5 

9  to  17 

1 
4 

NuBsber  fired  by  different  types  of  ships   (VI  excluded) : 

Battle   cruisers    --- 

Light  cruisers   

Battleships    

Torpedo-boat  destroyers    - 


6 

7 

4 

22 


NIGHT  ATTACKS. 

I — Attack  on  German  Cruisers  by  Castor,  Magic,  and  Marne,  9^0 
to  10.50  p.  m. 

Several  cruisers  were  seen.    Four  torpedoes  were  fired;  other 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  did  not  fire  apparently  because  they  were 

*Thl»  hit  is  counted  as  a  "probable";  It  may  not  have  been  on  this  occasion 
tkat  Markgraf  was  hit. 
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blinded  by  the  glare  of  Castor's  guns  or  because  they  thought  the 
enemy  might  be  British  ships. 

Marne  and  Magic  claimed  hits,  apparently  on  different  ships. 

forpedoes  Fired         Hits  Claimed         "Probability"         Estimated  Actual  Hits 

4  2  2  Possibly  1. 

Ship  not  identifiable. 

IL  —  Light  Cruiser  Attack,  10.21  p.  m. 

One  torpedo  fired  by  Southampton  at  a  group  of  searchlights. 
Hits  claimed  on  leading  ship.  "Probability"  about  50  per  cent. 
Frauenlob  was  hit,  and  sank  rapidly. 

IIL Attack  by  Fourth  Flotilla  on  German  Cruisers  and  Battle- 
ships, 11.10  to  12.25. 

The  enemy  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  battle  squadron  of 
the  Deutchland  type  preceded  by  light  cruisers,  and  it  is  uncertain 
from  many  of  the  reports  whether  the  ship  fired  at  was  a  light 
cruiser  or  a  battleship. 

Eleven  torpedoes  were  apparently  fired  at  the  cruisers  be- 
tween 11.10  and  11.43  p.  m.  Four  hits  are  claimed;  another  doubt- 
ful. 

Muenchen  and  Stettin  were  probably  torpedoed  in  this  attack. 

Five  torpedoes  apparently  were  fired  at  the  battleships  be- 
tween 11.30  p.  m.  and  12.30  a.  m.  Three  hits  and  one  probable  hit 
were  claimed. 

Faulkner  reported  three  torpedoes  explosion  at  about  11.30  p. 
m. 

Torpedoes  Fired         Hits  Claimed         "Probability"          Estimated  Actual  Hits 

16  *6  10  to  11  Probably    3. 

*  Two  dovibtful. 

Pommern  was  probably  sunk  in  this  attack. 

rv.  —  Attacks  by  Twelfth  Flotilla  on  a  Squadron  of  Four  Dread- 
naught  Battleships  or  Battle  Cruisers,  2  to  2.30  a.  m. 

The  enemy  appears  to  have  consisted  of  four  two-funnelled 
ships;  class  uncertain. 

Seventeen  torpedoes  were  fired,  and  eight  hits  were  claimed, 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ships  of  the  line.  The  second 
ship  appeared  to  blow  up,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Actual  hits  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

Second  ship.  —  At  least  one  hit,  perhaps  more;  two  under 
bridge,  one  abreast  mainmast.     Appeared  to  blow  up. 

Third  ship.  —  One  between  funnels. 

Fourth  ship.  —  One  amidships. 

These  ships  were  probably  Rheinland,  Nassau,  and  Westfalen. 
All  returned  to  harbor. 

Torpedoes  flred         Hits  claimed         "Probability"  Estimated  actual  hits 

17  8  7  Probably  3. 
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y.  —  Attack  by  Moresby  on  a  Squadron  of  Four  Deutschland  Class, 
2.37  a.  m. 

One  torpedo  was  fired;     Moresby  claimed  a  hit  on  the  third 
ship  of  the  line. 


Torpedoes   fired 
1 


Estimated  actual  hits 

Possibly  1. 


Hits  claimed         "Probability" 

1  50  per  cent 

Ship  not  identifiable. 

SUMMARY  OF  TORPEDOES  FIRED  IN  NIGHT  ATTACKS 


h 

•0 

KG 

u 

I 

4 

1 

IG 

17 

1 

2 
1 

7  to  9 
8 
1 

2 

50  percent 
10  to  11 
7 
50  percent 

20  to  21 

Possibly  Im- 

II  _ 

in 

probably  3-. 
do 

IV 

v._ 

Possibly  1". 

Total 

39 

19  to  21 

7 

18 

*  These  must  be  classed  "Improbable. 


Ships  hit  not  identified. 


TORPEDOES  FIRED  BY  THE  ENEMY— BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 
BANK  AND  THE  DAY  FOLLOWING. 

An  analysis  and  summary  of  all  torpedoes  reported  to  have 
been  tired  by  the  enemy  at  Brilish  ships  and  vessels  during  the 
Battle  of  Jutland  Bank  and  on  the  day  following  follow: 

The  various  attacks  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Attack  on  battle  cruisers  by  German  submarines,  3.45  to 
4.15  p.  m. 

II.  Attack  on  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  by  German  light 
cruisers,  5.45  to  6.15  p.  m. 

III.  Concentrated  attack  on  First  Battle  Squadron,  6.45  to  7.15 
p.  m.,  apparently  by  two  submarines. 

IV.  Concentrated  attack  on  First  Battle  Squadron,  7.33  to 
7.38  p.  m.,  apparently  by  one  destroyer  flotilla. 

V.  Torpedoes  fired  at  cruisers  at  head  of  line  about  6.40  p.  m. 

VI.  Torpedoes  fired  at  cruisers  at  head  of  line  about  7.30  p.  m. 

VIL  Single  torpedoes  fired  at  fleet. 

VIII.  Individual  attacks  on  Champion  and  torpedo  boat  de- 
itroyers  by  German  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

The  probability  figures  are  based  on  the  results  of  torpedo 
long-range  firing  in  peace  time,  when  alterations  of  course  were 
not  allowed. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


Torpedoes 

seen  Hits  Under 

66-f(?)      2  4 


Short        Avoided         Missed 

2  or  3      32+(?)      25+(?) 


Hits 
(per  cent) 

About  2.5 
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The  two  attacks  on  the  First  Battle  Squadron  must  be  re- 
garded as  successful  operations  in  a  sense,  although  unfruitful. 

On  each  occasion  a  large  number  of  torpedoes  were  success- 
fully fired  across  the  track  of  the  battle  squadron.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  good  lookout  kept  and  the  successful  use  of  helm,  six  or 
seven  hits  should  have  been  obtained. 

Some  of  the  torpedoes  appear  to  have  been  running  badly  and 
several  appeared  to  be  at  the  extreme  end  of  their  run.  One  at 
least  must  have  passed  under;  four  others  are  reported  to  have 
passed  under  on  less  definite  evidence. 

Of  the  eight  torpedoes  fired  during  the  night,  three  ran  on  the 
surface.    This  was  probably  intentional. 

SUMMARY  OF  GERMAN  TORPEDOES  WHICH  MISSED  THEIR 

AIM 

Missed 
Ship.  Missed.  Under.  Hit. 

Battle-cruiser  force: 

Nicator - -  1 

Tiger 4 

Princess  Royal ._ 2 

Invincible     - (?)  5 

Jndom  i  table 5 

Inflexible - 4  1 

Battle  fleet: 

Iron   Duke - --  2 

Marlborough 5  11 

Revenge 3 

Hercules 3 

A  gincourt.  _ 4 

Collingwood 2 

Neptune 1 

St.    Vincent .-  3 

Barham 4  •  .  . 

Malaga (?) 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 1 

Calliope 6 

Champion _.  1  1 

Shark 1  1 

Unity 1 

Garland 3 


5» 


Total  6« 

I  —  Attack  on  Battle  Cruisers  by  German  Submarine,  3.45  to  4.1S 
p.  m. 

The  battle  cruisers  were  steering  southeastwardly,  with  Ly- 
dlard  and  Landrail  on  the  engaged  (port)  bow  of  Lion,  and  Thir- 
teenth Flotilla  ahead. 

3.30  p.  m. — Torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine  at  Nicator;  surface 
run;  Nicator  turned  away  at  full  speed;  torpedo  missed  ahead. 

3.45  p.  m.  —  Torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine  passed  under  La«- 
drail  and  crossed  the  line  of  battle  cruisers;  Landrail  reported  be- 
tween Tiger  and  New  Zealand,  Lydiard  60  yards  ahead  of  Queea 
Mary. 


4.11 

p. 

m. 

—  Torpedo  pased  under  Princess  Royal 

amidships. 

Torpedo 
teen 

3 

Avoided 
1 

Missed 
1 

Passed 
under 
1 

"ProbabiUty* 

1 
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II.  —  Attack  on  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  by  German  Light 

Cruisers,  5.45  to  6.15  p.  m. 

5.45  p.  m.  —  Invincible  sighted  several  torpedoes  fired  by  a 
light  cruiser,  afterwards  destroyed;  avoided  by  turning  away. 

6.13  p.  m.  —  Indomitable  sighted  five  torpedoes,  fired  apparent- 
ly by  light  cruisers;  avoided  by  turning  away;  one  ran  alongside 
for  20  yards  but  ship  outran  it;  two  passed  astern. 

6.15  p.  m.  —  Inflexible  sighted  three  torpedoes;  one  passed 
slowly  down  port  side  20  feet  off;  one  passed  astern;  one  passed 
under,  and  was  seen  on  far  side. 

Torpedoes  seen  Avoided  Passed  under  "Probability** 

8 -{-uncertain  7 -h uncertain  1  3  to  4 

III.  —  Concentrated  Attack  on  First  Battle  Squadron,  6.45  to  7.15  p. 

m. 

Eight  or  nine  torpedoes  were  seen.  The  first  (doubtful  report) 
stopped  short  on  starboard  bow  of  St  Vincent,  the  second  struck 
Marlborough  on  the  starboard  bow.  Another  stopped  short  100 
yards  on  starboard  quarter  of  St.  Vincent,  who  had  altered  course 
away  on  sighting  it.  The  remainder  crossed  the  track  (see  list 
below)  and  were  avoided  by  the  use  of  helm. 


Ho.     Time.       Reported  by — 


6.40 

6.54 

7 

7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.9 
7.8 
7.15 


St.  Vincent.. 
Marlborough. 
St.  Vincent... 
Marlborough. 
Marlborough. 


Marlborough.. 


Revenge.. 
Agincourt. 
Neptune.. 


Turned. 


Away... 
Toward. 
Away 


Away. 


Not  stated 

Away,  then  toward. 


Result 


Stopped  200  yards  short. 

Hit. 

Stopped  100  yards  short. 

Passed  under  stem. 

Passed  ahead  and  close 

under  bow. 
Passed  ahead  and  close 

under  bow. 
Passed  astern. 
Just  missed  astern. 
Near  port  quarter. 


These  torpedoes  may  have  been  fired  by: 

(a)  Disabled  cruiser  about  10,000  yards  on  starboard  beam 
(reported  by  Marlborough  and  Hercules  as  Roon,  by  Revenge  as  a 
U^t  cruiser,  by  Neptune  as  a  three-funneled  ship).  It  was  prob- 
ably the  Rostock. 

This  is  thought  improbable,  as  the  torpedo  would  have  to 
possess  a  speed  and  range  of  30  knots  to  12,000  yards  at  least.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Rostock,  being  a  modern  light 
cruiser,  may  have  had  a  torpedo  of  this  speed  and  range. 

(b)  Neptune  believed  two  submarines  were  sighted  about  2 
miles  off.  Revenge  considered  she  hit  the  submarine  which  tor- 
pedoed Marlborough. 

Agincourt  sighted  a  periscope  at  7  p.  m.,  and  considered  tor- 
pedo, which  missed  astern  of  her,  was  fired  by  a  submarine. 

Barham  reported  firing  on  a  submarine  about  this  time. 

(c)  Neptune  and  Collingwood  reported  torpedo-boat  des- 
troyers. 

It  appears  most  probable  that  these  eight  torpedoes  were  fired 
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by  two  submarines  (carrying  at  least  two  bow  and  two  stern  tubes 
each).  They  may  have  come  from  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  but 
in  view  of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  attack  having  definitely  been 
made  a  few  minutes  later,  this  is  less  likely,  except  in  Neptune's 
case.  No.  9,  7,15  p.  m. 

No  special  remarks  were  made  on  the  running  of  these  torpe- 
does. Except  for  the  two  which  stopped  short  of  St.  Vincent,  they 
all  appear  to  have  been  running  efficiently. 

The  apparent  concentration  on  Marlborough  is  probably  due 
to  the  center  ship  of  the  squadron  having  been  taken  as  point  of 
aim. 

Torpedoes  Hit.  Short.  Avoldad.  "Probability." 

Seen. 

8  or  9  11  or  2  6  2 

IV. — Concentrated  Attack  on  First  Battle  Squadron,  7.33  to  7.38  p.m. 

Eleven  (possibly  12)  torpedoes  were  seen.  One  appeared  to 
pass  under  Marlborough.  The  others  were  avoided  by  a  general 
turn  away,  and  by  the  use  of  helm. 

1  and  2.  Passed  one  on  either  side  of  Collingwood,  about  200 
yards  apart,  running  neck  and  neck  in  a  course  of  about  60"  port. 
Colossus  and  Collingwood  turned  away.  Colossus  reports  torpedo 
running  slow  and  erratic,  leaving  a  broad  track.  One  passed  30 
yards  ahead  of  Collingrwood,  the  other  10  yards  astern. 

3  and  4.  Sighted  on  starboard  bow  of  Marlborough,  who 
turned  to  port,  and  subsequently  back  to  starboard.  One  passed 
ahead,  the  other  close  under  stern. 

5.  Sighted  on  starboard  beam  of  Marlborough,  appeared  to 
pass  under  ship  abreast  of  "Y"  turret. 

6.  Broke  >:urface  25  to  30  yards  on  starboard  beam  of  Revenge 
after  alteration  of  course  to  port. 

7.  Passed  30  yards  astern  of  Revenge  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  6.  Revenge  reported  these  torpedoes  running  straight, 
and  keeping  good  depth,  but  at  end  of  run. 

8  and  9.  Sighted  800  yards  on  starboard  quarter  of  Hercules, 
after  the  turn  to  port.  Course  altered  5  points  to  port  to  avoid  8, 
which  passed  40  yards  ahead;  9  was  seen  bearing  starboard  100", 
distant  700  yards,  was  lost  sight  of  when  course  was  altered  for  8, 
was  last  seen  bearing  starboard  160*,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have 
passed  very  close  to  stern.  Ship's  going  to  port  was  checked  to 
avoid  swinging  over  on  to  this  torpedo,  which  was,  however,  not 
seen  again  on  the  port  side. 

10.  Two  torpedoes  sighted  by  Agincourt.  Avoided  by  use  of 
helm;  passed  50  to  100  yards  ahead.  The  latter  was  probably  9 
above. 

11.  Just  missed  stern  of  Agincourt;  slower  running.  Avoided 
by  use  of  helm.  Barham  reported  seeing  four  tracks  ahead  be- 
tween 7  and  8  p.  m.  Malaya  reported  seeing  several  tracks;  not 
verified. 

These  torpedoes  appear  to  have  been  fired  by  a  flotilla  of 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Bearing  and  distance  reported  as  fol- 
lows: '^"Pi^ 
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Time      Ship  reporting 

Bearing 

Distance          Number 

H.  m. 

T     40         ColosMUS 

70"    starboard.. 

Yards 

6.000                    1 

1,000(710,000)       3  or  4 
8,000-10,000          6  to  8 

7     30        Collingwood.. 

7     15        Neptune 

7     35        Revenge 

5  abaft  starboard  beam  (?95* 

starboard) 
WNW... 

70'    starboard 

7     35        Agincourt 

Starboard   beam ... 

No.  1  appears  to  have  been  running  badly,  and  probably  cold. 

No.  5  appears  to  have  passed  under  Marlborough. 

Nos.  6  and  7  are  reported  as  running  well,  but  at  the  end  of 
their  run. 

No.  11  seems  to  have  been  running  slow. 

The  range  and  bearing  given  by  Colossus  is  consistent  with  a 
28-knot  7,000-yard  torpedo,  such  as  the  Germans  are  known  to 
have  had  in  large  numbers. 

The  apparent  concentration  on  Marlborough  was  probably  due 
to  the  center  ship  of  the  squadron  having  been  taken  as  a  point 
of  aim. 

Torpedoes  seen  Under  Avoided  "Probability" 

11  or  12  1  10  or  11  4 


y.  —  Torpedoes  Fired  at  Cruisers  at  Head  of  Line  about  6.40  p.  m. 

(a)  Tiger  reported,  6.37  to  6.39  p.  m. — Three  torpedoes  passed 
close  to  stem.  Course  altered  for  one,  but  the  others  passed  clear. 

(b)  Princess  Royal  reported,  6.40  p.  m. — ^Torpedo  passed  un- 
der amidships. 

(c)  Duke  of  Edinburgh  reported,  6.47  p.  m. — ^Track  of  torpedo 
observed  passing  starboard  to  port.  Helm  put  hard  over  to  avoid, 
or  it  would  otherwise  have  struck.  The  torpedo  passed  50  yards 
astern. 


Torpedoes  seen 

5 


Avoided 

2 


Passed  under 
1 


Missed 
2 


'Probability' 
2 


YI. — Torpedoes  Fired  at  Cruisers  at  Head  of  Line  about  7.30  p.  m. 
by  German  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyers. 

(a)  Inflexible  reported,  7.25  p.  m. — Track  of  torpedo  passed 
astern  at  150  yards  (fired  by  torpedo  boat). 

(b)  Calliope,  7.25  p.  m.  —  Attacked  by  eight  torpedo-boat  des- 
troyers, bearing  starboard  75°,  7,000  yards  on  parallel  course. 
Speed  of  Calliope,  27 y2  knots;  enemy  estimated  33  knots.  Four 
torpedoes  seen — 

Seen  Passed 

(a)  100  yards  off 0  to  5  yards  ahead. 

(b)  150  yards  off 5  to  15  yards  astern. 

(c)  Well  ahead  100  to  150  yard  ahead. 

(d)  Well  ahead 400  to  500  yards  ahead. 

Torpedoes  were  running  straight  and  well,  leaving  tracks  like 
cold  torpedoes. 
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(c)  Caroline,  7.35  p.  m. — Enemy  fired  from  behind  smoke 
screen,  Caroline  steering  toward  enemy.  First  torpedo  passed 
down  port  side,  second  down  starboard  side;  surfaced  when  abeam 
at  end  of  run  and  passed  close  to  stern. 

Appeared  to  be  an  18-inch,  and  was  painted  red. 

Torpedoes    seen  Missed  "Probability" 

7  7  2 

VIL— Single  Torpedoes  Fired  at  Fleet. 

(a)  Iron  Duke-Oak  reported,  7.35  p.  m. — ^Track  passed  200 
yards  ahead  of  Iron  Duke.  The  torpedo  traveled  slowly,  and  fin- 
ished its  run  2,000  yards  on  port  side  of  line  and  then  sank. 

(b)  Iron  Duke-Benbow  reported,  8.27  p.  m. — Observed  tor- 
pedo crossing  Iron  Duke's  bow. 

(c)  Barham,  6  to  7  p.  m. — Four  torpedoes  passed  through  the 
line  close  to  Barham  and  were  avoided  by  turning  away.  A  sub- 
marine was  fired  on  about  this  time. 

(d)  Malaya. — Several  tracks  reported,  but  none  verified. 

(e)  St  Vincent. — ^Track  seen  between  8  and  8.10  p.  m.,  which 
passed  between  Neptune  and  St.  Vincent. 

(f)  Agincourt  reported,  8.25  p.  m. — Observed  a  track  on  star- 
board side  and  used  helm.  Torpedo  came  to  surface  apparently  at 
end  of  run,  150  yards  on  starboard  bow. 

(g)  Inflexible  reported  that  at  8.35  p.  m.  the  track  of  a  tor- 
pedo crossed  her  bows. 

Torpedoes  seen  Avoided  Missed  "Probability" 

9-funcertain  5      4-f uncertain      3  or  4 

VIII. — Individual  Attacks  on  Champion  and  Torpedo-Boat  Destroy- 
ers by  German  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyers. 

(a)  Shark  was  attacked  at  about  7  p.  m.  by  two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  with  two  torpedoes  at  a  range  of  1^00  to  1,800  yards; 
one  hit  and  sank  her. 

(b)  Unity  was  attacked  at  10  p.  m.  by  a  German  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  with  one  torpedo.  Enemy's  range,  1,000  yards,  bearing 
160* ;  course  two  points  outward.  Torpedo  was  seen  to  leave  tube. 
Speed  was  increased,  helm  put  hard  over  toward  the  enemy;  tor- 
pedo passed  30  feet  astern. 

(c)  Garland  was  attacked  at  9  p.  m.  by  two  German  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  with  two  torpedoes. 

Enemy's  range  600  yards,  bearing  79*  opposite  course.  Ap- 
proach of  torpedoes  both  seen  and  heard;  ran  on  surface.  BQtA 
missed  astern,  by  10  feet  and  20  yards. 

(d)  Garland  was  attacked  again  at  2.30  a.  m.  by  one  German 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  with  one  torpedo. 

Enemy's  range  4,000  yards,  bearing  67* ,  opposite  course.  Tor- 
pedo ran  on  surface  and  missed  astern  by  500  yards. 

(e)  Champion  was  attacked  at  3.30  a.  m.  by  four  torpedo-bpal 
destroyers  with  two  torpedoes.  Avoided  by  use  of  helm,  one 
passing  under  bows,  one  missing  close  astern. 

Torpedoes 
Fired  Hit      Missed  ahead      Missed  astern      Not  stated       '*Probablllt]r" 

8  11,  5  1  2 

NoTB. — Three  out  of  the  el^t  ran  on  the  surface. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

(Note. — This  narrative  has  been  compiled  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Jutland  by  Arthur  Pollen  in  his  book  "The  Navy  in  Battle;"  from  a  United 
States  War  College  article  on  the  battle  of  Jutland  compiled  by  Lieut.  Com- 
mander H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  N.;  and  from  various  English  and  German  reports. 
The  narrative  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete.     Special   emphasis  has  been 

J»Iaced  upon  the  part  of  the  torpedo  in  the  battle.  The  narrative,  so  to  speak, 
s  merely  a  frame-work  to  make  intelligible  the  important  and  probable  rela- 
tion of  torpedo  attacks  to  the  main  action.  This  narrative  can  be  most  profit- 
ably studied  in  connection  with  the  preceding  detailed  accounts  of  torpedo 
attacks  in  the  battle  of  Jutland.) 

On  the  early  afternoon  of  31  May  1916,  the  English  Grand 
Fleet,  according  to  Admiral  Jellicoe's  report,  was  running  on  its 
particular  sweep  through  the  North  Sea.  The  Grand  Fleet  was 
divided  into  two  main  detachments — the  main  body  under  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  Admiral  Jellicoe,  and  the  scouting  or  battle  cruis- 
er force  under  Vice  Admiral  Beatty.  The  main  body  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  consisted  of  25  dreadnaught  battleships,  3  battle  cruisers,  9 
armored  cruisers,  10  light  cruisers,  and  about  63  destroyers.  Abput 
50  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  main  body  was  the  battle  cruiser 
force  commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Beatty,  which  was  composed  of 
Lion  (flagship).  Tiger,  Queen  Mary,  Princess  Royal,  New  Zealand, 
and  Indefatigable.  This  battle-cruiser  fleet  was  accompanied  by 
the  fifth  battle  squadron,  composed  of  Bar  ham  (flagship),  Valiant, 
Warspite,  and  Malaya.  In  addition,  there  were  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  and  about  84  destroyers. 

According  to  Admiral  Beatty's  report,  the  battle  cruisers  were 
steering  towards  the  northward  to  join  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  light  cruisers  were  formed  in  a  screen  to  the  rear  of  the  capi- 
tal ships  about  15  to  20  miles  from  the  battle-cruiser  fleet. 

At  2.20  p.  m.  Galatea,  in  the  east  sector  of  the  light  cruiser 
screen  surrounding  the  British  battle  cruiser  fleet,  reported  to 
Admiral  Beatty  the  presence  of  enemy  vessels — actually  the  second 
German  light  cruiser  group  to  the  east. 

Admiral  Beatty,  with  the  capital  ships,  at  once  changed  course 
to  south-southeast  with  the  intention  of  warding  off  the  battle 
forces  from  their  base.  At  2.25  Galatea  reported  the  enemy  force 
was  considerable.  At  2.35  Admiral  Beatty  observed  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  to  the  eastward.  At  2.45  he  ordered  Engadine  to  send  up 
a  seaplane.  By  3.08  this  order  had  been  executed,  but  the  informa- 
tion obtained  was  too  late  to  be  of  great  value.  At  3.30  the  forces 
of  Admirals  Beatty  and  Hipper  sighted  each  other.  As  soon  as 
Admiral  Beatty  made  out  the  German  battle  cruisers  he  fornaed 
line  of  battle — Lion,  Tiger,  Queen  Mary,  Princess  Royal,  New  Zea- 
land and  Indefatigable.  He  then  changed  course  six  points  to  the 
right,  steadying  on  east-southeast.  As  soon  as  Admiral  Hipper 
made  out  the  English  forces  approaching  he  went  column  left 
about  14  points  and  steadied  on  course  south-southeast.  His  light 
cruisers  fell  in  astern  with  him.  Admiral  Beatty  had  so  formed  his 
ships  for  action  in  a  line  of  bearing  that  in  the  northeasterly  wind 
the  smoke  of  one  ship  should  not  interfere  with  the  fire  of  the  next. 
His  course,  east-southeast,  converged  on  that  of  the  enemy. 

Just  as  Admiral  Beatty  had  given  the  order  to  form  in  a  line  of 
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bearing,  a  torpedo  was  fired  by  a  submarine  at  H.  M.  S.  destroyer 
Nicator.  As  the  torpedo  ran  on  the  surface,  Nicator  was  able  to 
avoid  it  by  turning  away  at  full  speed.  The  torpedo  missed  ahead 
by  the  time  the  line  was  formed;  the  range  was  about  23,000  yards. 
The  destroyers  Lydiard  and  Landrail  were  on  the  engaged  (port) 
bow  of  Lion  and  Thirteenth  Flotilla  ahead.  At  3.45  another  tor- 
pedo fired  by  a  submarine  passed  under  Landrail  and  crossed  the 
line  of  battle  cruisers.  Landrail  reported  between  Tiger  and  New 
Zealand;  Lydiard  60  yards  ahead  of  Queen  Mary.  At  3.48  the 
range  had  been  closed  to  18,500  yards,  when  both  sides  opened 
fire  simultaneously.  The  Fifth  Battle  squadron  was  at  that  time 
out  of  range.  When  the  range  had  closed  to  about  14,000  yards  or 
less,  parallel  courses  were  steered  and  kept  until  the  end  of  this 
phase  of  the  engagement. 

The  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  consisted  of  four  ships  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Evan-Thomas.  At 
about  the  time  Admiral  Beatty  formed  his  battle  line,  they  were 
about  10,000  yards  off;  not  straight  astern  of  the  battle  cruisers, 
but  bearing  about  half  a  right  angle  to  port.  The  course  that 
would  bring  the  enemy  into  the  line  of  the  battle  cruiser  fleet  then 
was  not  parallel  to  that  steered  by  Admiral  Beatty,  but  a  course 
converging  on  it.  It  was  this  that  enabled  them,  with  increased 
speed,  to  come  into  action  at  4.08  though  only  then  at  the  range  of 
20,000  yards. 

At  4.03  the  sixth  ship  in  the  English  column,  Indefatigable 
(Capt.  Sowerby),  was  hit  by  a  shell  in  a  vulnerable  spot.  The 
destruction  of  the  ship  was  instantaneous  and  almost  the  entire 
personnel,  including  the  captain,  were  lost.  An  almost  exactly 
similar  misfortune  later  befell  Queen  Mary,  which  was  sunk  at  4.30. 
Neither  ship  had  in  any  sense  of  the  word  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  gunfire  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  when  Queen  Mary  went  down, 
the  enemy's  fire,  which  had  been  singularly  accurate  and  intense 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  action,  had,  as  the  Vice  Admiral  says  in  his 
dispatch,  slackened.  The  superior  skill,  due  chiefly  to  the  wider 
experience  of  the  British  fire-control  organization,  had  already  be- 
gun to  tell,  the  enemy's  fire  control  being  evidently  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  damages  and  losses  of  the  action. 

At  4.11  p.  m.,  just  as  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  came  into  ac- 
tion, a  torpedo  passed  under  Princess  Royal  amidships,  presuma- 
bly fired  by  one  of  the  German  battle  cruisers. 

At  4.15  p.  m.  eight  units  of  the  Fourteenth  Flotilla,  together 
with  two  of  the  Tenth  and  two  of  the  Ninth,  moved  forward  from 
their  position  well  ahead  of  the  British  flagship.  It  was  almost 
simultaneously  countered  by  an  identical  movement  by  the  enemy, 
with  a  considerable  preponderance  of  forces — 15  destroyers  sup- 
ported by  a  light  cruiser,  Regensburg,  against  the  12  British  des- 
troyers. These  two  forces  met  before  either  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion for  effecting  its  main  purpose,  viz,  the  torpedo  attack  on  the 
capital  ships.  The  Germans  were  driven  back,  tw^o  of  their  des- 
troyers sunk,  and,  what  was  more  important,  it  was  made  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  through  a  torpedo  attack  against  the 
English  ships.  But  just  as  the  enemy  boats  had  been  unable  to  get 
a  favorable  position  for  attacking  the  British  battle  cruisers,  so,  too, 
the  English  boats,  delayed  by  this  engagement,  were  unable  to  get 
the  desired  position  on  the  enemy  bow  for  employing  their  torpe- 
does to  the  best  advantage.  Only  5  torpedoes  out  of  48  carried  by 
the  attacking  British  torpedo-boat  destroyers  could  be  fired  against 
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the  line  of  the  German  battle  cruisers  before  they  turned  at  4.52 
to  northwest.  Three  destroyers,  though  unable  to  attack  from 
ahead,  pressed  forward  for  a  broadside  attack  on  von  Hipper 's 
ships,  and  naturally  came  under  a  fierce  fire  from  the  secondary  ar- 
mament of  these  vessels.  One  of  them.  Nomad,  was  badly  hit  and 
had  to  stop  between  the  line.  She  was  ultimately  lost.  Five  other 
destroyers  —  Petard,  Nerissa,  Turbulent,  Termagant,  and  Mores- 
by—  pushed  home  the  attack;  five  torpedoes  were  fired  at  about 
4.20  by  Nestor,  Nomad,  and  Nicator,  at  6,000  yards'  range,  at  the 
battle  cruiser  line.  The  Petard,  coming  into  contact  with  a  group 
of  three  or  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers  at  4.25,  fired  a  torpedo  at 
the  group,  sinking  the  leader.  Within  the  next  15  minutes  she  fired 
three  more  torpedoes  at  the  second  ship  in  the  German  line,  at 
7,000  yards'  range.  All  three  passed  very  close  to  Moltke,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  hit. 

At  4.38  Commodore  Goodenough,  in  command  of  the  Second 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron  (Southampton,  Birmingham,  Lowestoft, 
Nottingham,  and  Dublin),  which  had  gotten  to  its  action  station 
ahead  of  Admiral's  Beatty's  line  a  little  before  the  engagement 
opened  with  von  Hipper  at  3.30,  reported  the  advent  of  Scheer 
with  the  German  battle  squadron  from  the  south.  At  4.42  Ad- 
miral Beatty,  from  Lion,  made  out  the  German  battle  fleet.  He  im- 
mediately went  column  right  for  18  points  and  headed  to  the 
northward. 

At  the  same  time  Admiral  Hipper  performed  exactly  the  same 
maneuver,  taking  station  ahead  of  the  German  battle  fleet.  Five 
more  torpedoes  were  fired  on  the  German  battle  cruisers  at  7,000 
yards  after  the  turn  to  northwest,  two  by  Nerissa,  one  of  the  at- 
tacking flotilla,  and  three  from  the  British  battle  cruiser  line — two 
from  Lion  and  one  from  Moresby,  stationed  on  her  engaged  bow. 
Moresby  and  Nerissa  both  claimed  hits  on  the  rear  ship  of  the  line 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  As  Fearless  reported  a  battle 
cruiser  leaving  the  line  at  5.10,  it  appears  probable  that  one  hit  at 
least  was  obtained.  This  may  have  been  Von  Der  Tann,  but  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  this  ship  was  actually  torpe- 
doed. 

While  Admiral  Beatty  turned.  Commodore  Goodenough  in 
Southampton  took  position  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  and 
composition  of  the  German  forces.  To  do  so  the  commodore  took 
his  squadron  under  the  fire  of  the  German  dreadnaughts.  He  went 
on  until  a  range  of  about  13,000  yards  was  reached,  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  information  he  wanted,  returned  to  form  with  the 
cruiser  fleet  on  its  northerly  course.  His  squadron  was  barely 
hit,  for  thought  the  fire  was  intense,  the  change  of  range  was  too 
rapid  and  far  too  difficult  for  the  German  fire  control  to  surmount. 

On  the  German  battle  fleet  being  sighted  in  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tle cruisers,  they  were  attacked  by  the  British  cruiser  Nottingham 
with  an  extreme  range  at  16,500  yards  (4.41  p.  m.).  Four  minutes 
later  (4.45)  the  British  destroyers  Nestor  and  Nicator,  which  had 
fallen  behind  during  the  destroyer  attack  on  the  battle  cruisers  at 
4.15,  pressed  home  an  attack  on  the  leading  squadron  of  the  battle 
fleet.  Nestor  fired  two  torpedoes  at  3,000  yards  before  she  was 
stopped  and  sunk  by  gunfire.  Nicator  escaped  to  the  westward, 
under  heavy  fire,  after  firing  one  torpedo  at  3,000  yards. 

Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  with  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  kept 
on  and  engaged  the  German  battle  cruisers,  while  Admiral  Beatty 
made  his  18-point  turn. 
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At  4.52  Admiral  Evan-Thomas  countermarched  upon  a  signal 
from  Admiral  Beatty.  At  4.57  the  turn  was  completed  and  this 
force  fell  in  behind  the  battle  cruiser  fleet  under  long-range  fire 
from  the  leading  ships  of  the  German  battle  fleet. 

At  4.57  the  First  and  Third  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  took  sta- 
tion ahead  of  the  battle  cruiser  fleet,  as  did  the  First  Flotilla.  The 
Thirteenth  Flotilla  took  station  near  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron. 
The  Second  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  took  station  on  the  port  quar- 
ter of  the  battle  cruiser  fleet. 

At  4.57  Admiral  Scheer  took  command  of  all  the  German  forces. 
The  group  of  light  cruisers  and  one  destroyer  flotilla  were  in  the 
lead.  On  the  port  quarter  were  the  battle  cruisers,  followed  at  a 
considerable  interval  by  the  battle  fleet.  The  remaining  destroyers 
and  light  cruisers  were  on  the  unengaged  side  of  the  battle  cruisers 
and  battle  fleet. 

From  the  time  when  Scheer  came  into  action,  at  4.57,  till  6, 
Admiral  Beatty  kept  the  range  at  14,000  yards.  Moorsom,  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  second  light  cruiser  squadron,  attacked  the  battle 
fleet  at  8,500  yards,  firing  two  torpedoes  at  5.10  against  the  second 
ship  of  the  German  line,  and  20  minutes  later  two  more  against 
the  third  ship. 

Nomad,  which  had  remained  stopped  between  the  lines  as  a 
result  of  a  hit  by  the  battle  cruisers  at  4.20,  was  sunk  by  the  gun- 
fire of  the  battle  fleet  at  5.15. 

At  5.35  Scheer  began  hauling  round  to  the  east,  changing  his 
course  gradually  away  from  the  British  line,  having  probably  by 
this  time  received  information  of  the  approach  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
Admiral  Beatty  turned  with  the  enemy,  increasing  speed  so  as  to 
maintain  his  general  relation  to  the  head  of  the  German  line. 
Scheer  realized  that  if  the  High  Seas  Fleet  were  to  be  saved  he 
must  make  good  his  escape  during  the  deployment  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  which  was  advancing  in  three  columns.  The  circumstances 
of  the  moment  were  especially  favorable  for  such  tactics.  The 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that  made  long  range  gunnery  dif- 
ficult made  the  establishment  of  smoke  screens  to  render  it  more 
difficult  still  more  easy.  The  wind  had  dropped,  the  air  was  heavy 
and  vaporous,  the  ships  were  running  from  one  bank  of  light  fog 
to  another.  It  was  a  day  on  which  smoke  would  stay  where  it 
was  made,  and  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  mingling  with  and 
permeating  the  water-laden  atmosphere.  These  were  just  the  con- 
ditions in  which,  were  a  torpedo  attack  delivered,  it  would  have 
a  maximum  deterrent  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Scheer*s  gradual  turn 
to  the  east  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  open  up 
the  range  preliminary  to  escape  under  cover  of  a  concentrated  tor- 
pedo attack.  A  favorable  opportunity  for  this  move  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  tUl  6.45. 

By  5.35  the  English  Grand  Fleet  had  reached  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  battle  and  its  advance  detachments  were 
entering  into  the  engagement.  The  Grand  Fleet  consisted  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Battle  Squadrons,  under  the  command 
of  Jellicoe,  in  Iron  Duke.  While  the  main  body  advanced  at  high 
speed,  probably  20  knots,  towards  the  English  forces  under  Ad- 
miral Beatty,  the  cruiser  force,  being  able  to  steam  at  from  3  to  8 
knots  faster  than  the  battleships,  had  been  sent  ahead  to  reinforce 
Admiral  Beatty.  The  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Hood,  in  Invincible  (flagship),  with  Indomitable  and  Inflexi- 
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ble,  led  the  advance,  followed  by  the  First  and  Second  Cruiser 
Squadrons.  The  First  Cruiser  Squadron,  commanded  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  was  composed  of  the  armored  cruisers  Defence, 
Warrior,  Black  Prince,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  Second  Cruis- 
er Squadron,  conmianded  by  Rear  Admiral  Heath,  was  composed 
of  five  armored  cruisers  —  Achilles,  Cochrane,  Hampshire,  Shan- 
non, and  Minotaur.  The  light  cruisers  Chester  and  Canterbury 
were  attached  to  the  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron. 

At  5.30  Admiral  Hood  made  out  the  fire  of  guns  to  the  south- 
west. He  sent  Chester,  one  of  the  two  light  cruisers  attached  to  his 
squadron,  to  clear  up  the  situation.  Chester  ran  into  four  German 
light  cruisers  and  fought  them  single  handed  for  some  time.  The 
melee  between  the  Chester,  English  destroyers,  and  German  light 
cruisers  at  the  head  of  the  German  line  now  developed  into  a  very 
bitter  struggle,  each  side  throvsdng  fresh  forces  into  the  engagement. 

At  about  5.57  the  English  First  and  Second  Cruiser  Squadrons 
(Rear  Admirals  Herbert  L.  Heath  and  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot)  en- 
tered the  fight  from  northeast,  and  at  6.00  light  cruiser  Canterbury 
and  the  entire  Third  Battle  Squadron  reached  the  scene.  In  face 
of  this  overwhelming  force,  the  German  light  cruisers  retired 
towards  the  battle  cruisers.  At  6.00  Shark  torpedoed  a  cruiser 
with  four  funnels,  probably  the  Rostock,  which  appeared  to  catch 
fire.  At  6.05  Onslow  fired  a  torpedo  at  8,000  yards  range  at  the 
leading  ship  of  the  German  battle  cruisers.  The  light  cruiser  Wies- 
baden was  crippled  and  lost  all  speed.  She  was  torpedoed  by  Ons- 
low at  6.15,  the  torpedo  hitting  under  fore  conning  tower  at  4,500 
yards  range.  Falmouth  also  claimed  a  hit  on  a  disabled  light 
cruiser  at  6.21,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Wiesbaden  was  nit 
twice.  At  6.18  Onslow  fired  two  more  torpedoes  at  8,000  yards  at 
the  fourth  German  ship  of  the  Kaiser  class  before  she  was  disabled 
by  gunfire. 

Rear  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  the  First  Cruiser  Squadron,  in 
pursuit  of  the  German  light  cruisers,  stood  about  west-southwest 
into  a  position  directly  between  the  two  battle  fleets.  The  Ger- 
mans overwhelmed  it  by  a  heavy  fire.  At  6.17  Defence,  flagship 
of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  sank.  Black  Prince,  Warrior,  badly  dsun- 
aged,  made  off  to  the  northwest.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  last  ship 
in  the  column,  escaped  and  Joined  the  second  cruiser  squadron. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  reports  that  "it  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot, during  his  engagement  with  the  enemy  light  cruisers  and 
in  his  desire  to  complete  their  destruction,  was  not  aware  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  heavy  ships,  owing  to  the  mist,  until  he 
found  himself  in  close  proximity  with  the  main  fleet,  and  before 
he  could  withdraw  his  ships  they  were  caught  under  a  heavy  fire 
and  disabled." 

At  6.14  Admiral  Jellicoe  gave  the  order  to  deploy  from  the 
formation  of  approach  into  line  of  battle.  Hood,  in  Invincible, 
with  Inflexible  and  Indomitable,  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Beatty 
at  6.20  to  take  station  ahead  of  the  line.  The  fifth  battle  squadron, 
under  Evan-Thomas,  took  position  in  the  rear  of  the  deploying 
Grand  Fleet  During  this  maneuver  the  Warspite's  steering  gear 
jammed  and  she  headed  toward  the  German  battle  fleet.  Although 
hit  many  times,  she  was  able  to  escape  by  steering  with  her  en- 
gines. 

The  British  ships  after  the  deployment  were  arranged  a*^  ^'^l- 
lows:  Hood,  in  Invincible,  followed  bv  Inflexible  and  In«'omit'»Me; 
Beatty,  in  Lion,  followed  by  Tiger,  Princess  Royal,  and  New  Zeal- 
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and;  the  Second  Battle  Squadron,  commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Jer- 
ram;  the  Fourth  Battle  Squadron,  including  the  flagship  Iron  Duke, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Jellicoe;  the  First  Battle  Squadron,  com- 
manded by  Vice  Admiral  Burney  (Colossus,  Collingwood,  Neptune, 
St.  Vincent,  Marlborough,  Revenge,  Hercules,  Agincourt);  and  last- 
ly, the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Evan- 
Thomas,  now  consisting  of  three  ships  —  Barham,  Valiant,  and  Ma- 
laya. 

But  before  the  deployment  could  be  completed  the  Battle 
Fleet  became  engaged.  At  6.17  the  first  squadron  opened  fire  on 
the  leading  German  battleships.  The  other  two  squadrons  opened 
fire  on  the  crippled  Wiesbaden,  and  at  6.30  shifted  their  fire  onto 
the  German  battle  fleet. 

By  6.2.5  the  English  battle  cruisers  had  closed  the  range  to 
8,000  yards  and  had  Luetzow,  von  Hipper's  flagship,  under  heavy 
fire.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  the  third  light  cruiser 
squadron,  under  Rear  Admiral  Napier,  composed  of  Falmouth, 
Liverpool,  Gloucester,  Yarmouth,  and  Ophelia,  from  its  position  on 
the  starboard  bow  of  the  British  battle  cruisers,  pushed  on  to  with- 
in 7,000  yards  of  the  German  battle  cruisers.  Ophelia  and  Yar- 
mouth both  fired  torpedoes  at  6.30  against  the  leading  ship  of  the 
German  line.  As  the  Luetzow  is  reported  to  have  left  the  line 
about  six  minutes  later,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  torpedo  of 
Yarmouth,  fired  at  7,000  yards  range,  reached  its  mark.  The 
Luetzow,  flagship  of  Admiral  von  Hipper,  had  previously  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  15  shells  of  large  caliber.  Admiral  von  Hipper 
entered  a  destroyer  to  shift  his  flag  to  another  of  his  ships.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Invincible,  flagship  of  Admiral  Hood,  was 
destroyed  by  the  first  and  almost  the  only  shell  that  hit  her. 

Between  6.20  and  6.40  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  day  occurred. 
The  English  fire  was  concentrated  on  the  battle  and  light  cruisers 
at  the  head  of  the  line  and  on  the  four  leading  battleships.  The 
English  battle  cruisers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  punishment  on  the 
English  side. 

By  6.40  the  visibility  conditions  had  become  much  worse.  At 
about  6.30  the  two  leading  English  battle  squadrons  opened  fire; 
the  German  commander-in-chief  had  probably  begun  to  realize  the 
danger  of  his  position  with  the  English  fleet  so  far  forward  on  his 
port  bow.  Scheer  by  this  time  had  had  his  fleet  on  an  easterly  course 
for  35  minutes,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  right  angle  or 
more,  so  as  to  retreat  under  cover  of  torpedo  attacks.  At  6.45, 
therefore,  Scheer  launched  a  concentrated  torpedo  attack  on  the 
First  Battle  Squadron.  The  Third  Destroyer  Flotilla  attacked  the 
First  Battle  Squadron,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  the  German 
battle  fleet  with  a  smoke  screen.  One  German  destroyer  was  lost 
in  the  attack.  Eight  or  nine  torpedoes  were  seen;  the  first  stopped 
short  on  the  starboard  bow  of  St.  Vincent,  the  second  struck  Marl- 
borough at  6.54  on  the  starboard  bow.  Another  stopped  short  100 
yards  on  starboard  quarter  of  St.  Vincent,  who  had  altered  course 
away  on  sighting  it.  The  remainder  crossed  the  track  and  were 
avoided  by  use  of  helm.  (See  "Torpedoes  Fired  by  the  Enemy."  — 
III.  Concentrated  Attack  on  First  Battle  Squadron,  6.45  to  7.15  p. 
m.,  p.  18.) 

This  concentrated  torpedo  attack  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
enemy,  Jellicoe  reports,  "constantly  turned  away  and  opened  the 
range  under  the  cover  of  destroyer  attack  and  smoke  screens  as  the 
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effect  of  British  fire  was  felt."  "Opened  the  range"  meant  that  the 
object  of  the  torpedo  attacks  had  been  attained.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  tbie  closing  movement  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  converted  to 
an  opening  movement.  Scheer  had  prevented  the  close  action  that 
he  dreaded.  He  had  gained  the  time  needed  to  turn  his  whole  force 
from  an  easterly  to  a  southwesterly  course.  By  6.50  Admiral  Beatty 
reports  "the  battle  cruisers  were  clear  of  the  leading  British  battle 
squadron,  then  bearing  north-northwest,  3  miles  from  Lion,  the 
third  ship  in  the  line."  "At  7.07,"  he  continued,  "we  hauled  round 
gradually  to  southwest  by  south  to  regain  touch  with  the  enemy 
(who  were  lost  to  sight  at  about  6.50).  At  7.14  again  sighted  them 
at  a  range  of  about  15,000  yards  *  *  * ;  we  re-engaged  at  7.17 
and  increased  speed  to  22  knots." 

About  7.14  the  opposing  forces  again  sighted  each  other.  The 
British  battle  fleet  again  entered  into  action,  but  the  First  Battle 
Squadron  was  probably  the  only  one  to  get  in  any  effective  fire, 
as  it  was  stated  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  that  the  Second  Battle  Squad- 
ron was  not  engaged  until  7.20.  The  Fourth  Battle  Squadron  seems 
to  have  been  too  far  behind,  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  prob 
ably  took  little  part  in  the  action  between  the  two  battle  fleets, 
having  been  under  severe  fire  at  the  time  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Grand  Fleet. 

Again,  to  disengage  the  German  battle  fleet,  Admiral  Scheer 
ordered  another  destroyer  attack.  At  7.25  two  flotillas,  backed  up 
by  the  light  cruisers,  advanced  against  the  English  Fleet.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  ordered  the  Fourth  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  to  counter  the 
attack.  This  squadron  quickly  moved  out  between  the  lines  and 
drove  the  German  destroyers  back  with  the  loss  of  one  boat.  Dur- 
ing this  torpedo  attack.  Inflexible  at  7.25  reported  "Saw  the  track 
of  a  torpedo  pass  astern  at  150  yards."  Calliope  at  the  sam^e  time 
was  attacked  by  eight  torpedo  boats  bearing  starboard  75°  7,000 
yards  on  parallel  course.  Speed  of  Calliope,  27%  knots;  enemy 
estimated  33  knots.    Four  torpedoes  seen. 

Seen.  Passed. 

(a)  100  yards  off 0  to  5  yards  ahead. 

(b)  150  yards  off..... 5  to  15  yards  astern. 

(c)  Well  ahead 100  to  150  yards  ahead. 

(d)  Well  ahead 400  to  500  yards  ahead. 

The  torpedoes  were  running  straight  and  were  leaving  tracks 
like  cold  torpedoes.  Ten  minutes  later  a  torpedo  passed  down  port 
side  of  Caroline;  a  second  down  starboard  side  surfaced  when 
abeam  at  end  of  run  and  passed  close  to  stern;  enemy  fired  from 
behind  smoke  screen. 

At  7.33  Scheer  launched  a  third  concentrated  torpedo  attack 
against  the  First  Battle  Squadron,  which  again  caused  them  to  open 
the  range  by  turning  away  in  order  to  avoid  torpedoes.  This  gave 
Scheer,  under  €over  of  a  smoke  screen,  his  second  opportunity  to 
lose  touch  with  the  Grand  Fleet. 

In  this  attack,  from  7.33  to  7.48,  11  (probably  12)  torpedoes 
were  seen.  One  appeared  to  pass  under  Marlborough.  The  others 
were  avoided  by  a  general  turn  away  and  by  use  of  helm.  (See 
"Torpedoes  Fired  bv  the  Enemy." — IV.  Concentrated  attack  on 
First  Battle  Squadron,  7.33  to  7.38  p.  m.,  p.  55.) 

Admiral  Beatty  described  this  part  of  the  action: 

At  7.32  my  course  was  southwest,  speed  18  knots,  the  leading  enemy  battle- 
ship bearing  northwest  by  west.     The  destroyers  at  the  head  of  the  enemy  line 
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emitted  volumes  of  gray  smoke,  covering  their  capital  ships  as  with  a  pall, 
under  cover  of  which  they  turned  away,  and  at  7.45  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

Admiral  Jellicoe,  in  the  attempt  to  close  the  enemy,  changed 
com*se  to  west,  but  he  could  see  them  only  for  short  periods  and 
liis  fire  was  apparently  ineffective.  At  7.58  Admiral  Beatty  sent  in 
the  First  and  Third  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  to  pick  up  the  German 
Fleet.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  Jellicoe  sent  in  the  Fourth  Light 
Cruiser  Squadron  and  the  Eleventh  Flotilla  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  8.20  the  English  battle  cruisers  advanced  to  the  north  in  support 
of  the  light  cruisers,  which  had  apparently  met  the  German  Fleet, 
and  an  action  of  some  10  minutes  developed  between  the  English 
battle  cruiser  fleet,  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Light  Cruiser 
Squadrons,  and  the  Eleventh  Flotilla  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ger- 
man battle  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  and  two  battle  squadrons  on  the 
other. 


During  this  short  encounter  Calliope  at  8.28  fired  a  torpedo  at 
a  7,000-yard  range  against  the  leading  ship  of  Kaiser  class,  and 
at  8.30  Princess  Royal  fired  a  torpedo  at  a  10,000-yard  range  against 
the  center  ship  of  three  ships  of  Deutschland  class.  No  hits  were 
claimed  by  the  firing  ships,  but  an  explosion  was  seen  to  take  place 
on  a  large  ship,  apparently  of  the  Kaiser  class,  at  8.40.  If  the  times 
are  correct,  fiiis  explosion  may  have  been  caused  by  Calliope's 
torpedo.  The  ship  may  have  been  the  Markgraf,  but  it  is  not 
known  at  what  time  she  was  torpedoed. 

During  this  engagement  Inflexible  at  8.35  saw  the  track  of  a 
torpedo  which  crossed  her  bow.  After  10  minutes'  engagement  the 
English  forces  withdrew  from  the  unequal  conflict.  The  Grand 
Fleet  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  Germans  imtil  after  8.20,  and 
Admiral  Beatty's  scouts  saw  the  last  of  the  enemy  at  8.38.  The 
Vice  Admiral  continued  search  for  40  minutes  longer  and  then  fell 
back  east  into  the  line  which  was  the  course  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
when  he  was  last  in  touch  with  it  by  wireless.  Both  fleets  seem 
to  have  proceeded  some  distance  south  and  to  have  waited  for  the 
night  in  the  proximity  of  a  point  about  equidistant  (80  miles)  from 
the  Horn  Reef  and  Heligoland. 

One  destroyer  flotilla,  the  Thirteenth,  and  one  light  cruiser 
squadron  were  retained  with  the  Grand  Fleet  for  protection  of  the 
capital  ships.  The  rest  were  disposed,  as  the  conmiander-in-chief 
said,  "in  a  position  in  which  they  could  afford  protection  to  Jthe 
fleet  and  at  the  same  time  be  favorably  situated  for  attacking  the 
enemy's  heavy  ships."  They  must  have  been  placed  north  of  the 
British  force. 

No  British  battle  or  battle  cruiser  squadron  was  attacked  dur- 
ing the  night. 

There  were  numerous  torpedo  attacks  on  the  German  capital 
ships  during  the  night.  At  9.05  the  First  Light  Cruiser  Squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Sinclair,  made  contact  with  the  Ger- 
man battle  fleet.  Caroline  fired  two  torpedoes  at  7,600  yards 
range  at  the  center  ship  of  three  ships  of  the  Deutschland  class, 
while  Royalist  fired  one  torpedo  at  the  center  ship  of  three  ships 
of  the  Nassau  class.  Between  9.50  and  10.50  p.  m.  Castor,  Magic, 
and  Marne  made  an  attack  on  several  German  cruisers.  Four  tor- 
pedoes were  fired  at  a  range  between  1,500  and  3,000  yards.  Other 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  did  not  fire,  apparently  because  they  were 
blinded  by  the  blare  of  Castor's  guns  or  because  they  thought  the 
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enemy  might  be  their  own  ships.    Marne  and  Magic  claimed  hits, 
apparently  on  different  ships.    Ships  not  identifiable. 

The  Second  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  got  into  action  at  10.20 
with  five  enemy  cruisers.  One  torpedo  was  fired  by  Southampton 
at  a  group  of  searchlights,  at  1.500  yards  range,  hitting  the  leading 
ship,    Frauenlob,  which  sank  rapidly. 

From  11.10  to  12.25  the  Fourth  Flotilla  made  persistent  attacks 
on  German  cruisers  and  battleships.  The  enemy  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  a  battle  squadron  preceded  by  light  cruisers,  and  it  is 
uncertain  from  many  of  the  reports  whether  the  one  fired  at  \ya$ 
a  light  cruiser  or  a  battleship.  Eleven  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the 
cruisers  between  11.10  and  11.43  p.  m.  Four  hits  are  claimed,  an- 
other doubtful.  Muenchen  and  Stettin  were  probably  torpedoed 
in  this  attack.  The  range  was  under  a  thousand  yards.  Five 
torpedoes  apparently  were  fired  at  the  battleships  between  11.30 
p.  m.  and  12.30  a.  m.    Three  hits  and  one  probable  hit  are  claimed. 

During  this  encounter  Tipperary  and  Fortune  were  sunk  by 
gunfire  at  11.10,  Sparrowhawk  was  disabled  by  gunfire  at  11.30,  and 
Ardent  was  sunk  by  gunfire  at  12.25. 

From  2  to  2.30  a.  m.  the  Twelfth  Flotilla  made  an  attack  on  a 
squadron  of  four  dreadnaught  battleships  or  battle  cruisers.  The 
enemy  appears  to  have  consisted  of  four  two-funneled  ships,  class 
uncertain.  Seventeen  torpedoes  were  fired  at  an  average  range  of 
3,000  yards,  and  eight  hits  are  claimed  on  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  ships  of  the  line.  The  second  ship  appeared  to  blow  up, 
but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Actual  hits  appear  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Second  ship.  —  At  least  one  hit,  perhaps  more;   two  under 
bridge,  one  abreast  mainmast.    Appeared  to  blow  up. 
Third  ship.  —  One  between  funnels. 

Fourth  ship.  —  One  amidships. 

These  ships  were  probably  Rheinland,  Nassau,  and  Westfalen. 
All  returned  to  harbor. 

During  this  engagement  the  upper  deck  of  Onslaught  was 
cleared  by  gunfire  at  2.08,  after  she  had  fired  four  torpedoes. 

At  2.37  Moresby  sighted  four  predreadnaughts,  possibly  a 
squadron  of  the  Deutschland  type.  One  torpedo  was  fired  at  3,700 
yards.  Moresby  claimed  a  hit  on  the  third  ship  of  the  line,  but  the 
ship  is  not  identifiable.  Champion  was  attacked  at  3.30  a.  m.  by 
four  torpedo-boat  destroyers  with  two  torpedoes,  which  were 
avoided  by  use  of  helm;  one  passed  under  bow,  one  close  astern. 
Eight  torpedoes  in  all  were  fired,  three  of  which  ran  on  the  sur- 
face. Champion*s  encounter  with  four  destroyers  at  3.30  a.  m.  was 
the  only  engagement  after  daybreak  until  a  Zeppelin  was  encoun- 
tered at  4  a.  m. 

The  battle  of  Jutland  was  over;  the  German  Fleet  had  made 
good  its  escape. 

The  only  other  occurrences  were  the  attacks  on  the  morning 
of  1  June  against  single  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  by  submarines. 
Marlborough  at  9.30  a.  m.  sighted  two  submarines  8  miles  away, 
steering  for  the  ship.  At  10.52  a.  m.  she  observed  oil  patches  2 
miles  astern;  one  torpedo  passed  along  broadside  2  cables  off; 
speed  of  ship,  14  knots.  At  9.35  a.  m.  Warspite  saw  two  torpedoes 
pass  close  to  ship,  one  on  each  side.    No  track  of  submarine  was 
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seen;  speed  of  ship,  19  knots.  At  11.42  a.  m.  Warspite  saw  a  peris- 
cope close  to  bow,  tried  to  ram,  but  missed  by  a  few  yards.  At 
2.15  a.  m.  St.  Vincent  saw  the  track  of  a  torpedo,  which  was  con- 
tinually breaking  surface  and  stopped  about  300  yards  short. 

REPLY  TO  PERSIUS  BY  CAPT.  SHEIBE. 

Source:    Berliner  Tageblatt,  4  December  1918. — (Enemy  Press  Sup- 
plement, Daily  Review  of  Foreign  Press.) 

19  December  1918. 

As  a  long-standing  contributor  to  Nauticus  and  Marine-Rund- 
schau,  and  as  first  officer  of  a  modern  armored  cruiser,  in  which 
capacity  during  the  war  I  superintended  the  gunnery  for  two 
years  and  took  part  in  the  Skagerrak  battle,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  an  expert  reply,  so  far  as  the  materiel  of  our  High  Seas  Fleet 
comes  in  question,  to  Capt.  Persius's  article  in  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt, which,  under  the  title  "How  it  happened,"  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  naval  direction  and  the  system  of  our  fleet  construction. 
A  ship's  type  is  in  its  complexity  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tech- 
nical compromises.  The  German  constructors  in  adjusting  weight 
pursued  a  middle  course  in  relation  to  armament,  armor,  resis- 
tance, speed  and  bulk.  England  subordinated  protection,  security, 
and  resistance  to  offensive  attributes,  gun  armament,  and  speed. 
The  touchstone  of  a  weapon  is  battle.  Granted  that  the  calibre  of 
our  guns  was  almost  below  what  was  requisite,  that  with  the  10.5 
centimeter  gun  on  the  small  cruiser  it  did  not  fully  comply  with 
military  requirements,  still,  after  our  successes  in  battle,  it  can 
by  no  means  be  maintained  that  our  materiel  was  universally  "in- 
ferior" to  the  English  and  "wanting."  The  material  success  in 
battle  proves  the  exact  contrary. 

In  the  Skagerrak  battle  the  proportion  in  strength  of  the  fleets 
was  as  1 :2,  the  proportion  of  loss  in  battleships  1 :4,  in  smaller  ves- 
sels 1:2.  Consequently  the  material  success  was  wholly  on  the 
German  side.  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  was  reproached,  when  the 
first  dreadnaught  construction  was  announced,  with  these  ships 
being  10-minute  ships;  that  is,  they  would  be  overcome  in  10 
minutes,  for  they  did  not  posses  the  necessary  resisting  power, 
'rhat  more  or  less  occurred.  The  battle  cruisers  Indefatigable  and 
Invincible  were  blown  to  bits  some  15  minutes  after  fire  was  opened 
and  the  battle  cruiser  Queen  Mary  after  about  half  an  hour.  Our 
armament  was  in  effect  and  accuracy  superior  to  the  British.  The 
gun  caliber  was  sufficient.  On  the  German  side  one  large  battle 
cruiser,  the  Luetzow,  was  put  out  of  action,  but  it  sank  only  dur- 
ing the  return.  Ships  with  about  25  severe  hits,  and  very  danger- 
ous damage  below  the  water  line,  got  back  to  the  home  ports. 
The  Seydlitz  continued  the  fight  to  the  end  with  undiminished 
speed,  although  struck  by  a  torpedo  in  the  fore  part  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  action. 

These  are  only  some  few  examples  in  striking  confirmation  of 
the  quality  of  our  materiel.  The  artillery  successes  were  achieved 
not,  as  Capt.  Persius  says,  in  thick  weather,  but  mainly  during 
the  first  part  of  the  battle,  when  very  clear  weather  prevailed. 
It  is  therefore  untenable  for  Capt.  Persius  to  state  that  in  clear 
weather  the  outcome  of  the  battle  must  have  been  "annihilating" 
for  us,  as  "the  British  guns  with  their  far  greater  range  would 
have  shot  to  pieces  our  weakly  armed  ships."  The  battle  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  can  not  be  adduced  as  proof  that  the  German  ma- 
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teriel  was  inferior,  because  in  that  case  ships  of  the  dreadnaught 
type  on  the  English  side  were  pitted  against  older  ships  of  the 
predreadnaught  type  on  the  German  side.  The  absolute  inferiority 
of  the  predreadnaught  type  in  comparison  with  the  modern  battle- 
ship is  an  obvious  fact,  which  was  apparent  in  the  Skagerrak  bat- 
tle also,  when  the  older  English  armored  cruisers  were  destroyed. 
But  the  naval  battle  of  Coronel  is  a  proof  that  the  older  German 
materiel  was  also  superior  to  the  older  English. 

That  the  tactical  leadership  of  the  Eng;lish  Fleet  was  "unskill- 
ful" no  expert  will  be  willing  to  grant  ollhand.  If  Capt.  Persius 
emphasizes  the  skillful  leadership  of  the  German  Fleet,  he 
mentions  only  one  cause  of  our  fleet's  brilliant  success  in  the  mat- 
ter of  armament.  As  soon  as  firing  by  ship  against  ship  begins, 
materiel  and  gunnery  are  decisive.  Both  proved  superior  on  the 
German  side.  If  the  English  Fleet  was  so  sure  of  its  victory,  why 
did  Admiral  Jellicoe  break  off  the  Skagerrak  battle,  and  not  fight 
it  out,  which  he  was  quite  in  a  position  to  do?  Why  did  he  not 
energetically  pursue  the  German  Fleet  on  19  August  1916  and  force 
it  to  battle  when  it  was  announced  near  the  English  coast,  where 
the  English  Fleet  was  fully  assembled? 

Capt.  Persius  further  thinks  that  "for  a  year  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  German  High  Seas  Fleet  only  in  a  restricted 
sense,"  and  maintains  this  by  asserting  that  a  great  many  ships 
of  the  predreadnaught  type  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  first 
battle  line,  because  they  had  to  be  used  for  providing  material  for 
submarine  construction.  In  reality  the  withdrawal  from  the  first 
line  was  effected  because  the  predreadnaught  type  is  universally 
so  inferior  that  every  artillery  battle  must  be  regarded  as  hope- 
less for  the  predreadnaught  type.  For  this  reason  the  English  (Jid 
not  put  their  squadrons  of  older  ships  in  their  battle  fleet  and  for 
the  same  reason  Admiral  Scheer,  after  the  experience  of  the  Ska- 
gerrak battle,  decided  to  withdraw  them  from  the  first  line  of  bat- 
tle. That  from  the  material  of  some  of  older  ships  nickel  had  been 
obtained  for  submarine  construction  has  nothing  to  do  with  tjiis 
withdrawal. 


IV 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SKAGERRAK 


Account    by    Admiral    Reinhardt    Scheer.      From    his    "Germany's 
Higli  Sea  Fleet  in  the  World  War." 

The  bombardment  of  April  25  had  not  failed  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  England.  The  expectation  that  the  fleet  was  bound 
to  succeed  in  warding  off  all  German  attacks  on  British  shores 
had  repeatedly  been  disappointed.  On  each  occasion  the  Eng- 
lish main  fleet  had  arrived  too  late  —  in  December,  1914;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915;  and  now  again  this  year  —  so  that,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  English,  the  German  "raiders"  got  away  each 
time  unpunished.  Wherefore  Mr.  Balfour,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  felt  called  upon  to  announce  publicly  that  should  the 
German  ships  again  venture  to  show  themselves  off  the  British 
coast,  measiu'es  had  been  taken  to  ensure  their  being  severely 
punished.    However,  we  were  ready  to  take  our  chance. 

The  question  was  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  include 
Squadron  II  in  an  advance  which  in  all  probability  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  serious  battle.  Early  in  May  I  ordered  the  squad- 
ron temporarily  into  the  Jade  Basin  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  with  the  Squadron  Commander  the  action 
to  be  observed  in  battle  under  the  most  varied  conditions.  Mili- 
tary reasons  entered  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  squad- 
dron  should  be  taken  out  or  left  behind,  as  well  as  consideration 
for  the  honour  and  feeling  of  the  crews,  who  would  not  hear  of 
being  reduced,  themselves  and  their  ships,  to  the  second  class. 
For  battleships  to  have  their  activity  limited  absolutely  to  guard- 
ing the  German  Bight  without  any  prospect  of  getting  into  touch 
with  the  enemy  —  to  which  they  had  been  looking  forward  for 
a  year  and  a  half  —  would  have  caused  bitter  disappointment; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  was  the  responsibility  of  sending 
the  ships  into  an  unequal  fight  where  the  enemy  would  make  use 
of  his  very  best  material.  I  cannot  deny  that  in  addition  to  the 
eloquent  intercession  of  Rear-Admiral  Mauve,  the  Squadron  Com- 
mander, my  own  former  connection  with  Squadron  II  also  in- 
duced me  not  to  disappoint  it  by  leaving  it  behind.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  the  squadron  played  its  part  on  May  31,  and  in 
so  helpful  a  manner  that  I  never  had  cause  to  regret  my  de- 
cision. 

The  repairs  on  the  Seydlitz,  damaged  on  April  24,  were  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  May,  as  the  reconstruction  of  the 
mine-shattered  torpedo  tubes  necessitated  very  heavy  work.  I 
had  no  intention,  however,  of  doing  without  that  battle-cruiser, 
although  Vice-Admiral  Hipper,  Chief  of  the  Reconnaissance 
Forces,  had  meanwhile  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  newly  repaired 
battle-cruiser  Luetzow  (Captain  Harder,  formerly  on  the  Stral- 
sund.)  The  vessels  belonging  to  Squadron  III  were  also  having 
their  condensers  repaired,  as  on  their  last  trip  there  had  been 
seven  cases  of  damaged  machinery  in  that  squadron.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  three  engines,  as  had  each  of  these  ships,  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  engines  alone  were  able  to  keep  up 
steam^  almost  at  full  speed;  at  the  same  time,  very  faulty  con- 
struction in  the  position  of  the  engines  was  apparent,  which  un- 
fortunately could  not  be  rectified  owing  to  limited  space.  Thus 
it  happened  that  when  a  condenser  went  wrong  it  was  impossi- 
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ble  to  conduct  the  steam  from  the  engine  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected to  one  of  the  other  two  condensers,  and  thus  keep  the 
engine  itself  working.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  know 
that  this  weakness  existed  in  the  strongest  unit  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fleet,  and  how  easily  a  bad  accident  might  result  in  leak- 
ages in  two  different  condensers  and  thus  incapacitate  one  ves- 
sel in  the  group  1 

The  object  of  the  next  undertaking  was  a  bombardment  of 
the  fortifications  and  works  of  the  harbour  at  Sunderland  which, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  East  coast  of  England,  would 
be  certain  to  call  out  a  display  of  English  fighting  forces  as  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  order  issued  on  May  18  in  this  con- 
nection was  as  follows: 

"The  bombardment  of  Sunderland  by  our  cruisers  is  intended 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  send  out  forces  against  us.  For  the  at- 
tack on  the  advancing  enemy  the  High  Sea  Fleet  forces  to  be 
south  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  U-boats  to  be  stationed  for 
attack  off  the  East  coast  of  England.  The  enemy's  ports  of  sortie 
will  be  closed  by  mines.  The  Naval  Corps  will  support  the  under- 
taking with  their  U-boats.  If  time  and  circumstances  permit,  trade- 
war  will  be  carried  on  during  proceedings. 

The  squadrons  of  men-of-war  had  made  over  the  command 
of  prizes  to  the  torpedo-boat  flotillas,  as  torpedo-boats  are  the 
best  adapted  for  the  examination  of  vessels,  but  have  not  a  crew 
large  enugh  to  enable  them  to  bring  the  captured  vessels  into 
our  ports.  The  First  and  Second  Scouting  Divisions  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance,  and  the  Second 
Leader  of  the  torpedo-boats  with  Flotillas  II,  VI,  and  IX.  Scout- 
ing Division  IV*  and  the  remainder  of  the  flotillas  were  with  the 
Main  Fleet.  Sixteen  of  our  U-boats  were  told  off  for  the  positions 
of  attack,  with  six  to  eight  of  the  Flanders  boats.  On  May  15 
they  started  to  reconnoitre  in  the  North  Sea,  and  from  May  23  to 
June  1  inclusive  were  to  remain  at  the  posts  assigned  to  them, 
observe  the  movements  of  the  English  forces,  and  gain  any  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  use  to  the  Fleet  in  their  advance;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  also  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  at- 
tack. Provision  was  also  made  for  the  largest  possible  number 
of  our  airships  to  assist  the  enterprise  by  reconnaissance  from 
the  air.  The  fact  that  the  U-boats  could  only  remain  out  for  a 
certain  period  put  a  limit  to  the  execution  of  the  plan.  If  re- 
connaissance from  the  air  proved  impossible,  it  was  arranged  to 
make  use  of  the  U-boats,  and  so  dispense  with  aerial  reconnais- 
sance. 

As  the  weather  each  day  continued  to  be  unfavourable  and 
the  airship  commander  could  only  report  that  it  was  impossible  to 
send  up  any  airships,  the  plan  was  so  far  changed,  though  with- 
out altering  other  preparations,  that  it  was  decided  to  embark  on 
a  campaign  against  cruisers  and  merchantmen  outside  and  in  the 
Skagerrak,  with  the  expectation  that  the  news  of  the  appearance 
of  our  cruisers  in  those  waters  would  be  made  known  to  the  ene- 
mv.  With  this  object  in  view,  they  had  been  told  to  keep  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Norway,  so  that  the  enemy  might  be  notified.  In 
further  describing  the  course  of  this  undertaking,  which  led  to 

•The  Third  Scouting  Division,  which  contained  the  oldest  armoured 
•misers,  Prinz  Adalbert,  Prinz  Heinrich,  and  Roon,  had  long  since  been 
handed  over  to  the  commander  of  the  Baltic  forces,  as,  owing  to  their  lack 
of  speed  and  inferior  armourplating,  the  vessels  were  not  suitable  for  use 
in  the  North  Sea. 
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the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak,  I  shall  keep  strictly  to  the  official  re- 
port I  sent  in. 

In  judging  the  proceedings  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
sea  a  leader  adapts  his  action  to  the  events  taking  place  around 
him.  It  may  possibly  reveal  errors  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  later  by  reports  from  his  own  ships  or  valuable  information 
from  enemy  statements.  The  art  of  leadership  consists  in  se- 
curing an  approximately  correct  picture  from  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  and  then  acting  in  accordance  with  it.  The  writer 
of  history  can  then  form  a  tactical  inference  where  obvious  mis- 
takes were  made,  or  where  a  better  grasp  of  the  situation  would 
have  led  to  a  more  advantageous  decision.  In  this  event  a  certain 
reticence  should  be  observed  in  making  definite  assertions  that  a 
different  movement  would  have  been  more  successful,  for  armed 
efficiency  plays  the  chief  part  in  success  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined wtih  mathematical  precision.  I  have  in  mind  one  hit  that 
did  so  much  damage  to  our  battle-cruiser  Seydlitz  on  January  24, 
1915,  that  one  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  ships 
could  not  stand  many  shots  of  such  heavy  calibre,  and  yet  the 
following  battle  proved  the  contrary.  At  all  events,  a  good  hit 
can  seal  the  fate  of  a  ship,  even  one  of  the  strongest.  A  naval  bat- 
tle may  be  open  to  criticism  as  to  why  it  happened  thus,  but  any- 
one who  asserted  that  it  might  have  happened  otherwise  wovild 
be  in  danger  of  losing  his  case. 

1 
THE   ADVANCE 

On  May  30,  as  the  possibility  of  a  long-distance  aerial  recon- 
naissance was  still  considered  uncertain,  I  decided  on  an  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  Skagerrak,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Jutland 
coast  offered  a  certain  cover  against  surprise.  An  extensive  aerial 
reconnaissance  was  an  imperative  necessity  for  an  advance  on 
Sunderland  in  the  north-west,  as  it  would  lead  into  waters  where 
we  could  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  into  giving  battle.  As, 
however,  on  the  course  now  to  be  adopted,  the  distance  from  the 
enemy  points  of  support  was  considerably  greater,  aerial  recon- 
naissance was  desirable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary.  As 
already  stated,  our  U-boats  were  in  position,  some  of  them  in  fact 
facing  Scapa  Flow,  one  boat  off  Moray  Firth,  a  large  number  off 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  several  off  the  Humber  and  the  remainder, 
north  of  the  Terschelling  Bank,  in  order  to  be  able  to  operate 
against  enemy  forces  that  might  chance  to  come  from  a  south- 
westerly direction.  The  combination  of  our  total  forces  taking 
part  was  as  follows: 

A  list  of  warships  which  on  May  30  to  June  1,  1916,  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Skagerrak  and  the  operations  connected  ther- 
with: 

Chief  of  the  Fleet:    Vice-Admiral  Scheer  in  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 
Chief  of  Staff:     Captain  von  Trotha  (Adolf). 
Chief  of  the  Operating  Section:     Captain  von  Levetzow. 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:     Captain  Quaet-Faslem   (Hans). 
Commander  of  "Friedrich  der  Grosae":      Captain  Fuchs  (Theodor). 

SQUADRON  I 

Chief  of  Squadron:    Vice-Admiral  Ehrhard  Schmidt,  OstfrieflUmd. 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:     Captain  Wegener  (Wolfgang). 
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Admiral:    Rear-Admiral  Engelhardt,  Posen. 
Ostf riesland :     Captain  von  Natzmer. 
Thueringen:     Captain  Kuesel    (Hans). 
Helgoland:     Captain  von   Kameke. 
Oldenberg:      Captain  Hoepfner. 
Posen:     Captain  Lange. 
Rheinland:    Captain  Rohardt. 
Nassau:     Captain  Klappenbach  (Hans). 
Westfalen:     Captain  Redlich. 

SQUADRON  n 

Chief  of  Squadron:    Rear-Admiral  Mauve,  Deutschland. 
Admiralty  Staflf  Officer:      Captain  Kahlert. 

Admiral:     Rear-Admiral     Baron     von    Dalwigk    zu    Lichtenfels, 
Hanover. 

Deutschland:     Captain  Meurer   (Hugo). 

Pommern:     Captain  Boelken. 

Schlesien:     Captain  Behncke  (Fr.). 

Schleswig-Holstein:     Captain  Barrentrapp. 

Hannover:    Captain  Heine  (Wilh.) 

Hessen:    Captain  Bartels  (Rudolph.) 

SQUADRON  in 

Chief  of  Squadron:    Rear-Admiral  Behncke,  Koenig. 
Admiralty   Staff  Officer:     Captain   Baron  von   Gagern. 
Admiral:     Rear-Admiral  Nordmann,  Kaiser. 

Koenig:     Captain  Brueninghaus. 

Grosser  Kurfuerst:     Captain  Goette  (Ernst). 

Markgraf:     Captain  Seiferling. 

Kronprinz:     Captain  Feldt    (Constanz). 

Kaiser:    Captain  Baron  von  Kayserling. 

Prinz  Regent  Luitpold:     Captain  Heuser  (Karl). 

Kaiserin:     Captain   Sievers. 

GERMANY'S  HIGH  SEA  FLEET 

Chief    of    the     Reconnaissance     Forces:     Vice-Admiral     Hipper, 

Luetzow. 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:  Captain  Raeder  (Erick). 

SCOUTING  DIVISION  I 

Seydlitz:  Captain  von  Egidy  (Moritz). 

Moltke:  Captain  von  Karps. 

Derfflinger:  Captain  Hartog. 

Luetzow:  Captain  Harder. 

Von  der  Tann:  Captain  Zenker. 
Leader  of  Scouting  Division  II:  Rear-Admiral  Boedicker,  Frankfort 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:    Conmiander  Stapenhorst. 

SCOUTING  DIVISION  II 

Pillau:  Captain  Mommsen. 

Elbing:  Captain  Madlung. 

Frankfurt:  Captain  von  Trotha  (Thilo). 
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Wiesbaden:  Captain  Reiss. 

Rostock:    Captain  Feldmann  (Otto). 

Regensbnrg:    Captain  Neuberer. 
Leader  of  Scouting  Division  IV:    Commodore  von  Renter,  Stettin. 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:    Captain  Weber  (Heinrich). 

SCOUTING  DIVISION  IV 

Stettin:    Captain  Rebensburg  (Friedricb). 
Muenchen:    Captain  Boecker  (Oskar.) 
Frauenlob:    Captain  Hoffmann  (Georg). 
Stuttgart:    Captain  Hagedorn. 
Hamburg:     Captain  von  Gaudecker. 

TORPEDO-BOAT  FLOTILLAS 

First  Leader  of  the  Torpedo-Boat  Forces:    Commodore  Michelsen, 

Rostock. 
Admiralty  Staff  Officer:    Captain  Junkermann. 
Second  Leader  of  the  Torpedo-Boat  Forces:    Commodore  Heinrich, 

Regensburg. 
Chief  of  Flotilla  I:    Commander  Conrad  Albrecht,  "G39." 
Chief  of  1st  Half -Flotilla:     Commander  Conrad  Albrecht,  "G39." 
Chief  of  Flotilla  II:    Captain  Schuur,  "B98." 
Chief  of  3rd  Half -Flotilla:     Captain  Boest,  "GlOl." 
Chief  of  4th  Half -Flotilla:     Captain  Dittamar  (Adolf),  "B109." 
Chief  of  Flotilla  III:    Captain  HoUmann,  "853." 
Chief  of  5th  Half-Flotilla:    Commander  Gautier,  "V71." 
Chief  of  6th  Half-Flotilla:    Commander  Karlowa.  "S54." 
Chief  of  Flotilla  V:    Captain  Heinecke,  "Gil." 
Chief  of  9th  Half  Flotillas:    Commander  Hoefer  **V2." 
Chief  of  10th  Half-Flotilla:     Commander  Klein  (Friedrich),  "G8.** 
Chief  of  Flotilla  VI:    Captain  Max  Schultz,  "G41." 
Chief  of  11th  Half-Flotilla:    Commander  Ruemann,  "V44." 
Chief  of  12th  Half-Flotilla:    Commander  Laks,  "V69." 
Chief  of  Flotilla  VII:    Captain  von  Koch,  "S24." 
Chief  of  13th  Half-Flotilla:    Commander  von  Zitzewitz  (Gerhard), 

"SI  5." 
Chief  of  *14th  Half -Flotilla:    Captain  Cordes  (Hermann),  "S19." 
Chief  of  Flotilla  IX:    Captain  Goehle,  "V28." 
Chief  of  17th  Half -Flotilla:    Commander  Ehrhardt,  "V27." 
Chief  of  18th  Half -Flotilla:    Captain  Tillessen  (Werner),  "V30.'' 

SUBMARINES 

Leader  of  ithe  Submarines:     Captain  Bauer,  Hamburg. 

Admiralty  Staff  Officer:    Captain  Luetzow  (Friedrich). 

"U24"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Schneider  (Rudolf). 

"U32"  —  Commander:  Lieut.   Baron   Spiegel   von   und   zu  Peckcl- 

sheim. 
"U63"  — Commander:  Lieut.  Schultze  (Otto). 
"U66"  —  Commander:  Lieut,  von  Bothmer. 
"U70"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Wuensche. 
"U43"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Juerst. 
«U44"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Wagenfuehr. 
"U52"-- Commander:  Lieut.  Walther  (Hans). 
"U47"  —  Conmiander:  Lieut.  Metzger. 
"U45"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Hillebrand  (Leo). 
"U22"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Hoppe. 
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"U19"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Weizbach   (Raimund). 

"UB22"— Commander:  Lieut.  Putzier. 

"UB21"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Hashagen. 

"U53"  —  Commander :  Lieut.  Rose. 

"U64"  —  Commander:  Lieut.  Morath  (Robert). 


"Lll"  — Commander 
*'L17"  —  Commander 
"L14"  —  Commander 
"L21"  —  Commander 
"L23"  —  Commander 
"L16"  — Commander 
"L13"  — Commander 
"L9  "  —  Commander 
"L22"  —  Commander 
"L24"  —  Commander 


AIRSHIPS 

Captain  Schuetze   (Viktor). 
Lieut.  Ehrlich  (Herbert). 
Lieut.  Boecker. 
Lieut.  Dietrich  (Max). 
Lieut,  von  Schubert. 
Lieut.  Sommerfeldt. 
Lieut.  Proelt. 
Captain  Stelling. 
Lieut.  Dietrich    (Martin). 
Lieut.  Koch   (Robert). 

Vice-Admiral  Hipper,  Chief  of  the  Reconnaissance  Forces  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  Jade  Basin  with  his  forces  at  4  a.  m.,  May  31, 
to  advance  tow^ards  the  Skagerrak  out  of  sight  of  Horns  Reef,  and 
the  Danish  coast,  to  show  himself  off  the  Norweigian  coast  before 
dark,  to  cruise  in  the  Skagerrak  during  the  night,  and  at  noon  the 
next  day  to  join  up  with  the  Main  Fleet.  The  ships  under  his 
command  comprised  the  Scouting  Division  I  and  II.  To  the  latter 
was  attached  the  light  cruiser  Regensburg,  flagship  of  the  Second 
Leader  of  the  torpedo-boats;  under  his  command  were  the  Flotil- 
las II,  VI,  and  IX.  The  Main  Fleet,  consisting  of  Squadron  I,  II,  and 
III,  of  Scouting  Division  IV,  the  First  Leader  of  torpedo-boats, 
in  the  Rostock,  and  Torpedo-Boat  Flotillas  I,  11,  V,  and  VII,  were 
to  follow  at  4.30  a.  m.  to  cover  the  reconnaissance  forces  dur- 
ing the  enterprise  and  take  action  on  June  1.  The  sailing  order 
of  the  battleships  was  as  follows:  Squadron  III  in  van.  Squad- 
ron I  following,  and  Squadron  II  in  the  rear. 

The  Koenig  Albert  was  absent  from  Squadron  II,  having  been 
incapacitated  a  few  days  previously  through  condenser  trouble. 
Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  important  unit,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  further  to  postpone  the  enterprise,  and  preferred  to  do  with- 
out the  ship.  Squadron  II  was  without  the  Pruessen,  which  hiad 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bal- 
tic forces  to  act  as  guard-ship  at  the  south  egress  from  the  Sound. 
Lothringen  was  deemed  unfit  for  service.  Scouting  Division  IV, 
and  the  Leader  of  Torpedo-Boats  in  the  light  cruiser  Rostock,  to- 
gether with  the  Torpedo-Boat  Flotillas  I,  II,  V,  and  VII,  were  at- 
tached to  the  battleships. 

To  the  west  of  the  Amrum  Bank  a  passage  had  been  cleared 
through  the  enemy  minefields  which  led  the  High  Sea  Forces  safe- 
ly to  the  open  sea.  Visibility  was  good,  with  a  light  north-wester- 
ly wind,  and  there  was  no  sea  on.  At  7.30  a.  m.  "U32"  reported  at 
about  70  miles  east  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  two  battleships,  two 
cruisers,  and  several  torpedo-boats  taking  a  south-easterly  course. 
At  8.30  a  second  wireless  was  received  stating  that  she  had  inter- 
cepted EngliCsh  wireless  messages  to  the  effect  that  two  large  bat- 
tleships and  groups  of  destroyers  had  run  out  from  Scapa  Flow. 
At  8.48  a.  m.  a  third  message  came  through  from  "U66"  that  about 
60  nautical  miles  east  of  Kinnairel  (sic,  ?  Kinnaird  Head),  eight 
enemy  battleships,  light  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats  had  been 
sighted  on  a  north-easterly  course. 
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These  reports  gave  no  enlightenment  as  to  the  enemy's  pur- 
pose. But  the  varied  forces  of  the  separate  divisions  of  the  fleet, 
and  their  diverging  courses  did  not  seem  to  suggest  either  com- 
bined action  or  an  advance  on  the  German  Bight  or  any  connection 
with  our  enterprise,  but  showed  a  possibility  that  our  hope  of 
meeting  with  separate  enemy  divisions  was  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
We  were,  therefore,  all  the  more  determined  to  keep  to  our  plan. 
Between  2  and  3  p.  m.  "L"  9,  14,  16,  21  and  23  ascended  for  long- 
distance reconnaissance  in  the  sector  north  to  "west  of  Heligoland. 
They  took  no  part  in  the  battle  that  so  soon  was  to  follow,  neither 
did  they  see  anything  of  their  own  Main  Fleet,  nor  of  the  enemy, 
nor  hear  anything  of  the  battle. 


THE  FIRST  PHASE  OF  THE  BATTLE:    CRUISER  ENGAGEMENT 

At  4.28  p.  m.  the  leading  boat  of  the  4th  Torpedo-Boat  Half- 
Flotilla,  "B  109,"  reported  that  Elbing,  the  west  wing  cruiser  on 
the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance's  line,  had  been  sent  to  examine  a 
steamer  about  90  nautical  miles  west  of  Bovbjerg,  and  had  sighted 
some  enemy  forces.  It  was  thanks  to  that  steamer  that  the  engage- 
ment took  place;  our  course  might  have  carried  us  past  the  English 
cruisers  had  the  torpedo-boat  not  proceeded  to  the  steamer  and 
thus  sighted  the  smoke  from  the  enemy  in  the  west. 
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As  soon  as  the  enemy,  comprising  eight  light  cruisers  of  the 
"Caroline"  type,  sighted  our  forces,  he  turned  off  to  the  north. 
Admiral  Boedicker  gave  chase  with  his  cruisers.  At  5.20  p.  m.  the 
Chief  of  the  Reconnaissance  then  sighted  in  a  westerly  direction 
two  columns  of  large  vessels  taking  an  easterly  course.  These  soon 
showed  themselves  to  be  six  battle-cruisers,  three  of  the  "Lion" 
class,  one  "Tiger,"  and  two  "Indefatigables,"  besides  numbers  of 
lighter  forces.  The  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  called  back  Scout- 
ing Division  II,  which  he  had  sent  to  give  chase  in  the  north, 
and  prepared  to  attack.  The  enemy  deployed  to  the  south  in  fight- 
ing line.  It  was  Vice-Admiral  Beatty  with  the  First  and  Second 
English  Battle-Cruiser  Squadrons,  consisting  of  the  Lion,  Princess 
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Royal,  Queen  Mary,  Tiger,  New  Zealand,  and  Indefatigable.  That 
the  enemy  deployed  to  the  south  was  a  very  welcome  fact  for  us, 
as  if  offered  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  fall  back  on 
his  own  main  fleet.  The  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  therefore  followed 
the  movement,  maneuvered  to  get  within  effective  firing  range,  and 
opened  fire  at  5.49  p.  m.,  at  a  range  of  about  130  hm.* 
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The  fighting  proceeded  on  a  south-easterly  course.  The  Chief 
of  Reconnaissance  kept  the  enemy  at  effective  distance.  The  bat- 
teries fixed  their  aim  well;  hits  were  observed  on  all  the  enemy 
ships.  Already  at  6.13  p.  m.,  the  battle-cruiser  Indefatigable,  the 
last  in  the  line  of  the  enemy  cruisers,  sank  with  a  terrible  explo- 
sion caused  by  the  guns  of  the  Von  der  Tann...  Superiority  in  firing 
and  tactical  advantages  of  position  were  decidedly  on  our  side  up 
to  6.19  p.  m.,  when  a  new  unit  of  four  or  five  ships  of  the  "Queen 
Elizabeth"  type,  with  a  considerable  surplus  of  speed,  drew,  up 
from  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  beginning  at  a  range  of  200 
hm.  joined  the  fighting.  It  was  the  Fifth  English  Battle  Squadron.*' 
This  made  the  situation  critical  for  our  cruisers.  The  new  enemy 
fired  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  accuracy,  with  the  greater 
ease  as  regards  the  latter  that  he  met  with  almost  no  opposition,  as 
our  battle-cruisers  were  fully  engaged  with  Admiral  Beatty's  ships. 


*  Earl  Beatty  gives  the  range  at  about  18,500  yards,  (hm.  a  hectometer,: 
100  meters  or  109  yards.,  2  ft.,  9  In.). 

•♦According  to  English  accounts,  It  comprised  the  Bewham,  W<wspite,  Valt' 
mnt  and  Malaga.  Mention  Is  made  of  four  ships  only.  According  to  various  ob- 
servations on  our  side  (hy  Squadron  III  and  the  leader  of  Scouting  Division 
11),  there  were  five  ships.  If  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a  similar  type  of  ship,  was 
■ot  in  the  unit,  it  Is  possible  that  another  recently  built  ship  replaced  her. 
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At  6.20  p.  m.  the  fighting  distance  between  the  battle-cruisers 
on  both  side  was  about  120  hm.,  while  between  our  battle-cruisers 
and  those  with  Queen  Elizabeth  the  distance  was  something  like 
180  hm.  At  this  stage  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  IX  was  the  only  one  of 
the  flotillas  under  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  that  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attack.  The  Second  Leader  of  Torpedo-Boats,  Commodore 
Heinrich,  on  board  the  Regensburg,  and  some  few  boats  belonging 
to  Torpedo  Flotilla  II,  were  getting  up  steam  with  all  speed  in  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance's  furthest  point. 
The  cruisers  of  Scouting  Division  II,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing torpedo  flotillas,  were  forced  by  the  "Queen  Elizabeths"  to 
withdraw  to  the  east  to  escape  their  fire  and  had,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  working  their  engines  to  the  utmost,  not  been  able  to  arrive  in 
position  at  the  head  of  the  battle-cruisers. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  the  Second  Leader  of  the  Torpedo- 
Boats  ordered  Torpedo  Flotilla  IX  (whose  chief.  Captain  Goeljle, 
had  already  decided  on  his  own  initiative  to  prepare  to  attack)  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  the  battle-cruisers. 

At  about  6.30  p.  m.  Torpedo  Flotilla  IX  proceeded  to  attack, 
running  through  heavy  enemy  firing.  Twelve  torpedoes  were  fired 
on  the  enemy  lines  at  distances  ranging  between  95  —  80  hm.  It 
was  imposible  to  push  the  attack  closer  on  the  enemy,  as  at  the 
same  time  that  Flotilla  IX  got  to  work,  eighteen  to  twenty  English 
destroyers,  covered  by  light  cruisers,  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
counter-attack  and  beat  off  our  torpedo-boats.  The  result  was  a 
torpedo-boat  fight  at  close  range  (1,000  — 1,500  m.).  The  Beffens- 
burg,  together  with  the  boats  of  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  II  that  were 
with  her,  and  the  centrally  situated  guns  on  the  battle-cruisers, 
then  joined  in  the  fight.  After  about  ten  minutes  the  enemy  turned 
away.  On  our  side  "V27"  and  **V29'*  were  sunk,  hit  by  shots  from 
heavy  calibre  guns.  The  crews  of  both  the  boats  were  rescued  in 
spite  of  enemy  fire,  by  "V26"  and  "835."  On  the  enemy  side  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  destroyers  were  sunk,  and  two  others  so  badly 
dameged  that  they  could  not  get  away,  and  fell  later  into  the  hands 
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of  our  advancing  Main  Fleet.  The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  rescue 
the  crews  of  these  boats. 

During  the  attack  by  the  torpedo-boats,  the  English  battle- 
cruisers  were  effectively  held  in  check  by  the  Scouting  Division  I 
with  heavy  artillery,  which  at  the  same  time  maneuvered  so 
successfully  that  none  of  the  niunerous  enemy  torpedoes  observed 
by  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  IX  hit  their  objectives.  Towards  6.30  p. 
m.  a  powerful  explosion  was  observed  on  board  the  third  enemy 
cruiser  —  the  Queen  Mary.  When  the  smoke  from  the  explosion 
cleared  away  the  cruiser  had  disappeared.  Whether  the  destruc- 
tion was  the  result  of  artillery  action  or  was  caused  by  a  torpedo 
from  the  battle-cruisers  or  by  a  torpedo  from  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla 
IX  can  never  be  ascertained  for  certain,  but  most  probably  it  was 
due  to  artillery  action  which  caused  an  explosion  of  ammunition 
or  oil  on  board  the  enemy  vessel.  It  was  not  until  night  that  I 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  two  battle-cruisers. 

The  attack  by  Flotilla  IX  had  at  all  events  been  successful  in 
so  far  that  for  a  time  it  checked  the  enemy's  fire.  Admiral  Hipper 
took  advantage  of  this  to  divert  the  cruisers  to  a  north-westerly 
course  and  thus  secure  for  himself  the  lead  at  the  head  of  the 
cruisers  in  the  new  phase  of  the  fight.  Immediately  following  on 
the  attack  by  the  torpedo-boats,  the  German  Main  Fleet  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  battle  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  help  the  recon- 
naissance forces  in  their  fight  against  considerably  superior  num- 
bers. 

3 
THE  SECOND  PHASE  OF  THE  FIGHT:  THE  PURSUIT 

At  4.28  p.  m.*  about  50  nautical  mile  west  of  Lyngoig,  on  the 
Jutland  coast,  the  first  news  of  the  sighting  of  enemy  light  forces 
was  reported  to  the  Main  Fleet  proceeding  in  the  following  order: 

Squadrons  III,  I,  II,  the  flagship  at  the  head  of  Squadron  I, 
on  a  northerly  course,  speed  14  knots  —  distance  between  the  ves- 
sels, 7  hm.,  distance  between  the  squadrons,  35  hm.,  the  torpedo- 
boats  as  U-boat  escort  for  the  squadrons,  the  light  cruisers  of 
Scouting  Division  IV  allotted  to  the  Main  Fleet  to  protect  their 
course. 

At  5.35  the  first  report  was  sent  that  heavy  forces  had  been 
sighted.  The  distance  between  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  and 
the  Main  Fleet  was  at  that  time  about  50  nautical  miles.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  message,  the  fighting  line  was  opened  (that  is,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  squadrons  was  reduced  to  1,000  m.,  and  between 
the  vessels  to  500  m.),  and  the  order  was  given  to  clear  the  ships 
for  action. 

In  the  fighting  line  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet  is  not 
tied  to  any  fixed  position.  When  there  is  a  question  of  leading  sev- 
eral squadrons  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  as  it  is  not  possible  from  there  to  watch  the  direction 
in  which  the  fight  develops,  as  that  greatly  depends  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Being  bound  to  any  such  position  might  lead 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  finding  himself  at  the  rear  instead  of 

*In  comparing  the  time  given  in  the  German  and  English  accounts  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  difference  of  two  hours,  for  the  reason  that  we 
reckon  according  to  summer-time  in  Central  Europe,  while  the  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  Central  Europe  and  Greenwich  time  is  one  hour.  Therefort 
4.28  German  time  corresponds  to  2.28  English  time. 
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at  the  head  of  his  assembled  line.  A  position  in  the  centre  or  at  a 
third  of  the  line  (according  to  the  number  of  units)  is  more  advan- 
tageous. In  the  course  of  events  the  place  of  the  eighth  ship  in 
the  line  for  the  flagship  has  been  tested  and  approved  of. 

During  the  whole  time  that  fighting  was  going  on  I  had  a  clear 
look-out  over  the  whole  line  and  was  able  to  signal  with  great  ra- 
pidity in  both  directions.  As  the  fighting  line  of  the  warships 
was  more  than  10  km.  long,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  over- 
look my  entire  line  from  the  wing,  especially  under  such  heavy 
enemy  firing. 

The  message  received  at  5.45  p.  m.  from  the  Chief  of  Recon- 
naissance that  he  was  engaged  with  six  enemy  battle-cruisers  on  a 
southeasterly  course  showed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  meeting 
the  enemy,  and  as  he  fought  was  drawing  him  closer  to  our  Main 
Fleet.  The  duty  of  the  Main  Fleet  was  now  to  hasten  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  support  the  battle-cruisers,  which  were  inferior  as  to 
material,  and  to  endeavour  to  hinder  the  premature  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  At  6.5,  therefore,  I  took  a  north-westerly  course  at  a  speed 
of  15  knots,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  altered  it  to  a  westerly 
course  in  order  to  place  the  enemy  between  two  fires,  as  he,  on  his 
southerly  course,  would  have  to  push  through  between  our  line 
and  that  of  the  battle-cruisers.  While  the  Main  Fleet  was  still 
altering  course,  a  message  came  from  Scouting  Division  II  that  an 
English  unit  of  warships,  five  ships  (not  four  I)  had  joined  in  the 
fight. 

The  situation  thus  was  becoming  critical  for  Scouting  Divi- 
sion I,  confronted  as  they  were  by  six  battle-cruisers  and  five 
battleships.  Naturally,  therefore,  everything  possible  had  to  be 
done  to  get  into  touch  with  them,  and  a  change  was  made  back 
to  a  northerly  course.  The  weather  was  extremely  clear,  the 
sky  cloudless,  a  light  breeze  from  N.  W.,  and  a  calm  sea.  At  6.30 
p.  m.  the  fighting  lines  were  sighted.  At  6.45  p.  m.  Squadrons  I  and 
III  opened  fire,  while  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance,  with  the  forces 
allotted  to  him,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Main  Fleet. 

The  light  enemy  forces  veered  at  once  to  the  west,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  firing  range  turned  northwards.  Whether 
the  fire  from  our  warships  had  damaged  them  duing  the  short 
bombardment  was  doubtful,  but  their  vague  and  purposeless  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  led  one  to  think  that  our  fire  had  reached  them  and 
that  the  action  of  our  warships  had  so  surprised  them  tliat  they  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  next. 

The  English  battle-cruisers  turned  to  a  north-westerly  course; 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ships  with  her  followed  in  their  wake, 
and  thereby  played  the  part  of  cover  for  the  badly  damaged  cruis- 
ers. In  so  doing,  however,  they  came  very  much  nearer  to  our 
Main  Fleet,  and  we  came  on  at  a  firing  distance  of  17  km«  or  less. 
While  both  the  English  units  passed  by  each  other  and  provided 
mutual  cover.  Captain  Max  Schultz,  Chief  of  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla 
VI,  attacked  at  6.49  p.  m.,  with  the  Eleventh  Torpedo-Boat  Half- 
Flotilla.    The  result  could  not  be  seen. 

The  fighting  which  now  ensued  developed  into  a  stern  chase; 
our  reconnaissance  forces  pressed  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  battle- 
cruisers,  and  our  Main  Fleet  gave  chase  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  ships  with  her.  Our  ships  in  Squadron  III  attained  a  speed 
of  over  20  knots,  which  was  also  kept  up  on  board  the  Kaiserin. 
Just  before  fire  was  opened  she  had  succeeded  in  repairing  damage 
to  one  of  her  condensers.    By  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  the  Flee^ 
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Flagship,  20  knots  was  achieved  and  maintained.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  enemy  battle-cruisers  succeeded  soon  after  7  o'clock  in  escap- 
ing from  the  fire  of  Scouting  Division  I.  The  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  sister  ships  also  made  such  good  way  that  they  were  only 
under  fire  from  the  ships  of  Scouting  Division  I  and  of  the  Fifth 
Division  (First  Half  of  Squadron  HI).  The  hope  that  one  of  the 
ships  pursued  would  be  so  damaged  as  to  fall  a  prey  to  our  Main 
Fleet  was  not  fulfilled,  although  our  firing  was  eff'ective,  and  at 
7.30  p.  m.  it  was  seen  that  a  ship  of  the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  type 
after  she  had  been  hit  repeatedly,  drew  slowly  out  of  the  fighting 
line  with  a  heavy  list  to  leeward.  Two  modern  destroyers,  the 
Nestor  and  Nomad,  were  all  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Main  Fleet; 
they  were  hit  and  badly  damaged  in  the  attack  by  Torpedo-Boat 
Flotilla  IX,  and  were  overtaken  and  sunk  by  us;  the  crews  were 
taken  prisoner. 

At  7.20  p.  m.,  when  the  fire  from  Scouting  Division  I  and  from 
the  ships  of  the  Fifth  Division  appeared  to  grow  weaker,  the 
leaders  of  the  Fleet  were  under  the  impression  that  the  enemy  was 
succeeding  in  getting  away,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Chief  of  Recon- 
naissance and  to  all  the  fighting  forces  "to  give  chase."  Mean- 
while, the  previously  clear  weather  had  become  less  clear;  the 
wind  had  changed  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  Powder  fumes  and  smoke 
from  the  funnels  hung  over  the  sea  and  cut  off  all  view  from  north 
and  cast.  Only  now  and  then  could  we  see  our  own  reconnais- 
sance forces.  Owing  to  the  superior  speed  of  Beatty's  cruisers, 
our  own,  when  the  order  came  to  give  chase,  were  already  out- 
distanced by  the  enemy  battle-cruisers  and  light  craft,  and  were 
thus  forced,  in  order  not  to  lose  touch,  to  follow  on  the  inner  cir- 
cle and  adopt  the  enemy's  course.  Both  lines  of  cruisers  swung  by 
degrees  in  concentric  circles  by  the  north  to  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection. A  message  which  was  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Chief  of 
Reconnaissance  could  not  be  dispatched  owing  to  damage  done  to 
the  principal  and  reserve  wireless  stations  on  his  flagship.  The 
cessation  of  firing  at  the  head  of  the  line  could  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  observation  with  the  sun  so  low  on  the 
horizon,  until  finally  it  became  impossible.    When,  therefore,  ene- 
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my  light  forces  began  a  torpedo  attack  on  our  battle-cruisers  at 
7.40  p.  m.,  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  had  no  alternative  but  to 
maneuver  and  finally  bring  the  unit  round  to  S.W.  in  an  endeavor 
to  close  up  with  Main  Fleet,  as  it  was  impossible  to  return  the 
enemy's  fire  to  any  purpose. 

4 
THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  THE  FIGHTING:    THE  BATTLE 

I  observed  almost  simultaneously  that  the  admiral  at  the  head 
of  our  squadron  of  battleships  began  to  veer  round  to  stai'board  in 
an  easterly  direction.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions signalled  to  keep  up  the  pursuit.  As  the  Fleet  was  still  di- 
vided in  colmnns,  steering  a  north-westerly  course  as  directed,  the 
order  "Leader  in  Front"  was  signalled  along  the  line  at  7.45  p.  m., 
and  the  speed  temporarily  reduced  to  15  knots,  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  divisions  ahead,  which  had  pushed  on  at  high 
pressure,  to  get  into  position  again. 

As  long  as  the  pursuit  was  kept  up,  the  movements  of  the 
English  gave  us  the  direction,  consequently  our  line  by  degrees 
veered  round  to  the  east.  During  these  proceedings  in  the  Main 
Fleet,  Scouting  Division  II,  under  Rear-Admiral  Boedicker,  when 
enga«?ed  with  a  light  cruiser  of  the  "Calliope"  class,*  which  was 

•According  to  English  accounts  the  light  cruiser  Chester  was  badly  dam- 
aged. Her  casualties  were  31  killed  and  50  wounded,  and  she  had  four  hole» 
just  above  the  water-line. 
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set  on  fire,  sighted  several  light  cruisers  of  the  "Town"  class,  and 
several  big  ships,  presumably  battleships,  of  which  the  Airiiicourt 
was  one.  Owing  to  the  mist  that  hung  over  the  water,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  entire  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  group 
was  at  once  heavily  fired  on,  returned  the  lire,  discharged  torpe- 
does, and  turned  in  the  direction  of  their  own  Main  Fleet.  No  re- 
sult could  be  observed,  as  artificial  smoke  §  was  at  once  employed 
to  protect  the  cruisers.  In  spite  of  the  fog  the  Wiesbaden  and 
Pillau  were  both  badly  hit.  The  Wiesbaden  (Captain  Reiss)  lay 
in  the  thick  of  the  enemy  fire,  incapable  of  action. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  12th  and  9th  Torpedo-Boat  Half-Flotillas 
who  were  stationed  behind  the  cruisers,  recognising  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  came  to  the  front.  Both  came  under  fire  from  a  line 
of  numbers  of  big  ships  on  a  N.W.  course,  and  fired  their  torpe- 
does from  within  60  hm.  of  the  enemy.  Here,  too,  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  what  success  was  achieved,  as  dense  clouds  of  smokt 
hid  the  enemy  from  view  directly  they  veered  round.    But  both 

§Artiflcial  fog  or  smoke,  prepared  by  a  special  process  at  the  largest  dye- 
works,  and  supplied  to  all  the  lighter  forces  to  enable  them  to  withdraw  from 
tlM  ire  ef  superior  ferees. 
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the  above-mentioned  commanders  reckon  that  they  met  with  suc- 
cess, having  attacked  under  favourable  conditions. 

While  this  encounter  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  English 
Main  Fleet  was  taking  place,  we,  on  our  flagship  were  occupied 
debating  how  much  longer  to  continue  the  pursuit  in  view  of  the 
advanced  time.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  a  cruiser 
campaign  against  merchantmen  in  the  Skagerrak,  as  the  meeting 
with  the  English  fighting  forces  which  was  to  result  from  such 
action  had  already  taken  place.  But  we  were  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  English  Fleet,  if  at  sea,  which  was  obvious 
from  the  ships  we  had  encountered,  would  offer  battle  the  next 
day.  Some  steps  would  also  have  to  be  taken  to  shake  off  the  Eng- 
lish light  forces  before  darkness  fell  in  order  to  avoid  any  loss 
to  our  Main  Fleet  from  nocturnal  torpedo-boat  attacks. 

A  message  was  then  received  from  the  leader  of  Scouting  Di- 
vision II  that  he  had  been  fired  on  by  some  newly  arrived  large 
ships.  At  8.2  p.  m.  came  a  wireless:  "Wiesbaden  incapable  of 
action."  On  receipt  of  the  message  I  turned  with  the  Fleet  two 
points  to  larboard  (port)  so  as  to  draw  nearer  to  the  group  and 
render  assistance  to  the  Wiesbaden.  From  8.20  onwards  there  was 
heavy  fighting  round  the  damaged  Wiesbaden,  and  good  use  was 
made  of  the  ship's  torpedoes.  Coming  from  a  north-north-westerly 
direction,  the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  ships  and  also  probably  Beatty's 
battle-cruisers  attacked  (prisoners,  however,  stated  that  after  7.0 
p.  m.  the  latter  took  no  part  in  the  fight). 

A  fresh  unit  of  cruisers  (three  "Invincibles"  and  four  "War- 
riors") bore  down  from  the  north,  besides  light  cruisers  and  des- 
troyers. A  further  message  from  the  torpedo-boat  flotillas  which 
had  gone  to  support  Scouting  Division  II,  stated  that  they  had 
sighted  more  than  twenty  enemy  battleships  following  a  south- 
easterly course.  It  was  now  quite  obvious  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a  large  portion  of  the  English  Fleet  and  a  few  minutes 
later  their  presence  was  notified  on  the  horizon  directly  ahead  of 
us  by  rounds  of  firing  from  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  The  entire  arc 
stretching  from  north  to  east  was  a  sea  of  fire.  The  flash  from 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  was  distinctly  seen  through  the  mist  and 
smoke  on  the  horizon,  though  the  ships  themselves  were  not  dis- 
tineruishable.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  main  phase  of  the 
battle. 

There  was  never  any  question  of  our  line  veering  round  to 
avoid  an  encounter.  The  resolve  to  do  battle  with  the  enemy 
stood  firm  from  the  first.  The  leaders  of  our  battleship  squadrons, 
the  Fifth  Division  turned  at  once  for  a  running  fight,  carried  on 
at  about  13,000  m.  The  other  divisions  followed  this  movement 
on  orders  signalled  from  the  flagship.  By  this  time  more  than  a 
hundred  heavy  guns  had  joined  in  the  fight  on  the  enemy's  side, 
directing  fire  chiefly  at  our  battle-cruisers  and  the  ships  of  the 
Fifth  Division  (the  "Koenig'  class).  The  position  of  the  English 
line  (whose  centre  we_  must  have  faced)  to  our  leading  point 
brought  fire  on  us  from  three  sides.  The  "Queen  Elizabeths"  fired 
diagonally  from  larboard  (port) ;  the  ships  of  the  main  fleet, 
which  Jellicoe  had  brought  up,  from  the  forecastle  starboard. 
Many  shots  were  aimed  at  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  but  the  ship 
was  never  hit. 

During  this  stage  of  the  fight  the  crusiers  Defence,  Black 
Prince,  and  Warrior  came  up  from  the  north,  but  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  from  our  battleships  and  our  battle-cruisers. 
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Fire  from  the  Friedrich  der  Grosse  was  aimed  at  one  of  the  three, 
which  in  a  huge  white  cloud  of  steam  was  blown  into  the  air,  at 
3,000  m.  distance.  I  observed  several  enemy  hits  and  consequent 
explosions  on  the  ships  at  our  leading  point.  Following  the  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  they  had  made  a  bend  which  hindered  free 
action  of  our  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  II  stationed  there. 

I  could  see  nothing  of  our  cruisers,  which  were  still  farther 
forward.  Owing  to  the  turning  aside  that  was  inevitable  in  draw- 
ing nearer,  they  found  themselves  between  the  fire  of  both  lines. 
For  this  reason  I  decided  to  turn  our  line  and  bring  it  on  to  an  op- 
posite course.  Otherwise  an  awkward  situation  would  have  arisen 
round  the  pivot  which  the  enemy  line  by  degrees  was  passing, 
as  long-distance  shots  from  the  enemy  would  certainly  have  hit 
our  rear  ships.  As  regards  the  effectiveness  of  the  artillery,  the 
enemy  was  more  favourably  situated,  as  our  ships  stood  put 
against  the  clear  western  horizon,  whereas  his  own  ships  were 
hidden  by  the  smoke  and  mist  of  the  battle.  A  running  artillery 
fight  on  a  southerly  course  would  therefore  not  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  us.  The  swing  round  was  carried  out  in  excellent  style. 
At  our  peace  maneuvers  great  importance  was  always  attached  to 
their  being  carried  out  on  a  curved  line  and  every  means  employed 
to  ensure  the  working  of  the  signals.  The  trouble  spent  was  now 
well  repaid;  the  cruisers  were  liberated  from  their  cramped  posi- 
tion and  enabled  to  steam  away  south  and  appeared,  as  soon  as 
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the  two  lines  were  separated,  in  view  of  the  flagship.  The  torpedo- 
boats,  too,  on  the  leeside  of  the  fire  had  room  to  move  to  the  at- 
tack and  advanced. 

While  the  veering  round  of  the  line  was  proceeding,  two  boats 
of  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  III  ("G88"  and  "V73")  and  the  leading 
boat  of  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  I  ("S32")  had  attacked.  The  re- 
maining boats  of  Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla  III  had  ceased  the  attack 
on  an  order  to  retire  from  the  leader.  The  weakening  of  the  ene- 
my fire  had  induced  the  First  Leader  to  give  the  order,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  enemy  had  turned  away  and  that  the  flotilla,  which 
would  be  urgently  needed  in  the  further  development  of  the  battle, 
would  find  itself  without  support.  Owing  to  the  shortening  of  the 
line  at  the  head,  the  boats  of  the  other  flotillas  were  not  able  to  at- 
tack. One  division  (Torpedo-Boat  Flotillas  IX  and  VI)  had  just 
returned  from  the  8  o'clock  attack.  The  enemy  line  did  not  follow 
our  veer  round.  In  the  position  it  was  to  our  leading  point,  it 
should  have  remained  on,  and  could  have  held  us  still  further  sur- 
rounded if  by  a  simultaneous  turn  to  a  westerly  course  it  had  kept 
firmly  to  our  line.  It  may  be  that  the  leader  did  not  grasp  the 
situation,  and  was  afraid  to  come  any  nearer  for  fear  of  torpedo 
attacks.  Neither  did  any  of  the  other  officers  on  the  enemy  side 
think  of  holding  firmly  to  our  line,  which  would  have  greatly  im- 
peded our  movements  and  rendered  a  fresh  attack  on  the  enemy 
line  extremely  difficult. 

Immediately  after  the  line  was  turned  the  enemy  fire  ceased 
temporarily,  partly  because  the  artificial  smoke  sent  out  by  the 
torpedo-boats  to  protect  the  line  —  the  battle-cruisers  in  particu- 
lar—  greatly  impeded  the  enemy's  view,  but  chiefly  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  severe  losses  the  enemy  had  suffered. 
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Losses  that  were  observed  foe  certain  as  sunk  were:  a  ship  of 
the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  class  (name  unknown),  a  battle-cruiser 
(Invincible),  two  armoured  cruisers  (Black  Prince  and  Defence), 
the  light  cruiser  Shark,  and  one  marked  "024."  Heavily  damaged 
and  partially  set  on  fire  were:  One  cruiser  (Warrior,  sunk  later), 
three  light  cruisers,  three  destroyers  (of  which  the  Acasta  was 
one). 

On  our  side  "V48"  was  the  only  destroyer  sunk,  the  Wies- 
baden was  rendered  incapable,  and  the  Luetzow  so  badly  damaged 
that  the  Chief  of  Reconnaissance  was  subsequently  compelled  at 
9  p.  m.  to  leave  the  ship  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  transfer  to 
the  Moltke.  The  leadership  of  Scouting  Division  I  was  thus  made 
over  to  the  Derfflinger  (Captain  Hartog)  until  11  p.  m.  The  other 
battle-cruisers  and  the  leading  ships  of  Squadron  III  had  also  suf- 
fered, but  kept  their  place  in  the  line.  No  one.  reported  inability 
to  do  so;  I  was,  therefore,  able  to  reckon  on  their  being  fully  pre- 
pared to  fight.  After  the  enemy  was  forced  to  cease  firing  on  pur 
line  steering  S.W.,  he  flung  himself  on  the  already  heavily  damaged 
Wiesbaden.  The  ship  put  up  a  gallant  fight  against  the  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  forces,  which  was  clearly  to  be  seen  as  she  had 
emerged  from  out  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  was  distinctly  visible. 

It  was  still  too  early  tor  a  nocturnal  move.  If  the  enemy  fol- 
lowed us  our  action  in  retaining  the  direction  taken  after  turn- 
ing the  line  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  retreat,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  damage  to  our  ships  in  the  rear,  the  Fleet  would  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  them  or  else  to  decide  on  a  line  of  action 
enforced  by  enemy  pressure,  and  not  adopted  voluntarily,  and 
would  therefore  be  detrimental  to  us  from  the  very  outset.  Still 
less  was  it  feasible  to  strive  at  detaching  oneself  from  the  enemy, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  decide  when  he  would  elect  to  meet  us  the 
next  morning.  There  was  but  one  way  of  averting  this  —  to  force 
the  enemy  into  a  second  battle  by  another  determined  advance, 
and  forcibly  compel  his  torpedo-boats  to  attack.  The  success  of 
the  turning  of  the  line  while  fighting  encouraged  me  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  decided  me  to  make  still  further  use  of  the  facility 
of  movement.  The  maneuver  would  be  bound  to  surprise  the  ene- 
my, to  upset  his  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  if  the  blow  fell 
heavily  it  would  facilitate  the  breaking  loose  at  night.  The  fight 
of  the  Wiesbaden  helped  also  to  strengthen  my  resolve  to  make 
an  effort  to  render  assistance  to  her  and  at  least  save  the  crew. 

Accordingly,  after  we  had  been  on  the  new  course  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  line  was  again  swung  round  to  starboard 
on  an  easterly  course  at  8.55  p.  m.  The  battle-cruisers  were  or- 
dered to  operate  with  full  strength  on  the  enemy's  leading  point, 
all  the  torpedo-boat  flotillas  had  orders  to  attack,  and  the  First 
Leader  of  the  torpedo-boats,  Commodore  Michelsen,  was  instructed 
to  send  his  boats  to  rescue  the  Wiesbaden's  crew.  The  boats  told 
off  for  this  purpose  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  The 
Wiesbaden  and  the  boats  making  for  her  w^ere  in  the  midst  of 
such  heavy  fire  that  the  leader  of  the  torpedo-boats  thought  it  use- 
less to  sacrifice  his  boats.  In  turning  to  go  back  "V73"  and  "G88" 
together  fired  off  four  torpedoes  at  the  "Queen  Elizabeths." 

The  battle  that  developed  after  the  second  change  of  course 
and  led  to  the  intended  result  very  soon  brought  a  full  resumption 
of  the  firing  at  the  van  which,  as  was  inevitable,  became  the  same 
running  fight  as  the  previous  one,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  guns  into  action.    This  time,  however,  in  spite  of  "crossing  the 
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T,"  the  acknowledged  purpose  was  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  centre  of 
the  enemy  line.  The  fire  directed  on  our  line  by  the  enemy  con- 
centrated chiefly  on  the  battle-cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Division.  The 
ships  suffered  all  the  more  as  they  could  see  but  little  of  the  enemy 
beyond  the  flash  of  fire  at  each  round,  while  they  themselves  ap- 
parently off'ered  a  good  target  for  the  enemy  guns.  The  behaviour 
of  the  battle-cruisers  is  specially  deserving  of  the  highest  praise; 
crippled  in  the  use  of  their  guns  by  their  numerous  casualties, 
some  of  them  badly  damaged,  obeying  the  given  signal,  "At  the 
enemy,"  they  dashed  recklessly  to  the  attack. 

The  conduct  of  Squadron  II  (Rear-Admiral  Behncke)  and  the 
action  of  the  ships  of  the  Fifth  Division  are  equally  worthy  oi 
recognition.  They,  together  with  the  battle-cruisers,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fight,  and  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  the  torpedo- 
boat  flotillas  to  take  so  effective  a  share  in  the  proceedings.  The 
systematic  procedure  of  our  ships  in  the  line  was  a  great  help  to 
the  flotillas  on  their  starboard  side  in  opening  the  attack.  The 
first  to  attack  were  those  ahead  with  the  cruisers,  the  boats  of  Flo- 
tillas VI  and  IX.  Next  came  Flotilas  III  and  V  from  the  Main  Fleet. 
Flotilla  II  was  kept  back  by  the  Second  Leader  of  torpedo-boats, 
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for  fear  it  might  be  left  unprotected  behind  VI  and  IX.  This 
action  was  justified  by  the  course  of  events.  The  1st  Torpedo 
Half-Flotilla  and  a  few  boats  from  Flotillas  VI  and  LK  were  occu- 
pied in  covering  the  damaged  Luetzow.  There  was  no  longer  any 
opportunity  for  an  attack  by  Flotilla  VII  which  had  been  in  the 
rear  of  our  fighting  line.  As  they  advanced  Flotillas  VI  and  IX 
were  met  by  the  heavy  enemy  fire  that  until  then  had  been  directed 
against  the  battle-cruisers;  they  carried  the  attack  to  within  70 
hm.  against  the  centre  of  a  line  comprising  more  than  twenty 
large  battleships  steering  in  a  circle  E.S.E.  to  S.,  and  opened  lire 
under  favourable  conditions.  In  the  attack  "S35"  was  hit  midships 
and  sank  at  once.  All  the  other  boats  returned,  and  in  doing  so 
sent  out  dense  clouds  of  smoke  between  the  enemy  and  our  own 
Main  Fleet.  The  enemy  must  have  turned  aside  on  the  attack  of 
Flotillas  VI  and  IX.  Flotillas  III  and  V  that  came  after  found  noth- 
ing but  light  craft,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the  battle- 
ships. The  action  of  the  torpedo-boat  flotillas  had  achieved  its 
purpose. 

At  9.17  p.  m.,  therefore,  the  line  was  again  for  the  third  time 
swung  round  on  to  a  westerly  course,  and  this  was  carried  out  at 
the  moment  when  the  flagship  Friedrich  der  Grosse  was  taking 
a  southerly  course  close  by  the  turning  point.  Although  the  sig- 
nal to  swing  round  hung  on  the  starboard  side  and  was  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  neighboring  ships,  I  made  the  Chief  of  the  Fried- 
rich  der  Grosse  carry  out  the  turn  to  larboard  (port). 

This  might  have  led  the  ships  following  behind  to  think  that 
from  a  difficult  situation  in  carrying  out  the  maneuver  was  rightly 
understood  by  Vice-Admiral  Ehrhardt  Schmidt  in  the  Ostfriesland, 
the  Leader  of  Squadron  I.  He  did  not  wait,  therefore,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  movement  from  the  rear  —  which  is  the  general 
rule  to  avoid  all  danger  of  collision  —  but  himself  gave  the  lead 
in  the  turning  of  his  squadron  by  starting  the  turn  to  starboard 
with  the  Ostfriesland  —  and  thus  forced  his  ships  round.  This 
action  was  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  capable  handling  of  the 
ships  and  the  leaders'  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation. 
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After  the  change  to  a  westerly  course  the  Fleet  was  brought 
round  to  a  south-westerly,  southerly,  and  finally  to  a  south-easterly 
course  to  meet  the  enemy's  encircling  movement  and  keep  open 
a  way  for  our  return.  The  enemy  fire  ceased  very  soon  after  we 
had  swung  round  and  we  lost  sight  of  our  adversary.  The  enemy's 
casualties  at  this  stage  of  the  fighting  cannot  be  given. 
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Excepting  the  effects  of  direct  hits  which  we  were  able  to  con- 
firm from  the  flames  of  explosions,  the  enemy  has  only  admitted 
the  damage  to  the  Marlborough  by  torpedoes.*  On  our  side  all  the 
ships  were  in  a  condition  to  keep  up  the  speed  requisite  for  night 
work  (16  knots)  and  thus  keep  their  place  in  the  line. 

5 
NIGHT  MOVEMENTS  AND  BATTLES 

Twilight  was  now  far  advanced  ,and  it  was  only  by  personal 
observation  that  I  could  assure  myself  of  the  presence  and  external 
condition  of  those  ships  that  chiefly  had  been  under  fire,  and 
especially  that  the  Luetzow  was  able  to  keep  with  the  unit.  At  9.30 
the  battle-cruiser  was  seen  to  larboard  (port)  of  the  flagship,  and 
had  reported  that  she  could  do  15  knots.  The  report  made  by 
the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  as  to  the  enemy's  strength  and  the  exten- 
sion of  his  firing  line  made  it  quite  certain  that  we  had  been  in 
battle  with  the  entire  English  Fleet.  It  might  safely  be  expected 
that  in  the  twilight  the  enemy  would  endeavour  by  attacking  with 
strong  forces,  and  during  the  night  with  destroyers,  to  force  us 
over  to  the  west  in  order  to  open  battle  with  us  when  it  was  light. 
He  was  strong  enough  to  do  it.  If  we  could  succeed  in  warding  off 
the  enemy's  encircling  movement,  and  could  be  the  first  to  reach 
Horns  Reef,  then  the  liberty  of  decision  for  the  next  morning  was 
assured  to  us.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  all  flotillas  were  or- 
dered to  be  ready  to  attack  at  night,  even  though  there  was  a  dan- 
ger when  day  broke  of  their  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  the 
new  battle  that  was  expected.  The  Main  Fleet  in  close  formation 
was  to  make  for  Horns  Reef  by  the  shortest  route,  and,  defying  all 
enemy  attacks,  keep  on  that  course.  In  accordance  with  this, 
preparations  for  the  night  were  made. 

The  Leaders  of  the  torpedo-boats  were  instructed  to  arrange 
night  attacks  for  the  flotillas.  At  9.20  a  southerly  course  was  or- 
dered. In  changing  to  this  course  Squadron  II  had  fallen  out  on 
the  starboard  side  as  the  leading  ship  of  Squadron  I  fell  into  the 
new  course,  not  being  able  to  fix  the  position  of  Squadron  II.  Ow- 
ing to  the  letter's  inferior  speed  it  fell  behind  the  ships  of  Squad- 
rons III  and  I  in  the  last  part  of  the  day's  battle.  Squadron  II 
now  attempted,  at  full  speed  and  maneuvering  to  larboard  (port), 
to  resume  its  place  in  front  of  Squadron  I,  which  was  its  rightful 
position,  after  the  Fleet  had  been  turned.  It  came,  therefore,  jiist 
in  time  to  help  our  battle-cruisers  that  were  engaged  in  a  short  but 
sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy  shortly  before  it  was  quite  dark. 
While  Scouting  Divisions  I  and  II  were  trying  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  our  line  they  were  met  at  10.20  by  heavy  fire  coming 
from  a  south-easterly  direction.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
enemy  beyond  the  flash  of  the  guns  at  each  round.  The  ships,  al- 
ready heavily  damaged,  were  hit  again  without  being  able  to  re- 
turn the  fire  to  any  purpose.  They  turned  back,  therefore,  and 
passed  in  between  Squadrons  H  and  I  to  leeward  of  the  firing. 

The  head  of  Squadron  I  followed  the  movements  of  the  cruis- 
ers, while  Squadron  II  (Rear- Admiral  Mauve)  stood  by  and  took 
the  enemy's  fire.  When  Squadron  II  became  aware  that  the  failing 
light  made  any  return  fire  useless  it  withdrew,  thinking  to  at- 

*Admiral  Jelllcoe  admits  that  torpedoes  reached  his  line,  but  claims  to 
liaTe  escaped  further  damage  by  the  clever  handling  of  his  ships.  Our  as- 
simiption  that  he  had  already  turned  back  before  the  attack  by  the  torpedo- 
boats  it  thus  confirmed. 
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tract  the  enemy  to  closer  quarters  with  Squadron  I. 
did  not  follow,  but  ceased  firing. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  the  Leader  of  Scouting  Division  IV. 
Commodore  von  Reuther,  under  similar  conditions,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  short  encounter  with  four  of  five  cruisers,  some  of  them 
ships  of  the  "Hampshire"  class  . 

Following  on  this  attack,  we  took  a  south-easterly  course 
which  was  at  once  seen  to  be  necessary  and  adopted  by  Squadron 
I,  bringing  Squadron  H  again  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Fleet. 
In  view  o5f  the  fact  that  the  leading  ships  of  the  Main  Fleet  would 
chiefly  have  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  order  that 
at  daybreak  there  should  be  powerful  vessels  at  the  head,  Squad- 
ron II  was  placed  in  the  rear.  At  11  p.  m.  the  head  of  the  line 
stood  at  36,  37  North  Latitude,  and  5,  30  East  longitude.  At  11.6 
p.  m.  the  order  for  the  night  was  "Course  S.S.E.  %  E,  speed  16 
knots." 

Out  of  consideration  for  their  damaged  condition,  Scouting  Di- 
vision I  was  told  off  to  cover  the  rear.  Division  II  to  the  vanguard 
and  the  IVth  to  cover  the  starboard  side.  The  Leaders  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat forces  placed  the  flotillas  in  an  E.N.E  to  S.S.W.  direction, 
which  was  where  the  enemy  Main  Fleet  could  be  expected.  A 
great  many  of  the  boats  had  fired  off  all  their  torpedoes  during 
the  battle.  Some  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of  the  badly 
damaged  Luetzow;  others  were  retained  by  the  flotilla  leaders  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  rescue  of  the  crews  of  the  Elbing  and  Ros- 
tock was  due  to  that  decision. 

The  Second,  Fifth  and  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Sixth  and 
Ninth  were  the  only  Flotillas  that  proceeded  to  the  attack;  the 
boats  had  various  nocturnal  fights  with  enemy  light  forces.  They 
never  sighted  the  Main  Fleet.  At  5  a.  m.  on  June  1  "L24"  sighted 
a  portion  of  the  Main  Fleet  in  Jammer  Bay.  It  was  as  we  sur- 
missed  —  after  the  battle  the  enemy  had  gone  north.  Flotilla  II, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  sector, 
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was  forced  back  by  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  went  round  by 
Skagen;  at  4  o'clock  when  day  broke  the  other  flotillas  collected 
near  the  Main  Fleet. 

The  battleship  squadrons  proceeded  during  the  night  in  the 
following  order:  Squadron  I,  Flagship  of  the  Fleet,  Squadron  III 
and  Squadron  II.  Squadrons  I  and  II  were  now  in  reversed  posi- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  the  ships  previously  in  the  rear  were  now  at 
the  van. 

Other  attempts  to  bring  the  admirals  ahead  were  abandoned 
owing  to  the  darkness  and  lack  of  time.  The  conduct  of  the  line 
was  entrusted  to  Captain  Redlich  on  the  Westfalen.  The  enemy 
attacked  from  the  east  with  both  light  and  heavy  forces  during 
the  night  almost  without  ceasing.  Scouting  Divisions  I  and  II  and 
the  ships  in  Squadron  I  in  particular  were  to  ward  off  the  attacks. 
The  result  was  excellent.  To  meet  these  attacks  in  time,  bring  the 
enemy  under  fire  and  by  suitable  maneuvering  evade  his  torpedoes, 
demanded  the  most  careful  observation  on  board  the  vessels.  Con- 
sequently the  line  was  in  constant  movement,  and  it  required  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  to  get  into  position  again,  and 
necessitated  a  perpetual  look-out  for  those  maneuvering  just  in 
front  of  them.  Very  little  use  was  made  of  the  searchlights.  It 
had  been  proved  that  the  fire  from  the  attacking  boats  was  aimed 
chiefly  at  these  illuminated  targets.  As  our  light  guns  and  the  navi- 
gation control  on  the  ships  were  close  to  the  searchlights,  and  be- 
cause of  the  better  view  to  be  obtained  the  officers  and  men  on  duty 
there  would  not  take  cover,  several  unfortunate  casualties  oc- 
curred. On  board  the  Oldenburg  the  commander.  Captain  Hoepf- 
ner,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  several  officers  and 
many  of  the  crew  were  killed. 

Utterly  mistaking  the  situation,  a  large  enemy  cruiser  with 
four  funnels  came  up  at  2  a.  m.  (apparently  one  of  the  "Cressy" 
class),  and  was  soon  within  1,500  metres  of  Squadron  Fs  battle- 
ships, the  Thueringen  and  Ostfriesland.  In  a  few  seconds  she  Was 
on  fire,  and  sank  with  a  terrible  explosion  four  minutes  after  open- 
ing fire.  The  destruction  of  this  vessel,  which  was  so  near  that 
the  crew  could  be  seen  rushing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
burning  deck  while  the  searchlights  disclosed  the  flight  of  the 
heavy  projectiles  till  they  fell  and  exploded,  was  a  grand  but  ter- 
rible sight.  Squadron  I  reported  during  the  night  that  after  carry- 
ing out  an  evading  maneuver  the  Nassau  had  not  returned  in  her 
place,  and  as  she  did  not  answer  a  call  it  was  feared  she  had  been 
torpedoed.  Towards  morning,  however,  there  was  a  faint  wire- 
less from  her  reporting  that  she  was  standing  by  the  Vyl  Light- 
ship at  Horns  Reef,  and  during  the  night  had  rammed  and  cut 
through  a  destroyer.  After  this  exploit  the  commander  preferred 
not  to  return  to  our  darkened  line  but  made  for  the  morning's  ren- 
dezvous. 

A  careful  estimation  showed  that  during  the  night  one  battle- 
cruiser,  one  light  cruiser  and  seven  destroyers  were  sunk  on  the 
enemy's  side,  and  several  battle-cruisers  and  destroyers  badly  dam- 
aged. The  2nd  Division  of  Squadron  I  at  the  head  of  the  line  were 
specially  successful  in  the  defence  they  put  up  against  torpedo  at- 
tacks, as  they  themselves  accounted  for  six  destroyers. 

On  our  side  the  old  light  cruiser  Frauenlob,  the  battleship 
Pommern  and  "V4"  were  sunk;  Rostock  and  Elbing  were  aban- 
doned and  blown  up.  At  12.45  a.  m.  the  Frauenlob  (Captain  Geprg 
Hoff'mann),  during  a  fight  between  Scouting  Division  IV  and  four 
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cruisers  of  the  "Town"  class,  was  hit  by  a  torpedo  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  few  survivors,  went  down  fighting  to  the 
last. 

The  Pommern  (Captain  Boelken)  was  torpedoed  at  4.20  a.  hl 
and  went  down  with  a  violent  explosion.  Unfortunately  none  of 
the  crew  could  be  saved,  as  the  wreckage  drifted  away  so  quickly 
that  nothing  was  seen  on  the  water  by  a  ship  following  at  500  ni. 
distance. 

At  4.50  a.  m.  "V4"  struck  an  enemy  mine;  the  crew  was  not 
saved.  At  1.30  a.  m.  the  Rostock  and  Elbing  to  the  larboard  (port) 
of  the  head  of  Squadron  I  were  engaged  in  a  fight  with  destroyers, 
but  had  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's  torpedoes  and  break 
through  Squadron  I's  line,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  firing  from  the 
ships  of  the  line.  While  doing  this  the  Rostock  was  hit  by  a  tor- 
pedo, and  the  Elbing  and  Posen  collided.  Both  cruisers  were  put 
out  of  action.  The  Rostock  kept  afloat  till  5.45  a.  m.,  but  as  enemy 
cruisers  were  then  sighted  she  was  blown  up,  the  entire  crew  and 
the  wounded  having  previously  been  taken  off  by  the  boats  of 
Flotilla  III.  The  crew  of  the  Elbing  was  also  taken  over  by  a  boat 
belonging  to  Flotilla  III.  The  Commander,  Captain  Madlung,  the 
First  Officer,  the  Torpedo  Officer  and  a  cutter's  crew  remained  on 
board  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  as  long  as  possible.  When,  however, 
enemy  forces  were  sighted  at  4  a.  m.  the  Elbing  was  also  blown  up. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  got  away  in  the  cutter  and  were  sub- 
sequently picked  up  by  a  Dutch  fishing-smack  and  returned  home 
via  Holland. 

The  Luetzow  was  kept  above  water  until  3.45  a.  m.  The  Kpe- 
nig,  the  rear  ship  of  the  Fleet,  lost  sight  of  her  at  11.15  p.  m.  The 
vessel  was  at  last  steered  from  the  stern.  All  eff'orts  to  stop  the 
water  poiu'ing  in  were  fruitless;  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  had  been 
too  badly  damaged,  and  she  had  at  last  7,000  tons  of  water  in  her. 
The  screws  revolved  out  of  the  water,  and  she  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  crew  with  all  the  wounded  were  taken  off"  by  the  tor- 
pedo-boats "G40,"  "G37,'*  "G38"  and  "V45,"  and  the  Luetzow  was 
sunk  by  a  torpedo.  Altogether  the  four  boats  had  1,250  men  from 
the  Luetzow  on  board.  Twice  they  encountered  enemy  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  but  on  each  occasion,  led  by  the  senior  officer. 
Commander  Beitzen  (Richard),  they  attacked  and  successfully 
made  their  way  into  the  German  Bight.  In  the  last  engagement 
"G40"  had  her  engines  hit  and  had  to  be  towed. 

When  this  report  reached  the  Main  Fleet  the  Second  Leader 
of  Torpedo-Boats  on  the  Regensberg  turned  at  once,  regardless  as 
to  whether  he  might  meet  with  superior  English  forces  or  not,  and 
took  over  the  towing  party.  "S32,"  Leader  of  Flotilla  I  (Captain 
Froehlich),  was  hit  in  her  boiler  at  1  a.  m.  and  rendered  tempora- 
rily useless.  By  feeding  the  boiler  with  sea  water  the  captain 
succeeded,  however,  in  taking  the  boat  into  Danish  waters.  From 
thence  she  was  towed  through  the  Nordmann  Deep  by  torpedo- 
boats  dispatched  to  her  assistance. 

These  events  prove  that  the  English  Naval  forces  made  no  ef- 
fort to  occupy  the  waters  between  the  scene  of  battle  and  Horns 
Reef. 

It  was  only  during  the  night  that  there  was  opportunity  for 
the  ships  to  report  on  the  number  of  prisoners  they  had  on  board 
and  to  gather  from  them  some  idea  of  the  enemy's  losses.  Then  I 
learned  that  the  Warspite,  which  we  had  observed  to  be  badly 
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damaged  in  the  battle,  was  sunk.  Among  other  vessels  reported 
sunk  were  the  battle-cruisers  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and  In- 
Tincible.  This  was  all  news  to  me,  and  convinced  me  that  the 
English  losses  were  far  more  considerable  than  our  own. 

On  arriving  at  Horns  Reef  at  5  a.  m.  I  decided  to  remain  there 
and  await  the  Luetzow.  I  had  not  then  heard  of  her  fate.  From 
11.30  p.  m.  on,  the  vessel  had  been  able  to  do  13  knots.  The  last 
report  from  her  was  at  1.55  a.  m. — ^^transmitted  by  convoy-boat 
**G40" — stating  that  she  was  making  very  slow  way,  that  the 
means  of  navigation  were  limited,  that  the  gun  power  was  reduced 
to  a  fifth,  course  south,  station  E  16.  At  5.30  a.  m.  came  a  message 
that  the  Luetzow  had  been  abandoned  at  4  a.  m. 

After  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  drawing  my  own  conclusions. 
As  the  enemy  did  not  come  down  from  the  North,  even  with  li^ht 
forces,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  retiring,  especially  as  nothing 
more  could  be  seen  of  him  nothwithstanding  that  his  torpedo-boats 
were  about  until  dawn. 

t 

THE  SITUATION  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  JUNE  1 

"L"  11,  13,  17,  22  and  22  had  gone  up  during  the  night  for  an 
early  reconnaissance.  At  5.10  a.  m.  "Lll"  reported  a  squadron  of 
twelve  English  battleships,  nimierous  light  craft  and  destroyers 
on  a  northerly  course  about  the  centre  of  the  line  Terschelling  — 
Horns  Reef,  and  immediately  afterwards  enemy  battleships  and 
battle-cruisers  north  of  the  first  unit.  The  airship  was  heavily 
fired  at  but  kept  in  touch  until  compelled  to  retire  and  lost  sight 
of  the  enemy  in  the  thick  atmosphere.  The  airship's  reports 
taken  from  it  war  diary  are  as  follows: 

Reconnaissance  Trip  of  "Lll*'  on  June  1,  1916 

"On  June  1  at  1.30,  after  midnight  'Lll'  went  up  at  Nordholx 
with  the  follovdng  orders:  As  fourth  airship  to  cover  flank  of 
High  Sea  forces,  course  N.W.  to  W.  by  Heligoland.  Full  crew  on 
board,  fresh  south-westerly  wind,  visibility  limited  owing  to 
ground  fog  and  later  to  a  fog-like  atmosphere  high  up  extending 
over  2  or  at  most  4  nautical  miles.  Heligoland  was  not  visible 
through  the  fog.  At  5  a.  m.  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  north  of  the 
ship  in  Square  O  33  B  and  were  made  for.  At  5.10  it  was  possible 
to  make  out  a  strong  enemy  unit  of  twelve  large  warships  with 
numerous  lighter  craft  steering  north-north-east  full  speed  ahead. 
To  keep  in  touch  with  them  *L11'  kept  in  the  rear  and  sent  a 
wireless  report,  circling  round  eastwards.  At  5.40  a.  m.  east  of 
the  first  unit  the  airship  sighted  a  second  squadron  of  six  big  Eng- 
lish battleships  with  lighter  forces  on  a  northerly  course;  when 
sighted,  they  turned  by  divisions  to  the  west,  presumably  to  get  in- 
to contact  with  the  first  unit.  As  this  group  was  nearer  to  the 
Main  Fleet  than  the  first  one,  *L11'  attached  itself  to  it,  but  at  5.50 
a  group  of  three  English  battle-cruisers  and  four  smaller  craft 
were  sighted  to  the  north-east,  and,  cruising  about  south  of  the 
airship,  put  themselves  between  the  enemy  Main  Fleet  and  %11. 
Visibility  was  so  poor  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  in 
contact.  For  the  most  part  only  one  of  the  units  was  visible  at  a 
time,  while,  apparently,  the  airship  at  an  altitude  of  1,100  — 1,900 
m.  was  plainly  visible  to  the  enemy  against  the  rising  sun. 
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"At  5.15.  shortly  after  sighting  the  first  group  of  battleships, 
the  enemy  opened  fire  on  the  airship  from  all  the  vessels  with  an- 
ti-aircraft guns  and  guns  of  every  calibre.  The  great  turrets  fired 
broadsides;  the  rounds  followed  each  other  rapidly.  The  flash 
from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  could  be  seen  although  the  ships  were 
hidden  by  the  smoke.  All  the  ships  that  came  in  view  took  up  the 
firing  with  the  greatest  energy,  so  that  *L11*  was  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  fire  from  21  large  and  numbers  of  small  ships.  Although 
the  firing  did  not  take  eff'ect,  that  and  the  shrapnel  bursting  all 
around  so  shook  the  ship's  frame  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  take 
steps  to  increase  the  range.  The  firing  lasted  till  6.20  a.  m.  At 
that  time  the  battle-cruisers  bearing  down  from  S.  W.  within  close 
distance  of  *L11'  forced  her  to  retire  to  N.  E.  to  avoid  their  fire. 
At  the  same  time  the  visibility  became  worse  and  the  enemy  was 
lost  to  view. 

"  'Lll'  again  took  a  northerly  course  and  went  as  low  down  as 
500  metres,  in  the  hope  of  better  visibility.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  beyond  1  to  2  nautical  miles,  and  as  under  these  conditions  no 
systematic  plan  for  keeping  in  contact  could  be  made,  N.  and  S. 
course  was  followed  so  as  to  keep  between  the  enemy  and  our  own 
Main  Fleet.    The  enemy  did  not  come  in  sight  again. 

"At  8  a.  m.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  dis- 
missed the  airship,  and  'Lll'  returned.  On  the  way  back  the  ship 
came  across  a  number  of  our  own  torpedo-boats  exchanging  bases, 
and  messages  were  given  for  further  transmission.  The  airship  re- 
mained close  to  those  boats  as  far  as  Sylt.  Landed  at  Nordlitz 
at  2  p.  m." 

At  4  a.  m.,  50  nautical  miles  west  of  Bovbjerg,  "L24"  sighted 
a  flotilla  of  enemy  destroyers,  was  fired  at  and  returned  the  fire 
with  bombs,  then  got  away  further  north,  and  at  5  a.  m.  discovered 
a  unit  of  twelve  ships  in  Jammer  Bay,  steaming  rapidly  to  the 
south.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  in  contact  for  further  recop- 
naissance  as  there  was  a  bank  of  cloud  as  low  down  as  800  m. 

From  the  Main  Fleet  itself  no  signs  of  the  enemy  were  visible 
at  daybreak.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  the  full  length  of  a 
squadron  could  not  be  made  out.  In  our  opinion  the  ships  iii  a 
south-westerly  direction  as  reported  by  "Lll"  could  only  just  have 
come  from  the  Channel  to  try,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle, 
to  join  up  with  their  Main  Fleet  and  advance  against  us.  There 
was  no  ocassion  for  us  to  shun  an  encounter  with  this  group,  but 
owing  to  the  slight  chance  of  meeting  on  account  of  visibility  con- 
ditions, it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  followed  them. 
Added  to  this  the  reports  received  from  the  battle-cruisers  showed 
that  Scouting  Division  I  would  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  seri- 
ous fight,  besides  which  the  leading  ships  of  Squadron  HI  could  not 
have  fought  for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  their 
supply  of  munitions  by  the  long  spell  of  firing.  The  Frankfurt, 
Pillau  and  Regensburg  were  the  only  fast  light  cruisers  now 
available,  and  in  such  misty  weather  there  was  no  depending  on 
aerial  reconnaissance.  Tliere  was^  therefore,  no  certain  propect  of 
defeating  the  enemy  reported  in  the  south.  An  encounter  and  the 
consequences  thereof  had  to  be  left  to  chance.  I  therefore  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  further  operations  and  ordered  the  return  to  port. 

On  the  way  back,  west  of  List,  the  Ostfriesland,  at  7.30  a.  m., 
struck  a  mine,  one  that  evidently  belonged  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
and  recently  laid  enemy  minefield.  The  damage  was  slight;  the 
vessel  shipped  400  tons  of  water,  but  her  means  of  navigation  did 
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not  suffer,  and  she  was  able  to  run  into  harbour  under  her  own 
steam.  I  signalled,  "Keep  on."  The  last  ships  passed  through  the 
area  without  coming  across  further  mines. 

Several  submarine  attacks  on  our  returning  Main  Fleet  failed 
entirely,  thanks  partly  to  the  vigilance  of  the  airmen  who  picked 
up  the  Main  Fleet  over  List,  and  escorted  them  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  During  the  course  of  the  day  all  the  ships  and  boats  were 
safely  in  their  haven.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  bring- 
ing-in  of  the  Seydlitz  (Captain  von  Egidy)  badly  damaged  at  her 
bows.  That  the  vessel  ever  reached  the  harbour  is  due  to  the  re- 
markable seamanship  of  her  commander  and  crew.  Finally  she 
was  run  astern  into  the  dock  at  Wilhelmshaven. 

The  U-boats  lying  off  English  harbours  were  told  to  remain  at 
their  posts  a  day  longer.  At  6.20  p.  m.,  60  miles  north  of  Terschel- 
ling,  the  "U46"  came  across  a  damaged  vessel  of  the  "Iron  Duke" 
class  (the  Marlborough).  She  was,  however,  so  well  protected 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  within  firing  distance 
of  her.  A  torpedo  was  fired,  but  failed  to  reach  the  objective. 
Among  the  U-boats  lying  off  enemy  harbours  the  "U21"  on  May 
31  and  "U22"  on  June  1  both  succeeded  in  hitting  a  destroyer.  In 
each  case,  however,  the  sinking  could  not  be  observed  owing  to 
enemy  counter-action.  Besides  this,  one  of  our  minelayers,  oc- 
cupied in  laying  mines  west  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  achieved  an 
important  success.  The  English  armoured  cruiser;  Hampshire 
(11,000  tons)  struck  one  of  these  mines  on  June  5  and  sank;  with 
her  perished  Field-Marshal  Lord  Kitchener  and  all  his  staff. 

LOSSES  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

According  to  careful  estimation  made  by  us  the  enemy  lost: 

Tons. 

1  Dreadnaught  of  "Queen  Elizabeth"  class  28,500 

3  Battle-cruisers  (Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable  and  Invin- 

cible)        63,000 

4  Armoured   Cruisers    (Black   Prince,   Defence,   Warrior 

and  one  of  the  "Cressy"  type)  ,. 63,700 

2  Light  Cruisers 9,000 

13  Destroyers    ....„...•..:,.. : ...,^,.w..^ ,..        15,000 


Total ..............:.... 169,200 

We  lost: 

1  Battle-cruiser    (Luetzow*)    26,700 

1  older  Battleship   (Pommern)   13,200 

4  Light  Cruisers  (Wiesbaden,  Elbing,  Rostock  and  Frav*. 

enlob)     ..^^.. : 17,150 

5  Torpedo-boats     — -— i-...^ .v...,.....^.-.,. »  3,680 

Total    :...,:':l^':^. ;!.;!..:.....  ^...^  60,730 

The  enemy's  were  almost  complete  losses,  whereas  we  had 
rescued  the  crews  of  the  Luetzow,  Elbing,  Rostock  and  half  of 
those  of  the  torpedo-boats. 


•In  my  first  report  of  the  battle  sent  to  the  Admiralty  at  Berlin  the  lost 
of  the  Luetzow  was  mentioned.  The  announcement  of  this  loss  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Naval  Staff,  though  not  at  my  request.  The  enemy  could  not 
have  seen  the  ship  go  down.  In  the  Interests  of  naval  warfare  It  was  right 
to  suppress  the  news.  Unfortunately  the  secrecy  observed  produced  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  our  success  to  that  extent. 
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Our  losses  in  personnel  amounted  to:  2,400  killed;  400  wound- 
ed. 

The  enemy's  losses  may  be  estimated  at  over  7,000  killed. 

According  to  a  list  which  he  added  to  his  report  of  June  18, 
1916,  Admiral  Jellicoe  endeavoured  to  exaggerate  our  losses  in  the 
following  manner: 

BATTLESHIPS  OR  BATTLE-CRUISERS 

Correct  facts. 

2  Battleships,    "Dreadnaught"    type    (certain)    none 

1  Battleship,    "Deutschland"    type    (certain)    one 

1  Battleship  or  Battle-cruiser  (probable)  one 

1  Battleship,  "Dreadnaught"  type  (probable)  none 

LIGHT  CRUISERS 

4  Light  cruisers  (certain) four 

1  Large  ship  or  light  cruiser    (certain)   none 

TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYERS 

6  Torpedo-boat  destroyers  (certain)   five 

3  Torpedo-boat  destroyers   (probable)  none 

SUBMARINES 

1  Submarine    (certain)    none 

3  Submarines    (probable)    none 

With  regard  to  the  submarines  he  was  totally  mistaken,  as 
none  took  part  in  the  battle.  I  sent  my  final  impressions  of  the 
battle  in  a  written  report  of  4-7  16  to  H.M.  the  Emperor  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  success  achieved  is  due  to  the  eagerness  in  attack,  the 
efficient  leadership  through  the  subordinates,  and  the  admirable 
deeds  of  the  crews  full  of  an  eminently  warlike  spirit.  It  was  only 
possible  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  ships  and  arms,  the  syste- 
matic peace-time  training  of  the  units,  and  the  conscientious  de- 
velopment on  each  individual  ship.  The  rich  experience  gained 
will  be  carefully  applied.  The  battle  has  proved  that  in  the  en- 
largement of  our  Fleet  and  the  development  of  the  different  types 
of  ships  we  have  been  guided  by  the  right  strategical  and  tactical 
ideas,  and  that  we  must  continue  to  follow  the  same  system.  All 
arms  can  claim  a  share  in  the  success.  But,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  far-reaching  heavy  artillery  of  the  great  battleships  was  the  de- 
ciding factor,  and  caused  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  losses 
that  are  so  far  known,  as  also  it  brought  the  torpedo-boat  flotillas 
to  their  successful  attack  on  the  ships  of  the  Main  Fleet.  This  does 
not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  flotillas  in  enabling  the  battle- 
ships to  slip  away  from  the  enemy  by  their  attack.  The  big  ship  — 
battleship  and  battle-cruiser  —  is  therefore,  and  will  be,  the  main 
strength  of  naval  power.  It  must  be  further  developed  by  in- 
creasing the  gun  calibre,  by  raising  the  speed,  and  by  perfecting 
the  armour  and  the  protection  below  the  water-line. 

"Finally,  I  beg  respectfully  to  report  to  your  Majecty  that 
by  the  middle  of  August  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Derfflinger  and  Seydlitz,  will  be  ready  for  fresh  action. 
With  a  favourable  succession  of  operations  the  enemy  may  be 
made  to  suffer  severely,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
the  most  successful  result  from  a  high  sea  battle  will  not  compel 
England  to  make  peace.  The  disadvantages  of  our  geographical 
situation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Island  Empire  and  the  ene- 
my's vast  material  superiority  cannot  be  coped  with  to  such  a  de- 
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gree  as  to  make  us  masters  of  the  blockade  inflicted  on  tis,  or  eyen 
of  the  Island  Empire  itself,  not  even  were  all  the  U-boals  to  b6 
available  for  military  purposes.  A  victorious  end  to  the  war  at  not 
too  distant  a  date  can  only  be  looked  for  by  the  crushing  of  Eng- 
lish economic  life  through  U-boat  action  against  English  com- 
merce. Prompted  by  the  convictions  of  duty,  I  earnestly  advise 
Your  Majesty  to  abstain  from  deciding  on  too  lenient  a  form  of 
procedure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  opposed  to  military  views,  and 
that  the  risk  of  the  boats  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
expected  gain,  for,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Chiefs,  it  would  not  be  possible  in  English  waters, 
where  American  interests  are  so  prevalent,  to  avoid  occurrences 
which  might  force  us  to  make  humilating  concessions  if  we  do  not 

act  with  the  greatest  severity."  ^ 

,^ '-'-■■• ' 

I  followed  up  my  report  on  the  battle  with  a  more  detailed 
account  on  July  16,  1916,  after  Admiral  Jellicoe's  report  had  ap- 
peared in  the  English  Press.  I  quote  here  from  the  above-men- 
tioned account: 

"Admiral  Jellicoe's  report,  published  in  the  English  Press, 
confirms  as  follows  the  observations  made  by  us: 


Grouping  of  the  English  Forces 

Under  Vice-Admiral  Beatty: 
1st  and  2nd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadrons. 
5th  Battle  Squadron  ("Queen  Elizabeths"). 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons. 
1st,  9th,  10th  and  13th  Destroyer  Flotillas. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  led: 
1st,  2nd  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons  (Fleet  Flagship  at  the  head  of 

4th  Battle  Squadron). 
3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron  ("Invincibles"). 
1st  and  2nd  Cruiser  Squadrons. 
4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron. 
4th,  11th  and  12th  Destroyer  Flotillas. 

2 

Intervention  in  the  Battle  by  the  English  Main  Fleet 

"When  he  first  had  news  that  the  enemy  was  sighted,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  was  north-west  of  Admiral  Beatty's  forces.  He  thereupon 
advanced  at  full  speed  in  column  formation  on  a  S.E.  course,  put 
the  1st  and  2nd  Cruiser  Squadrons  for  reconnaissance  at  the  head 
of  his  formation,  and  sent  forward  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron 
(apparently  reinforced  by  the  Agincourt*),  to  support  Admiral 
Beatty.  The  3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron  passed  east  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  leader  at  7.30  p.  m.;  they  heard  in  the  south-west  the 
thunder  of  guns,  and  saw  the  flashes,  sent  out  the  light  cruiser 
Chester  to  reconnoitre,  and  themselves  took  a  N.W.  course.  Shqrt- 
Iv  before  8  o'clock  the  Chester  encountered  our  Scouting  Division 
II  and  was  set  on  fire  by  them.  After  pursuing  the  Chester, 
Scouting  Division  II  came  across  the  3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron, 
which  opened  fire  on  them.  The  attacks  at  8  p.  m.  by  our  Torpedo- 
Boat  Flotilla  IX  and  the  12th  Half-Flotilla  were  launched  against 
this  3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron. 

•Observed  by  Scouting  Division  II. 
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"Admiral  Beatty  sighted  the  3rd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron  at 
8.a0  p.  m.y  and  at  8.21  p.  m.  had  it  ahead  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadrons  he  was  leading. 


,'->       ^ 


_       \  I  Squadron 

V'"^!*^!!  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadrons 


I     4 


(Queen  Dizabe^hs)^ 
V  Bottle  ,^>.  \ 


Chester 


HI  Battle 
Cruiser  ^ 
Sq.       \ 


GCR^^AN    ^,^nd  Scoutinq 
^        Div. 


BcittieCrui5ers>     / 


Main  Fleet 


POSITION  or 

ENGLISH  FORCES  AT 
8RM. 


"At  7.55  p.  m.  Admiral  Jellicoe  sighted  the  fire  from  the  guns. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  out  the  position  of  our  Fleet. 
Tlie  difference  between  his  and  Admiral  Beatty's  charts  added  to 
the  uncertainty  in  judging  of  the  situation.  The  report  says  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe.  At  8.14  p.  m.  the 
battleship  squadrons  turned  east  into  the  line  between  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadrons  and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron.  At 
8.17  p.  m.  the  1st  Battle  Squadron  opened  fire  on  the  leaders  of 
our  ships  of  the  line.  Up  to  10.20  p.  m.  those  squadrons,  with  some 
few  pauses,  took  part  in  the  fighting. 

"Shortly  before  the  battleship  squadrons  arrived,  th©  1st 
Cruiser  Squadron,  together  with  light  forces  from  the  Main  Fleet, 
joined  in  the  fighting.  At  8.50  p.  m.,  therefore,  between  our  first 
and  second  blows.  Admiral  Beatty  put  the  3rd  Battle-Cruiser 
Squadron  in  the  rear  of  the  2nd.  At  9.6  p.  m.  the  leaders  of  the 
battleships  made  for  the  south.  The  total  impression  received  by 
us  of  the  battle  is  made  more  complete  by  the  statements  in  the 
English  Press,  and  is  not  altered. 
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3 

The  Enemy's  Action  During  the  Night 

"At  9.45  p.  m.  Admiral  Beatty  had  lost  sight  of  our  forces.  He 
sent  the  1st  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  to  reconnoitre  in 
the  west,  and  at  10.20  p.  m.  went  to  their  support  with  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battle-Cruiser  Squadrons,  also  on  a  westerly  course.  Imme- 
diately after  came  the  encounter  decribed  in  my  report  with  the 
leading  ships  of  our  Main  Fleet,  consisting  of  Scouting  Divisions 
IV  and  I  and  Squadron  II.  The  fact  that  our  forces  turned  west- 
ward must  have  led  the  English  Admiral  to  assume  that  our  Main 
Fleet  had  taken  a  westerly  course,  and  made  him  follow  in  that 
direction.  The  fact  that  we  at  the  same  time  put  Squadron  II  in 
the  rear,  and  with  the  new  leader,  Squadron  I,  again  took  a  S.E. 
course,  resulted  in  Admiral  Beatty's  forces  passing  west  in  front  of 
us  and  ultimately  losing  contact.  It  was  obvious  that  after  the 
battle  the  English  Main  Fleet  was  divided  into  two.  Admiral  Jel- 
licoe's  report  makes  no  mention  of  this.  The  one  portion,  con- 
sisting of  large  battleships  and  light  craft,  took  apparently  norther- 
ly and  easterly  courses,  as  one  group  of  ships  was  sighted  by  *L24* 
at  5  a.  m.  on  June  1  in  Jammer  Bay,  close  under  land.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  both  those  rear  squadrons  which  made  off  on 
the  attack  by  our  Torpedo-Boat  Flotillas  VI  and  IX,  and  then  ap- 
parently lost  touch  with  the  Main  Fleet,*  The  other  portion,  under 
Admiral  Jellicoe,  consisting  according  to  observations  by  *L11,'  of 
eighteen  large  battleships,  three  battle-cruisers  (probably  the  3rd 
Battle-Cruiser  Squadron)  and  nimierous  light  forces,  had,  up  to 
10.46  p.  m.,  been  steering  south  and  th^n  south-west.  It  would 
appear,  from  intercepted  English  wireless  messages,  that  he  cov- 
ered 15  nautical  miles.  Based  on  these  courses  and  the  speed,  he 
must  have  crossed  our  course  at  midnight,  10  to  15  nautical  miles 
in  front  of  us,  and  have  taken  later  a  course  to  the  centre  of  the 
line  Horns  Reef  —  Terschelling,  where  he  was  seen  at  5  a.  m.  by 
*L11*  on  a  N.N.E.  course. 


The  Consequence  of  the  Enemy's  Action  during  the  Night 

"Admiral  Jellicoe  must  have  intended  to  resume  the  battle 
with  us  at  dawn.  It  is  inexplicable,  therefore,  why  a  portion  of 
the  Main  Fleet  made  for  Jammer  Bay  during  the  night.  Nor  can 
it  be  understood  how  it  was  that  the  enemy's  light  forces,  which 
were  engaged  with  our  Main  Fleet  up  to  4.36  a.  m.  and  thus  were 
in  touch  with  us  the  whole  night,  could  find  a  way  to  inform  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  and  Admiral  Beatty  of  our  course  and  navigation. 
But  even  apart  from  that,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  fire  from  our 
guns  and  the  enemy's  burning  cruisers  and  destroyers  would  have 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  English  Main  Fleet.  In  any  case  it  is 
a  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  June  1  the  enemy's  heavy  forces 
were  broken  up  into  three  detachments;  one  in  the  North,  a  second 
with  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  North-west,  and  the  third  with  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  South-west  of  Horns  Reef.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
scattering  of  the  forces  —  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  after  the  day-battle  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  lost  the  general 
command  —  induced  the  Commander  to  avoid  a  fresh  battle." 


•According  to  Admiral   Jellicoe*s  book,  one  group  of  battleships  did  not 
rejoin  him  till  6  p.  m.  on  June  1. 
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Account  by  Admiral  Jeilicoe 

On  May  31st,  1916,  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
fought  the  action  which  has  become  known  as  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land. The  despatch  describing  the  battle,  as  published  some  weeks 
later,  was  not  quite  in  Jts  original  form  as  written  by  me.  After 
a  conference  held  at  the  Admiralty,  early  in  June,  modifications 
were  made;  some  of  them  because  it  was  considered  that  certain 
passages  might  convey  useful  information  to  the  enemy,  and 
other  because  it  was  thought  to  be  undersirable  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  certain  features  of  British  design.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  the  insufficiency  of  the  armour  protection  of  our  earlier 
battle   cruisers. 

Throughout  the  War  it  had  been  our  policy  to  cause  our  bat- 
tle cruisers,  with  their  attendant  light  cruisers,  to  occupy  when 
at  sea  an  advanced  position,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Battle  Fleet.  Battle  cruisers  were  designed  and  built  in  order 
that  they  might  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  and  report  jus 
movements  when  he  had  been  found;  hence  the  heavy  giins 
which  they  carried.  They  were  intended  to  find  the  enemy  for 
the  Battle  Fleet  and  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  strength  in  order 
to  report  to  the  Battle  Fleet.  Had  this  policy  not  been  adopted 
the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  could  not  have  been  brought  to  ac- 
tion on  such  occasions  as  the  engagement  of  January  24th,  1915. 
And  in  the  cases  of  raids  on  our  coast,  the  battle  cruisers  were 
always  sent  ahead  at  full  speed  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  enemy 
battle  cruisers. 

Bearing  in  mind  our  superiority  in  numbers  in  the  middle 
of  1916  and  the  heavier  armaments  carried  by  our  ships,  the  real 
risk  involved  in  this  policy  was  that  of  our  battle  cruisers  being 
drawn  on  to  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  and  one  or  more  of  our 
vessels  being  disabled.  Provided  that  our  ships  were  not  disabled, 
they  would,  owing  to  their  higher  speed,  have  no  difficulty  in 
clear  weather  in  keeping  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet, 
if  it  were  sighted,  whilst  still  maintaining  touch  with  it,  and 
driving  off  lighter  vessels.  With  the  added  support  of  the  ships 
of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  which  had  been  grouped  with  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  3rd  Battle  Squad- 
ron at  Scapa  Flow,  the  tactical  advantage  of  our  ships  was  eyen 
stronger,  provided  always  that  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  had  an 
excess  of  speed  over  the  fastest   enemy's  Battle  Squadron. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  preparing  my  despatch,  I  had 
felt  it  necessary  on  the  highest  grounds,  as  well  as  only  just  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  battle  cruisers,  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  our  ships  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action,  when  we  were  opposing  six  battle  cruisers  (supported, 
though  at  long  range  by  four  battleships  of  the  "Queen  Elizabeth" 
class,  comprising  the  5th  Battle  Squadron)  to  five  enemy  battle 
cruisers,  which  were  not  then  supported  by  the  German  Battle 
Fleet.  Inquiry  into  this  matter  showed  that  one  explanation  was 
that  our  ships  were  very  inadequately  protected  by  armour  as 
compared  with  the  German  vessels  of  the  battle  cruiser  type.    It 
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was   considered   undesirable   to   draw   attention   to   this   publicxy 
while  the  War  was  in  progress. 

The  relative  values  of  protection  and  gun  power  had  fre- 
quently engaged  my  serious  attention.  It  was  also  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  amongst  writers  on  naval  matters,  some  of  whom 
went  to  the  length  of  suggesting  that  all  available  weight  should 
be  put  into  gun  power  and  that  ships  should  be  left  practically 
without  armour.  Their  views  were  based  on  the  argument  that 
"the  best  defence  is  a  powerful  offensive."  Although  this  argu- 
ment is  very  true  when  applied  to  strategy,  the  War  has  shown 
it  fallacy  as  applied  to  materiel.  The  loss  of  the  Good  Hope, 
Monmouth,  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  Invincible,  Defence,  and 
Warrior,  and  the  considerations  to  which  these  losses  gave  rise, 
convinced  naval  officers  afloat,  even  if  it  did  not  convince  others 
less  intimately  associated  with  the  Fleet  during  the  War,  that 
ships  with  inadequate  defensive  qualities  are  no  match  for  those 
which  possess  them  to  a  considerably  greater  degree,  even  if  (he 
former  are  superior  in  gun  power.  The  conviction  was  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  we  obtained,  that  German  ships,  far  more 
frequently  hit  by  gunfire,  torpedo,  or  mine  than  many  of  our 
ships  that  sank,  were  yet  taken  safely  into  port  owing  partly  to 
their  defensive  qualities,  but  partly  to  the  limitations  of  our  ar- 
mour-piercing shell  at  that  time. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  a  tendency  in  some  quarters, 
when  comparing  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  and  German 
Fleets  for  the  purpose  of  future  provision  of  large  vessels  in  the 
Navy  Estimates,  to  make  comparison  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
gun  power  of  the  vessels  of  the  two  Navies.  Great  superiority 
in  fighting  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  British  Fleet  was  sug- 
gested by  this  blindness  to  other  considerations.  During  my  pre- 
War  service  at  the  Admiralty  this  question  was  often  under  dis- 
cussion, and  I  consequently  demurred  to  this  line  of  argument 
as  being  very  misleading  and  pointed  out  that  the  true  compari- 
son lay  between  the  displacement  of  the  ships  of  the  various 
classes,  because  if  we  assumed,  as  War  experience  has  since  shown 
that  we  were  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  German  naval  de- 
signers and  constructors  were  not  inferior  in  ability  to  our  own,  it 
was  obvious  that,  taking  ships  of  equal  displacement  and  eaual 
speed,  and  about  contemporary  date,  if  our  vessels  possesed  su- 
periority in  gunfire,  the  Germans  must  possess  superiority  in 
some  other  direction.  It  was  well  known  at  the  Admiralty  that 
their  superiority  lay  in  greatly  increased  protection,  combined 
with  heavier  torpedo  armament. 

We  were  also  aware  that  the  German  vessels  were  fitted 
with  small  tube  boilers,  which  were  very  economical  in  weight 
for  a  given  horse-power,  and,  consequently,  the  German  vessels 
obtained  thereby  a  further  advantage,  the  weight  saved  being  pre- 
sumably utilised  in  giving  the  ships  additional  protection.  In 
other  words,  they  adopted  a  different  disposition  of  the  weight 
available  in  each  ship. 

The  tables  (see  brown  print  insert)  give  particulars  of  the 
armament,  protection,  and  displacement  of  the  capital  ships  of  the 
two  Navies  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  me: 

The  main  facts  revealed  by  an  examination  of  these  tables 
are: 
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BATTLESHIPS 

1.  The  German  ships  of  any  particular  period  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  displacement  as  compared  with  contemporary 
British  ships. 

2.  The  German  ships  carried  a  much  greater  weight  of  ar- 
mour than  their  British  contemporaries. 

3.  All  German  Dreadnaughts  were  provided  with  side  ar- 
mour to  the  upper  deck,  whilst  nine  of  the  earliest  British  Dread- 
noughts were  provided  with  armour  protection  to  the  main  deck 
only,  thus  rendering  them  far  more  open  to  artillery  attack. 
The  "Orion"  class  of  battleship  and  the  "Lion"  class  of  battle 
cruiser,  designed  during  my  service  at  the  Admiralty  as  Con- 
troller, were  the  first  of  our  Dreadnoughts  armoured  to  the  up- 
per deck. 

4.  The  main  belt  and  upper  belt  armour  of  the  German  ships 
was  in  nearly  all  cases  thicker  than  in  their  British  contempor- 
aries, whilst  the  protection  at  the  bow  and  stern  was  in  all  cases 
considerably  greater  in  the  German  ships. 

5.  The  deck  protection  in  the  German  ships  was  usually 
greater  than  in  the  British  vessels  and  the  watertight  subdivision 
more  complete. 

6.  The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  number  of  sub- 
merged torpedo  tubes  than  the  British  vessels. 

BATTLE    CRUISERS 

1.  The  earlier  German  battle  cruisers  were  of  greater  dis- 
placement than  their  British  contemporaries. 

2.  The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  weight  of  armour 
than  their  British  contemporaries. 

3.  Five  out  of  our  nine  battle  cruisers  were  without  pro- 
tection above  the  main  deck,  the  whole  of  the  German  vessels 
being  provided  with  protection  to  the  upper  deck. 

4.  The  German  vessels  possessed  thicker  armour  in  all  po- 
sitions, including  deck  protection,  as  well  as  more  complete 
watertight  subdivision. 

5.  The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  number  of  sub- 
merged torpedo  tubes  than  the  British  ships. 

As  against  the  additional  protection  of  the  German  ships  our 
vessels  of  contemporary  design  were  provided  in  all  cases  with 
heavier  turret  guns,  whilst  the  German  ships  carried  heavier 
secondary  armaments. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest,  which  should  also  be  men- 
tioned because  it  was  to  prove  important,  was  that  the  Germans 
possessed  a  delay-action  fuse  which,  combined  with  a  highly  ef- 
ficient armour-piercing  projectile,  ensured  the  burst  of  shell  tak- 
ing place  inside  the  armour  of  British  ships  instead  of  outside,  or 
whilst  passing  through  the  armour,  which  was  the  case  with 
British  shells  of  that  date  fired  against  the  thick  German  armour. 

The  fuel  capacity  of  the  ships  of  the  two  Navies  was  not 
widely  different,  although  the  British  ships,  as  a  rule,  were  fitted 
to  carry  more  fuel.  Although  I  arranged,  after  the  first  few 
months  of  war,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  carried  by  our  ships 
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very  considerably  —  in  fact,  by  more  than  25  per  cent.  —  I  was 
unable  to  reduce  it  further  in  coal-burning  ships  without  sacri- 
ficing some  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  coal,  since  in  our 
case  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  steaming  at  high  speed,  involving  expenditure  of  coal,  before 
obtaining  contact  with  the  enemy.  It  would  have  been  unwise 
to  contemplate  meeting  the  Germans  with  coal  below  what  I  may 
call  the  "safety  line."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known, 
that,  as  the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  fighting  in  action  far 
from  their  bases,  they  had  effected  a  very  much  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  fuel  carried,  with  consequently  a  corres- 
ponding advantage  in  speed. 

There  was  yet  one  other  matter  of  great  importance,  namely, 
the  vulnerability  of  the  ships  of  the  two  Navies  in  regard  to 
under-water  attack.  Here  the  Germans  possessed  a  very  real 
advantage,  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  throughout  the  war. 
It  arose  from  two  causes: 

L  The  greater  extent  of  the  protective  armour  inside  the 
ships,  and  in  many  cases  its  greater  thickness. 

2.  The  greater  distance  of  this  armour  from  the  outer  skin 
of  the  ship  and  the  consequent  additional  protection  to  under- 
water attack  afforded  thereby. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  great  majority  of  our  ships 
only  carried  partial  internal  protection,  that  is,  protection  oyer 
a  portion  of  the  length  of  the  ship.  The  protection  was  usually 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  magazine  and  shell-rooms.  In  the 
German  ships  it  ran  throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

As  to  the  second  point  it  was  possible  to  place  the  protective 
bulkhead  farther  "inboard"  in  the  German  ships  without  cranjp- 
ing  machinery  and  magazine  spaces,  because  the  ships  themselves 
were  of  much  greater  beam.  Consequently  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  or  a  torpdo  against  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  far  less  likely 
to  injure  the  protective  bulkhead  and  so  to  admit  water  into  the 
vitals  of  the  ship  than  was  the  case  with  a  British  vessel.  The 
result  was  that,  although  it  is  known  that  many  German  capi- 
tal ships  were  mined  and  torpedoed  during  the  war,  including 
several  at  the  Jutland  battle,  the  Germans  have  not  so  far  ad- 
mitted that  any  were  sunk,  except  the  pre-Dreadnought  battle- 
ship Pommern  and  the  battle  cruiser  Lutzow,  whose  inquiries  from 
shell  fire  were  also  very  extensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  capital  ships  mined  or  torpedoed 
rarely  survived.  The  recorded  instances  of  escape  are  the  In- 
flexible (mined  in  the  Dardanelles)  and  the  Marlborough  (tor- 
pedoed at  Jutland),  and  the  in  latter  case,  although  the  torpe- 
do struck  at  about  the  most  favourable  spot  for  the  ship,  she  hiad 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  port. 

The  question  will  be  asked  why  it  was  that  British  ships 
were  under  this  disadvantage.  The  reply  is  that  the  whole  of  our 
Dreadnoughts  battleships  designed  before  the  War  were  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  proper  dock  accommodation.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  once  remarked  to  me  at  Kiel  on  this  subject,  that 
we  had  made  the  mistake  of  building  our  ships  before  we  had 
proper  dock  accommodation  for  them,  whilst  in  Germany  they 
had  provided  the  dock  accommodation  first  and  had  designed 
the  ships  consequently.  He  was  quite  right,  although,  since  docks 
took  a  long  time  to  construct,  the  German  policy  involved  delay 
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in  shipbuilding,  whereas  we  got  ships  of  a  type,  and  hence  our 
margin  of  superiority  in  1914.  As  each  successive  type  of  Dread- 
nought was  designed,  our  constructive  staff  were  faced  with  the 
fact  that  if  they  went  beyond  a  certain  beam  the  number  of  docks 
available  would  be  insufficient;  and  to  obtain  money  with  which 
to  construct  adequate  docks  was  always  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Docks  make  no  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  public  and  a  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  result  was  that  August,  1914,  found 
us  with  superiority  in  ships,  but  woefully  lacking  in  dock  accom- 
modation; and  for  this  reason  alone  a  Fleet  action  early  in  Uie 
War,  resulting  in  considerable  damage  to  heavy  ships,  would  have 
produced  embarrassing  results. 

It  is  only  just  to  our  very  able  constructive  staff  at  the  Ad- 
miralty to  point  this  out;  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  German  ships  being  much  better  equipped  to  withstand 
under-water  attack  than  were  our  own.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  lesson  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  future,  and 
adequate  dock  accommodation  provided  for  the  Fleet. 

The  matter  is  one  of  which  I  have  considerable  personal 
knowledge,  since  it  came  within  my  province  as  Controller  in 
1909-11  and  was  also  given  to  me  to  examine  whilst  Second  Sea 
Lord  in  1913.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  both  occasions  the 
necessities  were  pointed  out  with  emphasis.  These  remarks  a  ^ 
not  out  of  place,  as  will  be  shown,  as  an  introduction  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  if  that  action  is  to  be  rightly 
judged. 

In  following  the  proceedings  of  the  Fleet  it  is  essential  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  time  of  receipt  of  signals,  especially  of  re- 
ports emanating  from  the  bridge  of  a  ship,  is  not  a  true  indication 
of  the  time  at  which  the  officer  making  the  report  began  his 
task.  A  varying  but  considerable  interval  is  bound  to  elapse; 
this  includes  the  time  taken  to  write  out  the  report,  transmit  it 
to  the  wireless  office  or  signal  bridge,  code  it,  signal  it,  decode  it 
on  board  the  receiving  ship,  write  it  out  and  transmit  it  to  the 
bridge.  The  interval  is  greater  with  wireless  than  with  visual 
signals. 

1.-— THE  BATTLE  CRUISER  FLEET'S  ACTION 

The  Grand  Fleet  put  to  sea  on  May  30th  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  one  of  its  periodical  sweeps  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
orders  from  me  under  which  the  Fleet  acted  were  as  follows: 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Marty n  Jerram,  with  the  2nd  Battle  Squad- 
ron from  Cromarty,  was  directed  to  pass  through  a  position  in 
Lat,  58.15  N.,  Long.  2.0  E.,  and  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the  Bat- 
tle Fleet  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  31st  at  position  (A)  in  Lat.  57.45  N^ 
Long.  4.15  E. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  with  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet 
and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  Lat.  56.40  N.,  Long.  5.40,  economising  fuel  in  the  destroy- 
ers as  much  as  possible;  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  in  that 
position  by  about  2  p.  m.,  on  the  31st,  after  which  he  was  directed 
to  stand  to  the  northward  to  get  into  visual  touch  with  the  Bat- 
tle Fleet. 

The  Iron  Duke  and  the  1st  and  4th  Battle  Squadrons,  together 
with  the   3rd  Battle   Cruiser   Squadron,  and  the   newly  commis- 
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sioned  light  cruisers  Chester  and  Canterbury,  which  had  been 
carrying  out  gunnery  and  torpedo  practices  at  Scapa,  left  tliat 
base  during  the  evening  of  May  30th,  and  proceeded  towards 
position  (A),  Lat.  57.45  N.,  Long.  4.15  E.,  having  met  the  2nd 
Battle  Squadron  en  route  at  11.15  a.  m.  in  Lat  58.13  N.,  Long.  2.42 
E.  Sir  David  Beatty  had  been  informed  before  sailing  that  the 
Battle  Fleet  would  steer  towards  the  Horn  Reef  from  the  position 
in  Lat.  57.45  N.,  Long.  4.15  E. 

At  2  p.  m.  on  May  31st  the  Battle  Fleet  was  about  18  mUes 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  position  being  actually  in  Lat. 
57.57  N.,  Long.  3.45  E.,  in  organisation  No.  5.  The  Fleet  had  been 
slightly  delayed  to  enable  the  usual  and  necessary  practice  of  ex- 
amining trawlers  and  other  vessels  met  with  en  route  to  be  car- 
ried out  without  causing  the  examining  vessels  to  expend  un- 
necessary fuel  in  regaining  station.  We  had  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  disguised  enemy  scouts.  The  divisions  were  in  line  ahead 
disposed  abeam  to  starboard  in  the  order:  lst-6th  Divisions 
(screened  by  the  4th,  11th,  and  12th  Flotillas)  with  the  4th 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  three  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 
The  cruisers,  with  one  destroyer  to  each  cruiser,  were  stationed 
16  miles  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  spread  six  miles  apart  on  a 
line  of  direction  N.  40  E.  and  S.  40  W.;  the  cruisers  being  eight 
miles  apart  and  their  positions  being  in  the  order  from  east  to 
west : 

Cochrane  Shannon  Minotaur  (F.)  Defence  (F.)  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Black  Prince 

Warrior 
Hampshire  (linking  ship  6  miles  astern  of  the  Minotaur) 

The  attached  cruisers,  the  Active,  Boadicea,  Blanche,  and 
Bellona,  were  on  the  flanks  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  and  the  3rd  Bat- 
tle Cruiser  Squadron,  with  the  light  cruisers  Chester  and  Can- 
terbury, about  20  miles  ahead,  the  whole  steering  S.  50  E.,  and 
zigzagging,  the  speed  of  advance  being  14  knots. 

The  disposition  of  the  Battle  Fleet  is  shown  below: 

Line  of  Advance. 
1st  Dlv.;  King  George  V.    (F.),  Ajax,  Centurion,  Erin. 
2nd  Div.;  Orion  (F.),  Monarch,  Conqueror,  Thunderer. 
3rd  Div.;  Iron  Duke  (F.F.),  Royal  Oak,  Superb  (F.),  Canada. 
4th  Div.;   Benbow   (F.),  Bellerophon,  Temeraire,  Vanguard. 
5th  Div.;  Colossus   (F.),  Collingwood,  Neptune,  St.  Vincent. 
6th  Div.;  Marlborough   (F)   Revenge,  Hercules,  Agincourt.. 
F.,    Flagship;    F.F.,    Fleet-Flagship. 

It  may  be  added  in  further  explanation  that  the  flagships  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  were: 

Iron  Duke,  Fleet-Flagship.  —  Flag  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jcllicoe 
(Commander-in-Chief). 

King  George  V. -^Flagship  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  M.  Jerram,  Com- 
manding 2nd  Battle   Squadron. 

Orion.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  A.  C.  Leveson,  Rear-Admiral 
in  the  2nd  Battle   Squadron. 

Superb.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  A.  L.  Puff,  Rear-Admiral  in 
the  4tb  Battle  Squadron. 

Benbow.  —  Flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee,  Com- 
manding the  4th  Battle  Squadron. 

Colossus.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  E.  F.  A.  Gaunt,  Rear-Ad- 
miral in  the  1st  Battle  Squadron. 

Marlborough.  —  Flagship  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney,  Com^ 
manding  1st  Battle  Squadron  and  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
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The  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  and  5th  Battle  Squadron,  with  des- 
troyers, were  at  2  p.  m.  in  Lat.  56.46  N.,  Long.  4.40  E.,  and  had 
turned  to  the  northward,  steering  N.  by  E.,  speed  19%  knots,  in 
the  order; 

The  Lion  and  1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  in  single  line  ahead, 
screened  by  the  light  cruiser  Champion  and  10  destroyers  of  the 
13th  Flotilla,  with  the  2nd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  in  single 
line  ahead  three  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  Lion,  screened  by  six  des- 
troyers.* The  5th  Battle  Squadron,  in  single  line  ahead,  was  five 
miles  N.N.W,  of  the  Lion,  being  screened  by  the  light  cruiser 
Fearless  and  nine  destroyers  of  the  1st  Flotilla.  The  Light  Cruis- 
er Squadrons  formed  a  screen  eight  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  Lion, 
ships  spread  on  a  line  of  direction  E.N.E,  and  W.S.W.,  five  miles 
apart  in  the  order  from  west  to  east: 

2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron;  Southampton  (F.),  Nottingham,  Birmingham, 
Dublin. 

3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron;   Falmouth    (F.),  Birkenhead,   Gloucester. 
1st  Light  Cruiser  Squadron;  Inconstant,  Galatea  (F.),  Cordelia,  Phaeton. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  flagships  were: 

Lion.  —  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet-Flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty. 

Princess  Royal.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  O.  de  Brock,  com- 
manding 1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron. 

New  Zealand.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  Pakenham,  com- 
manding  2nd    Battle    Cruiser   Squadron. 

Barham.  —  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  Evan-Thomas,  com- 
manding 5th  Battle  Squadron. 

The  Engadine,  a  sea-plane  carrier,  was  stationed  between 
the  light  cruisers  Gloucester  and  Cordelia,  and  the  light  cruiser 
Yarmouth  acted  as  linking  ship  between  the  Lion  and  the  light 
cruiser   screen. 

The  first  report  of  enemy  vessels  was  received  from  the  Ga- 
latea, the  flagship  of  Commodore  E.  S.  Alexander-Sinclair,  com- 
manding the  1st  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  who,  at  2.20  p.  m., 
sighted  two  enemy  vessels  to  the  E.S.E.  apparently  stopped  and 
engaged  in  boarding  a  neutral  steamer.  Sir  David  Beatty,  recog- 
nising the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  immediately  turned  his 
fleet  to  the  S.S.E.,  the  course  for  the  Horn  Reef,  so  as  to  get  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  his  base. 

At  2.35  p.  m.  the  Galatea  reported  a  large  amount  of  sm^ke 
"as  from  a  fleet"  bearing  E.N.E.,  followed  by  a  report  that  the 
vessels  were  steering  north.  The  course  of  the  Battle  Cruiser 
Fleet  was  then  altered  to  the  eastward  and  N.E.  towards  the 
smoke,  the  enemy  being  sighted  at  3.31  p.  m.  and  identified  as 
five  battle  cruisers  accompanied  by  destroyers. 

Meanwhile  the  1st  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  changed 
their  direction,  and,  judging  the  situation  accurately,  spread  to 
the  east  without  waiting  for  orders,  forming  a  screen  in  advance 
of  the  heavy  ships.  Our  Light  Cruisers  sighted  and  engaged 
enemy  vessels  of  a  similar  class  at  long  range.  The  2nd  Light 
Cruiser  Squadron,  under  Commodore  W.  E.  Goodenough,  with 
his  broad  pendant  in  the  Southampton,  came  in  at  high  speed 
towards  the  battle  cruisers  and  formed  ahead  of  them  on  an 
E.S.E.  course,  and  at  3.30  p.  m.  sighted  enemy  battle  cruisers 
bearing  E.N.E. 


•These  destroyers  belonged  to  the  Harwich  force,  but  happened  to  be  at  Rosyth. 
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On  receipt  of  the  Galatea's  report,  Sir  David  Beatty  ordered 
the  Engadine  to  send  up  a  sea-plane  to  scout  to  the  N.N.E.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  sea-planes  had  been  used  for  reconnais- 
sance work  with  a  fleet  in  an  action,  and  the  event  is  notable  for 
that  reason.  The  low-lying  clouds  made  observation  difficult, 
but  the  seaplane,  with  Flight-Lieutenant  F.  S.  Rutland  R.N.,  as 
pilot,  and  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  S.  Trewin,  R.  N.,  as  observer, 
was  able  by  flying  low  under  the  clouds,  to  identify  and  report 
four  enemy  light  cruisers,  the  report  being  received  on  board  the 
Lion  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  sea-plane  was  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
light  cruisers  during  the  observation.  By  this  time  the  line  of 
battle  was  being  formed,  the  2nd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron, 
forming  astern  of  the  1st  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  with  the 
destroyers  of  the  9th  and  13th  Flotillas  taking  station  ahead. 
The  course  was  E.S.E.,  slightly  converging  on  the  enemy,  the 
speed  25  knots,  and  the  range  23,000  yards.  Sir  David  Beatty 
formed  his  ships  on  a  line  of  bearing  in  order  to  clear  the  smoke. 

The  5th  Battle  Squadron,  which  had  conformed  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  was  now  bearing  N.N.W.,  dis- 
tant 10,000  yards;  the  weather  was  favourable,  the  sun  being  be- 
hind our  ships,  the  wind  S.E.,  and  the  visibility  good. 

Meanwhile  the  wireless  reports  from  the  Galatea  to  the  Lion 
had  been  intercepted  on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  and  directions  were 
at  once  given  to  the  Battle  Fleet  to  raise  steam  for  full  speed,  the 
ships  being  at  the  time  at  short  notice  for  full  speed.  The  cruisers 
had  been  ordered  to  raise  steam  for  full  speed  earlier.  At  3.10 
p.  ra.  the  Battle  Fleet  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  action,  and  at 
3.30  p.  m.  I  directed  Flag  Officers  of  Divisions  to  inform  their 
ships  of  the  situation.  The  earliest  reports  from  the  Galatea  had 
indicated  the  presence  of  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  only,  and 
my  first  impression  was  that  these  vessels,  on  sighting  the  British 
force,  would  endeavour  to  escape  via  the  Skagerrak,  as  they  were 
to  the  eastward  of  our  vessels  and  were  consequently  not  in  so 
much  danger  of  being  cut  off  as  if  they  turned  to  the  southward. 
The  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  was  well  placed  for  cut- 
ting the  enemy  off",  had  the  anticipated  move  taken  place,  was  or- 
dered to  frustrate  any  such  intention;  but  at  4  p.  m.,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  information  of  the  presence  of  enemy  battle  cruisers, 
it  was  directed  to  reinforce  Sir  David  Beatty.  About  3.40  p.  m. 
I  received  a  report  from  Sir  David  Beatty  that  he  had  sighted 
five  battle  cruisers  and  a  number  of  destroyers,  and  he  also  gave 
his  position. 

As  soon  as  the  presence  of  hostile  battle  cruisers  was  re- 
ported, course  was  altered  in  the  Battle  Fleet  to  close  our  battle 
cruisers,  and  speed  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By  4  p.  m. 
the  "Fleet  speed"  was  20  knots,  being  higher  than  had  previously 
been  obtained.  Zigzagging  was  abandoned  on  receipt  of  the  Ga- 
latea's first  report.  The  battleships  were  also  directed  to  keep 
clear  of  the  wake  of  the  next  ahead  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
speed  from  the  wash. 

At  3.48  p.  m.  the  action  between  the  battle  cruisers  began 
at  a  range  of  about  18..^00  yards,  fire  being  opened  by  the  two 
forces  practically  simultaneously.  At  the  commencement  the  fire 
from  the  German  vessels  was  rapid  and  accurate,  the  Lion  being 
hit  twice  three  minutes  after  fire  was  opened,  and  the  Lion,  Tiger, 
and  Princess  Royal  all  receiving  several  hits  by  4  p.  m.;  observers 
on  board  our  own  ships  were  of  opinion  that  our  fire  was  also 
eflfective  at  that  stage. 
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At  about  4  p.  m.  it  was  evident  by  the  accuracy  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  that  he  had  obtained  the  range  of  our  ships,  which  was 
then  about  16,000  yards.  The  enemy  bore  well  abaft  the  beam, 
and  course  was  altered  slightly  to  the  southward  to  confuse  his 
fire  control.  Course  was  altered  two  or  three  times  subsequently 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  German  ships  frequently  zigzagged 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  our  fire  control. 

At  this  period  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  very  rapid 
and  accurate;  the  Lion  received  several  hits,  the  roof  of  one  of 
her  turrets  being  blown  off  at  4  p.  m.  At  about  4.6  p.  m.  the  In- 
defatigable was  hit,  approximately  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper 
deck  level  in  line  with  the  after  turret,  by  several  projectiles  of 
one  salvo;  an  explosion  followed  (evidenty  that  of  a  magazine) 
and  the  ship  fell  out  of  the  line,  sinking  by  the  stern.  She  was 
again  hit  by  another  salvo  forward,  turned  over  and  sank. 

About  this  time  (4.8  p.  m.)  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  came  into 
action,  opening  fire  at  a  range  between  19,000  and  20,000  yards. 
This  slower  squadron  was  some  distance  astern  of  the  battle 
cruisers  and,  by  reason  partly  of  the  smoke  of  the  ships  ahead 
of  the  enemy  vessels  and  partly  of  the  light  to  the  eastward  hav- 
ing become  less  favourable,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  seeing 
the  targets,  not  more  than  two  ships  being  visible  at  a  time. 
At  4.12  p.  m.  the  range  of  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  from  our 
own  was  about  23,000  yards,  and  course  was  altered  from  S.S.E. 
to  S.E.  to  close  the  enemy.  Fire  had  slackened  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  range. 

The  tracks  of  torpedoes  were  now  reported  as  crossing  the 
line  of  our  battle  cruisers,  and  reports  of  sighting  the  periscopes 
of  enemy  submarines  were  also  made  by  more  than  one  ship. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  directions  given  by  Sir  David 
Beatty  to  the  destroyers  to  attack  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred,  the  Nestor,  Nomad,  Nicator,  Narborough,  Pelican,  Pet- 
ard, Obdurate,  Nerissa,  Moorsom,  Morris,  Turbulent  and  Terma- 
gant moved  out  at  4.15  p.  m.;  at  the  same  time  a  similar  move- 
ment took  place  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  force  of  one  light 
cruiser  and  15  destroyers.  Both  sides  first  steered  to  reach  an 
advantageous  position  at  the  van  of  the  opposing  battle  cruiser 
lines  from  which  to  deliver  their  attacks,  and  then  turned  to  the 
northward  to  attack.  A  fierce  engagement  at  close  quarters  be- 
tween the  light  forces  resulted,  and  the  enemy  lost  two  destroy- 
ers, sunk  by  our  vessels,  and,  in  addition,  his  torpedo  attack  was 
partially  frustrated;  some  torpedoes  were  fired  by  the  enemy, 
two  of  which  crossed  the  track  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  which 
had  been  turned  away  to  avoid  the  attack. 

During  this  action,  which  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  qut 
destroyers,  several  of  our  attacking  vessels,  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing dropped  back  towards  the  rear  of  our  line,  were  not  in  a  good 
position  to  attack  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  with  torpedoes. 
The  Nestor,  Nomad,  and  Nicator,  most  gallantly  led  by  Command- 
er the  Hon.  E.  B.  S.  Bingham  in  the  Nestor,  were  able  to  press 
home  their  attack,  causing  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  to  turn 
away  to  avoid  their  torpedoes.  The  Nomad  was  damaged  and 
forced  to  haul  out  of  line  before  getting  within  torpedo  range  of 
the  battle  cruisers,  but  the  Nestor  and  Nicator  succeeded  in  fir- 
ing torpedoes  at  the  battle  cruisers  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
German  secondary  armaments.  The  Nestor  was  then  hit,  badly 
damaged  by  the  fire  of  a  light  cruiser,  and  remained  stopped  be- 
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tween  the  lines.  She  was  sunk  later  by  the  German  Battle  Fleet 
when  that  force  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  not  before  she  had 
fired  her  last  torpedo  at  the  approaching  ships.  The  Nomad 
was  also  sunk  by  the  German  Battle  Fleet  as  it  came  up,  but  this 
vessel  also  fired  her  torpedoes  at  the  fleet  as  it  approached.  In 
both  these  destroyers  the  utmost  gallantry  in  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances was  shown  by  the  officers  and  men.  It  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ships'  companies 
of  these  destroyers  was  picked  up  by  German  destroyers  as  the 
German  Battle  Fleet  passed  the  scene.  After  completing  her  at- 
tack upon  the  battle  cruisers,  the  Nicator  was  able  to  rejoin  her 
flotilla.  The  Moorsom  also  attacked  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  and 
returned.  In  the  meantime,  the  Petard,  Nerissa,  Turbulent  and 
Termagant  succeeded  in  firing  torpedoes  at  long  range  (7,000 
yards)  at  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers.  For  his  gallantry  on  the 
occasion  of  this  destroyer  attack  Commander  the  Hon.  E.  B.  S- 
Bingham,  who  was  rescued  from  the  Nestor  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Germans,  received  the  Victoria  Gross. 

Meanwhile  the  engagement  between  the  heavy  ships  had  be- 
come very  fierce,  and  the  effect  on  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  be- 
gan to  be  noticeable,  the  third  ship  in  the  line  being  observed  to 
be  on  fire  at  4.18  p.  m.,  whilst  our  ships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squad- 
ron were  also  inflicting  and  receiving  some  punishment.  The 
accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  vessels  vvas 
deteriorating  at  this  period;  our  own  ships  were  much  handi- 
capped by  the  decreasing  visibility,  due  partly  to  the  use  by  the 
enemy  of  smoke  screens,  under  cover  of  which  he  altered  course 
to  throw  out  our  fire. 

The  flagship  Barham,  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  received  her 
first  hit  at  4.23  p.  m. 

At  about  4.26  p.  m.  a  second  disaster  befell  the  British  bat- 
tle cruisers.  A  salvo  fired  from  one  of  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers 
hit  the  Queen  Mary  abreast  of  "Q"  turret  and  a  terrific  explosion 
resulted,  evidently  caused  by  a  magazine  blowing  up.  The  Tiger, 
which  was  following  close  astern  of  the  Queen  Mary,  passed 
through  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  caused  by  the  explosion,  and 
a  great  deal  of  material  fell  on  her  decks,  but  othewise  the 
Queen  Mary  had  completely  vanished.  A  few  survivors  from  this 
ship  and  from  the  Indefatigable  were  afterwards  rescued  by  our 
destroyers.  The  loss  of  these  two  fine  ships  with  their  splendid 
ships'  companies  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet, 
the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  disaster  adding  to  its  magnitude.* 

At  4.38  p.  m.  Commodore  Goodenough,  in  the  Southampton, 
Flagship  of  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  had  been 
scouting  ahead  of  the  battle  cruisers,  reported  that  the  enemy's  Bat- 
tle Fleet  was  in  sight  bearing  S.  E.,  and  steering  to  the  northward, 
and  gave  its  position.  Sir  David  Beatty  recalled  his  destroyers, 
and  on  sighting  the  Battle  Fleet  at  4:42  p.  m.  turned  the  battle 
cruisers  16  points  in  succession  to  starboard.  This  movement 
was  followed  by  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers,  and  Sir  David  Beatty 
directed  Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas  to  turn  his  ships  in  succes- 
sion 16  points  to  starboard.  Commodore  Goodenough  led  the  2nd 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron  to  a  favourable  position  from  which 
to   observe  the  movements   of  the   enemy's  Battle    Fleet,    with- 


*  I  was  not  aware  of  the  loss  of  the  Queen  Mary  and  Indefatigable  un- 
til the  morning  of  Jvme  1st. 
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in  13,000  yards  range  of  the  heavy  ships,  and,  in  spite  of  a  very 
heavy  fire,  clung  tenaciously  to  these  ships  and  forwarded  sev- 
eral reports  of  their  position  and  movements;  the  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gommodo_re,  aided  by  his  captains,  handled 
the  squadron  under  this  fire  undoubtedly  saved  the  ships  from 
heavy  loss.  Owing  to  the  constant  maneuvering  of  the  ships 
of  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  during  the  engagement,  the 
^  position  of  the  Southampton,  as  obtained  by  reckoning,  was 
somewhat  inaccurate,  as  was  to  be  expected.  This  fact  detracted 
from  the  value  of  the  reports  to  me,  the  position  of  the  enemy 
by  latitude  and  longitude,  as  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Iron  Duke,  being  consequently  incorrect.  The  discrepancy  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  correct 
moment  at  which  to  deploy  the  Battle  Fleet,  the  flank  on  which 
to  deploy,  and  the  direction  of  deployment.  Such  discrepancies 
are,  however,  inevitable  under  the  conditions. 

The  necessary  move  of  the  battle  cruisers  to  the  southward 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  at  a  speed  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  which  the  Battle  Fleet  could  attain,  resulted  in  opening  the 
distance  between  the  two  forces,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  turn  of 
Sir  David  Beatty's  force  to  the  northward,  the  Iron  Duke  and  the 
Lion  were  over  50  miles  apart,  and  closing  at  a  rate  of  about  40 
miles    per   hour. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  Lion  was  known  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  of  the  enemy  battle  cruisers  being  in  sight, 
Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Hood  was  directed  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  reinforce  Sir  David  Beatty's  force,  whose  position, 
course  and  speed  was  signalled  to  the  Rear-Admiral.  The  latter 
officer  reported  his  own  position  and  gave  his  course  and  speed 
as  S.  S.  E.,  25  knots.  At  the  same  time  the  Battle  Fleet  was  in- 
formed that  our  battle  cruisers  were  in  action  with  the  enemy's 
battle  cruisers,  and  an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Rear-Admiral 
Evan-Thomas  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  company  with  Sir 
David  Beatty,  a  reply  in  the  affiirmative  being  received,  with  a  re- 
port that  his  squadron  was  in  action. 

At  this  time  I  was  confident  that,  under  the  determined  leader- 
ship of  Sir  David  Beatty,  with  a  force  of  four  of  our  best  and  fast- 
est battleships  and  six  battle  cruisers,  very  serious  injury  wojyild 
be  inflicted  on  the  five  battle  cruisers  of  the  enemy  if  they  could 
be  kept  within  range. 

The  report  of  the  presence  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet,  which 
was  communicated  to  our  Battle  Fleet,  did  not  cause  me  any  un- 
easiness in  respect  of  the  safety  of  our  own  vessels,  since  our 
ships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  were  credited  with  a  speed  of  25 
knots.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  that  they  would  be  able  to  exceed 
a  speed  of  24  knots;  the  information  furnished  to  me  at  this  time 
gave  the  designed  speed  of  the  fastest  German  battleships  as  20.5 
knots  only.  Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
our  ships  were  probably  carrying  more  fuel  and  stores  proportion- 
ately than  the  Germans,  and  giving  the  Germans  credit  for  some 
excess  over  the  designed  speed,  no  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  that 
both  our  battleships  and  our  battle  cruisers  with  Sir  David  B(;atty 
could  keep  well  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  if  neces- 
sary, until  I  was  able  to  reinforce  them.  I  learned  later,  as  an  un- 
pleasant surprise,  that  the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  when  going  at  its 
utmost  speed,  found  considerable  difficulty  in  increasing  its  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy's  3rd  Battle  Squadron,  consisting  of  ships 
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of  the  "Koenig"  class,  and  on  return  to  Scapa  I  received  a  report 
from  the  Admiralty  which  credited  this  enemy  squadron  with  a 
speed  of  23  knots  for  a  short  period,  this  being  the  first  intimation 
I  had  received  of  such  a  speed  being  attainable  by  them. 

To  return  to  Sir  David  Beatty.  The  action  between  the  battle 
cruisers  was  renewed  during  the  retirement  of  our  ships  to  the 
northward,  and  the  two  leading  ships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron, 
the  Barham  and  Valiant,  supported  our  battle  cruisers  by  their 
fire,  whilst  the  two  rear  ships  of  that  force,  the  Warspite  and  Ma- 
laya, engaged  the  leading  ships  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  as  Igng 
as  their  guns  would  bear,  at  a  range  of  about  19,000  yards. 

The  light  cruiser  Fearless,  with  destroyers  of  the  1st  Flotilla, 
was  now  stationed  ahead  of  the  battle  cruisers,  and  the  light 
cruiser  Champion,  with  destroyers  of  the  13th  Flotilla,  joined  the 
5th  Battle  Squadron.  The  1st  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons, 
which  had  been  in  the  rear  during  the  southerly  course,  now  took 
up  a  position  on  the  starboard,  or  advanced,  bow  of  the  battle 
cruisers,  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  being  on  the  port  quarter. 
During  this  northerly  run  the  fire  from  our  ships  was  very  in- 
termittent, owing  to  the  weather  thickening  to  the  eastward,  al- 
though the  enemy  was  able  at  times  to  fire  with  some  accuracy. 

From  5  p.  m.  until  after  6  p.  m.  the  light  was  very  muchjn 
favour  of  the  enemy,  being  far  clearer  to  the  westward  than  to 
the  eastward.  A  photograph  taken  on  board  the  Malaya  at  5.15  p. 
m.  towards  the  western  horizon  established  this  clearly.  Our 
de'stroyers,  shown  silhouetted  against  the  bright  horizon,  were  at 
this  time  at  least  16,000  yards  distant. 

Our  battle  cruisers  ceased  fire  altogether  for  about  30  min- 
ute after  5.12  p.  m.  owing  to  the  enemy's  ships  being  invisible, 
fire  being  reopened  at  about  5.40  p.  m.  on  the  enemy's  battle 
cruisers,  three  or  four  of  which  could  be  seen,  although  indis- 
tinctly, at  a  distance  of  some  14,000  yards.  Between  5.42  and  5.52 
however,  our  fire  seemed  to  be  effective,  the  Lion  alone  firing 
some  15  salvos  during  this  period. 

At  5.10  p.  m.  the  destroyer  Moresby,  which  had  rejoined  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  after  assisting  the  Engadine  with  her  sea- 
plane, fired  a  torpedo  at  the  enemy's  line  at  a  range  of  between 
6,000  and  8,000  yards,  from  a  favourable  position — two  points 
before  the  beam  of  the  enemy's  leading  battle  cruiser. 

At  5.35  p.  m.  the  Lion's  course  was  gradually  altered  from 
N.N.E.  to  N.E.  in  order  to  conform  to  the  signalled  movements 
and  resulting  position  of  the  British  Battle  Fleet.  The  enemy's 
battle  cruisers  also  gradually  hauled  to  the  eastward,  being 
probaby  influenced  in  this  movement  by  reports  received  from 
their  light  cruisers,  which  were  by  this  time  in  contact  with  the 
light  cruiser  Chester  and  in  sight  of  our  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squad- 
ron led  by  Rear-Admiral  Hood. 

The  proceedings  of  these  vessels  will  now  be  described. 

At  4  p.  m.,  in  accordance  with  my  directions,  the  3rd  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron,  under  Rear-Admiral  Hood,  proceeded  at  full 
speed  to  reinforce  Sir  David  Beatty.  At  5  p.  m.  the  squadron, 
comprising  the  Invincible  (Flag),  Inflexible,  and  Indomitable,  in 
single  line  ahead  in  that  order,  with  the  destroyers  Shark, 
Christopher,  Ophelia,  and  Acasta,  disposed  ahead  as  a  submarine 
screen,  had  the  light  cruiser  Canterbury  five  miles  ahead  and  the 
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light  cruiser  Chester  bearing  N.  70°  W.,  and  was  steering  S.  by  E. 
at  25  knots.  The  visibility  was  rapidly  decreasing.  According  to 
the  Indomitable's  report,  objects  could  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tinguished at  a  distance  of  16,000  yards  on  some  bearings,  and 
on  others  at  only  2,000  yards,  and  from  then  onwards,  according 
to  the  same  report,  the  visibilty  varied  between  14,000  and  5,000 
yards,  although  other  reports  place  it  higher  at  times. 

At  5.30  p.  m.  the  sound  of  gunfire  was  plainly  heard  to  the 
south-westward,  and  the  Chester  turned  in  that  direction  to  in- 
vestigate and,  at  5.36.,  sighted  a  three-funnelled  light  cruiser  on 
the  starboard  bow  with  one  or  two  deslrojers  in  company.  The 
Chester  challenged  and,  receiving  no  reply,  altered  course  to  vvest 
to  close,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  destroyer  that  the 
vessel  was  hostile. 

As  the  Chester  closed,  course  was  altered  to  about  north,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  open  to  torpedo  attack  by  the  destroyer  on  a 
bearing  favourable  to  the  latter.  This  turn  brought  the  enemy 
well  abaft  the  port  beam  of  the  Chester  and  on  an  approximately 
parallel  course.  During  the  turn  the  Chester  sighted  two  or  more 
light  cruisers  astern  of  the  first  ship,  and  the  leading  enemy  li^ht 
cruiser  opened  fire  on  the  Chester,  the  latter  replying  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  at  a  range  of  about  6,000  yards.  The  visibility 
at  this  time,  judging  by  the  distance  at  which  the  enemy's  light 
cruisers  were  sighted  from  the  Chester,  could  not  have  exceeded 
8,000  yards.  The  enemy's  fourth  salvo  hit  the  Chester,  put  No.  1 
gun  port  out  of  action,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  gun  crews  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  port  guns.  The  light 
cruisers  sighted  by  the  Chester  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of 
the  enemy's  scouting  groups  stationed  on  the  starboard  bow  of 
their  battle  cruisers. 

Captain  Lawson  of  the  Chester,  in  view  of  the  superior  force 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  altered  course  to  the  N.E.  and  towards 
the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  bringing  the  enemy's  light 
cruisers,  all  of  which  had  opened  a  rapid  and  accurate  fire,  astern 
of  him.  The  enemy  vessels  turned  after  the  Chester,  and  during 
the  unequal  engagment,  which  lasted  for  19  minutes,  Captain 
Lawson  successfully  maneuvered  his  ship  with  a  view  to  im- 
peding the  accuracy  of  the  hostile  fire,  realising  that  she  was  in 
no  condition  to  engage  such  superior  forces  successfully  in  her 
damaged  state. 

The  Chester  closed  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  and  took 
station  N.E.  of  this  squadron,  joining  the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron 
at  a  later  phase  of  the  action.  The  ship  suffered  considerable 
casualties,  having  31  killed  and  50  wounded;  three  guns  and  ncr 
fire  control  circuits  were  disabled;  she  had  four  shell  holes  a 
little  distance  above  the  water  line.  It  was  on  board  the  Chester 
that  the  second  Victoria  Cross  of  the  action  was  earned,  post- 
humously, by  Jack  Cornwell,  Boy  1st  Class,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  early  in  the  action.  This  gallant  lad,  whose  age  was  less 
than  16%  years,  nevertheless  remained  standing  alone  at  a  most 
exposed  post,  quietly  awaiting  orders  till  the  end  of  the  action, 
with  the  guns'  crew,  dead  and  wounded,  all  round  him. 

Meanwhile  flashes  of  gunfire  were  seen  from  the  3rd  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron  at  5.40  p.  m.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Hood  turned 
his  ships  to  starboard  and  brought  the  enemy  light  cruisers, 
which  were  engaging  the  Chester,  and  from  which  vessels  the 
flashes  came,  on  to  his  port  bow.    During  this  turn  the  destroyers 
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attached  to  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  were  brought  on  to 
the  port  quarter  of  the  squadron.  As  soon  as  Rear-Admiral  Hood 
made  out  his  position  he  led  his  squadron  with  the  Canterbury 
between  the  enemy  and  the  Chester,  on  a  course  about  W.N.W., 
and  at  5.55  p.  m.  opened  an  effective  fire  on  the  German  light 
cruisers  with  his  port  guns,  at  a  range  of  about  10,000  to  12,000 
yards.  The  enemy  vessels  turned  away  from  this  attack  and  fired 
torpedoes  at  the  battle  cruisers;  the  tracks  of  five  torpedoes  were 
seen  later  from  the  Indomitable.  At  about  6.10  p.  m.  the  Invin- 
cible and  Indomitable  turned  to  starboard  to  avoid  these  tor- 
pedoes, three  of  which  passed  very  close  to  the  latter  ship,  and 
ran  alongside  within  20  yards  of  the  vessel.  The  Inflexible  turned 
to  port. 

Meanwhile  more  enemy  light  cruisers  were  sighted  astern  of 
the  first  group,  and  the  four  British  destroyers.  Shark,  Acasta, 
Ophelia  and  Christopher,  attacked  them  and  the  large  destroyer 
force  in  company  with  them,  and  were  received  by  a  heavy  fire 
which  disabled  the  Shark  and  damaged  the  Acasta.  On  board 
the  Shark  the  third  V.  C.  of  the  action  was  earned  by  her  gallant 
captain,  Commander  Loftus  Jones,  this  award  also  being,  I  regret 
to  say,  posthumous. 

The  attack  of  the  British  destroyers  was  carried  out  with 
great  gallantry  and  determination,  and  having  frustrated  the 
enemy's  torpedo  attack  on  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  Com- 
mander Loftus  Jones  turned  his  division  to  regain  his  position  on 
our  battle  cruisers.  At  this  moment  three  German  vessels  came 
into  sight  out  of  the  mist  and  opened  a  heavy  fire,  further  disab- 
ing  the  Shark  and  causing  many  casualties  on  board;  Commander 
Loftus  Jones  was  amongst  those  wounded.  Lieut.-Commander 
J.  O.  Barron,  commanding  the  Acasta,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Shark,  but  Commander  Loftus  Jones  refused  to  imperil  a  sec 
ond  destroyer,  and  directed  the  Acasta  to  leave  him.  The  Shark 
then  became  the  target  for  the  German  ships  and  destroyers. 
Commander  Loftus  Jones,  who  was  assisting  to  keep  the  only 
undamaged  gun  in  action,  ordered  the  last  torpedo  to  be  placed 
in  the  tube  and  fired;  but  whilst  this  was  being  done  the  torpedo 
was  hit  by  a  shell  and  exploded,  causing  many  casualties.  Those 
gallant  officers  and  men  in  the  Shark  who  still  survived  continued 
to  fight  the  only  gun  left  in  action,  the  greatest  heroism  being  ex- 
hibited. The  captain  was  now  wounded  again,  his  right  leg 
being  taken  off  by  a  shell;  but  he  still  continued  to  direct  the  fire, 
untU  the  condition  of  the  Shark  and  the  appro;^ch  ol  German  des- 
troyers made  it  probable  that  the  ship  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  gave  orders  for  her  to  be  sunk,  counter- 
manding this  order  shortly  afterwards  on  realising  that  her  re- 
maining gun  could  still  be  fought.  A  little  later,  the  ship  was 
hit  by  two  torpedoes,  and  sank  with  her  colours  flying.  Only 
six  survivors  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  a  Danish 
steamer.  In  recognition  of  the  great  gallantry  displayed,  the 
whole  of  the  survivors  were  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Their  names  are:  W.  C.  R.  Griffin,  Petty  Officer;  C.  Fil- 
leul,  Stoker  Petty  Officer;  C.  C.  Hope,  A.B.;  C.  H.  Smith,  A.  B.; 

T.  O.  G.  Howell,  A.B.;  T.  W.  Swan,  Stoker. 

. «.'  ■'*  ..-.'■' 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  our  ad- 
vanced cruiser  line,  which  at  5  p.  m.  was  about  16  miles  ahead  of 
the  Battle  Fleet,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  in  Lat.  57.24  N.,  Long. 
5.12  E.,  steering  S.E.  by  S.  at  20  knots    It  should  be  noted  that, 
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owing  to  decreasing  visibility,  which  was  stated  in  reports  from 
the  cruisers  to  be  slightly  above  six  miles,  the  cruisers  on  tbe 
starboard  flank  had  closed  in  and  were  about  six  miles  apart  by 
5.30  p.  m.  The  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  was  about  16  miles 
due  east  of  the  advanced  cruiser  line,  but  was  steering  more  to 
the  southward  on  a  converging  course  at  a  speed  of  about  five 
knots  faster. 

At  5.40  p.  m.  firing  was  heard  ahead  by  the  cruiser  line,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ships  were  seen  from  the  Minotaur  to  be 
emerging  from  the  mist.  Rear-Admiral  Heath,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  cruiser  line,  had  recalled  the  ships  of  the  2nd  Cruiser 
Squadron  on  hearing  the  firing  and  had  ordered  them  to  form 
single  line  ahead  on  the  Minotaur.  He  then  made  the  signal  to 
engage  the  enemy,  namely,  the  ships  in  sight  ahead;  but  before 
fire  was  opened  they  replied  to  his  challenge  and  were  identified 
as  the  ships  of  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  engaged  with 
the  enemy's  light  cruisers  and  steering  to  the  westward. 

At  5.47  p.  m.  the  Defence,  with  the  Warrior  astern,  sighted  on 
a  S.  by  W.  bearing  (namely  on  the  starboard  bow)  three  or  four 
enemy  light  cruisers,  and  course  was  altered  three  points  to  port, 
bringing  them  nearly  on  a  beam  bearing.  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Arbuthnot,  in  the  Defence,  then  signalled  "Commence 
fire."  Each  ship  fired  three  salvoes  at  a  three-funnelled  cruiser. 
The  salvoes  fell  short,  and  the  Defence  altered  course  to  star- 
board, brought  the  enemy  first  ahead,  and  then  to  a  bearing  on 
the  port  bow,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  closing.  The  lat- 
ter alteration  of  course  was  made  at  6.1  p.  m.,  and  by  this  time 
projectiles  from  the  light  cruisers  were  falling  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Defence  and  the  Warrior.  These  ships  opened  fire  with 
their  port  guns  at  6.5  p.  m.  and  shortly  afterwards  passed  close 
across  the  bows  of  the  Lion  from  port  to  starboard.  One  light 
cruiser,  probably  the  Wiesbaden,  was  hit  by  the  second  salvoes 
of  both  ships,  appeared  to  be  badly  crippled,  and  nearly  stopped. 
Our  ships  continued  to  close  her  until  within  5,500  yards.  From 
about  ,6.10  p.  m.  onwards  they  had  come  under  fire  of  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  from  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers,  but  Sir  Robert 
Arbuthnot,  as  gallant  and  determined  an  officer  as  ever  lived, 
was  evidently  bent  on  finishing  off  his  opponent,  and  held  on, 
probably  not  realising  in  the  gathering  smoke  and  mist  that  the 
enemy's  heavy  ships  were  at  fairly  close  range.  At  about  6.16 
p.  m.  the  Defence  was  hit  by  two  salvoes  in  quick  succession, 
which  caused  her  magazines  to  blow  up  and  the  ship  disappeared. 
The  loss  of  so  valuable  an  officer  as  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot  and  so 
splendid  a  ship's  company  as  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Defence 
was  a  heavy  blow.  The  Warrior  was  very  badly  damaged  by 
shell  fire,  her  engine-rooms  being  flooded;  but  Captain  Molteno 
was  able  to  bring  his  ship  out  of  action,  having  first  seen  the 
Defence  disappear.  From  diagrams  made  in  the  Warrior  it  ap- 
pears that  the  German  battle  cruisers  turned  16  points  (possibly 
with  a  view  either  to  close  their  Battle  Fleet  or  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  disabled  Wiesbaden),  engaged  the  Defence  and  Warrior, 
and  then  turned  back  again.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
sketches  taken  on  board  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  the  same 
time.  Owing  to  the  smoke  and  the  mist,  however,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  state  exactly  what  occurred.  From  the  observations  on 
board  the  Warrior,  it  is  certain  that  the  visibility  was  much 
greater  in  her  direction  from  the  enemv's  line  than  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy  from  the  Warrior.    Although  the  Defence 
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and  Warrior  were  being  hit  frequently,  those  on  board  the  War- 
rior could  only  see  the  ships  firing  at  them  very  indistinctly,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  low  visibility  led  to  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnpt 
not  appreaciating  that  he  was  at  comparatively  short  range  from 
the  German  battle  cruisers  until  he  was  already  under  an  over- 
whelming fire. 

The  Warrior  passed  astern  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  at  the 
period  when  the  steering  gear  of  the  Warspite  had  become  tem- 
porarily disabled.* 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  ship  next  to  the  westward  of 
the  Defence  and  the  Warrior  in  the  cruiser  screen,  had  turned 
to  close  these  ships  when  they  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
light  cruisers  in  accordance  with  a  signal  from  the  Defence. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  joined  in  the  engagement,  but,  on  sight- 
ing the  Lion  on  her  starboard  bow,  did  not  follow  the  other  ships 
across  the  bows  of  the  battle  cruisers,  as  to  do  so  would  have 
seriously  incommoded  these  vessels;  she  turned  to  port  to  a  paral- 
lel course  and  eventually  joined  the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron. 

The  Black  Prince  was  observed  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
to  turn  some  12  points  to  port  at  the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  turned,  but  her  subsequent  movements  are  not  clear; 
the  German  accounts  of  the  action  stated  that  the  Black  Prince 
was  sunk  by  gunfire  at  the  same  time  as  the  Defence,  but  she  was 
not  seen  to  be  in  action  at  this  time  by  any  of  our  vessels,  and, 
moreover,  a  wireless  signal,  reporting  a  submarine  in  sight  and 
timed  8.48  p.  m.,  was  subsequently  received  from  her.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Black  Prince  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  at  about  6.30  p.  m.,  and  that  during  the  night  she  found  her- 
self close  to  one  of  the  German  battle  squadrons,  and  was  sunk 
then  by  superior  gunfire.  In  support  of  this  theory,  the  German 
account  mentions  that  a  cruiser  of  the  "Cressy"  type  was  sunk 
in  that  manner  during  the  night.  None  of  the  ships  of  this  class 
was  present  during  the  engagement,  but  the  Black  Prince  might 
well  have  been  mistaken  for  a  ship  of  this  type  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  left  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  at  about  6.10  p.  m. 
at  the  termination  of  their  engagement  with  enemy  light  cruisers, 
turning  to  avoid  torpedoes  fired  at  them.  At  about  this  time 
Rear -Admiral  Hood  sighted  the  Lion  and  the  1st  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron,  and  at  about  6.16  p.  m.  hoisted  the  signal  to  his  squad- 
ron to  form  single  line  ahead,  and  turned  to  take  station  ahead 
of  the  Lion  and  to  engage  the  hostile  battle  cruisers,  which  at 
6.20  p.  m.  were  sighted  at  a  range  of  8^600  yards. 

A  furious  engagement  ensued  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fire 
of  the  squadron  was  judged  by  those  on  board  the  Invincible  to 
be  very  effective.  Rear-Admiral  Hood,  who  was  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Invincible  with  Captain  Cay,  hailed  Commander  Dannreu- 
ther,  the  gunnery  officer  in  the  fore  control,  at  about  6.30  p.  ra., 
saying,  "Your  firing  is  very  good.  Keep  at  is  as  quickly  as  you 
can;  every  shot  is  telling."  At  about  6.34  p.  m.  the  Invincible 
which  had  already  been  hit  more  than  once  bv  heavy  shell  with- 
out appreciable  damage,  was  struck  in  "Q"  turret.  The  shell  ap- 
parently burst  inside  the  turret,  as  Commander  Dannreuther  saw 
the  roof  blown  off.  A  very  heavy  explosion  followed  immedi- 
ately, evidently  caused  by  the  magazine  blowing  up,  and  the  ship 
broke  in  half  and  sank  at  once,  only  two  officers,  including  Com- 
» ( 

•See  page  127. 
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mander  Dannreuther,  and  four  men  being  subsequently  picked  up 
by  the  destroyer  Badger.  The  British  Navy  sustained  a  most  seri- 
ous loss  in  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Horace  Hood,  one  of  the  most 
,  distinguished  of  our  younger  flag  officers,  and  in  Captain  Cay 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  flagship.  The  difficulties  of  dis- 
tinguishing enemy  ships  even  at  the  close  range  of  this  engage- 
ment is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  in  the  Invincible 
and  Indomitable  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  en- 
gaging battle  cruisers,  whilst  officers  in  the  Inflexible,  stationed 
between  these  two  ships  in  the  line,  reported  that  her  fire  was 
being  directed  at  a  battleship  of  the  "Kaiser"  or  "Koenig"  class, 
and  that  only  one  ship  could  be  seen. 

Just  before  the  loss  of  the  Invincible,  the  3rd  Light  Cruiser 
Squadron,  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Napier,  had  carried  out 
an  effective  torpedo  attack  on  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers;  both 
the  light  cruisers  Falmouth  and  Yarmouth  fired  torpedoes  at  the 
leading  battle  cruiser.  It  was  thought  that  one  of  the  torpedoes 
hit  its  mark,  as  a  heavy  under-water  explosion  was  felt  at  this 
time. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Invincible,  the  Inflexible  was  left  as 
leader  of  the  line,  and  as  soon  as  the  wreck  of  the  Invincible  had 
been  passed,  coiu-se  was  altered  two  points  to  starboard  to  close 
the  enemy  ships,  which  were  disappearing  in  the  mist.  A  further 
turn  to  starboard  for  the  same  purpose  was  made,  but  at  this 
time,  6.50  p.  m.,  the  battle  cruisers  being  clear  of  the  leading 
battleships  (which  were  bearing  N.N.W.  three  miles  distant). 
Sir  David  Beatty  signalled  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  to 
prolong  the  line  of  battle  cruisers,  and  the  Inflexible  and  Indomi- 
table took  station  astern  of  the  New  Zealand. 

The  course  of  events  can  now  be  traced  with  accuracy.  The 
Chester  with  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  by  5.40  p. 
m.  had  got  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet's  cruiser  screen,  en- 
countered some  of  the  light  cruisers  composing  the  enemy's 
screen  and  engaged  them,  and,  in  doing  so,  drew  the  enemy's 
light  cruisers  towards  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  which, 
with  the  Canterbury  and  destroyers,  turned  to  about  W.N.W.  to 
assist  the  Chester  and  to  engage  the  enemy  vessels. 

In  the  course  of  this  movement  a  destroyer  attack  was  made 
by  four  British  destroyers  on  the  enemy's  light  cruisers.  This  at- 
tack was  apparently  thought  by  the  Germans  to  come  from  the 
flotillas  with  the^  Battle  Fleet,  as  iar  as  can  be  judged  from  their 
report  of  the  action;  the  ships  of  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron 
were  undoubtedly  mistaken  by  their  vessels  for  the  van  of  pur 
Battle  Fleet,  since  mention  is  made  in  the  German  report  of  the 
British  Battle  Fleet  having  been  sighted  at  this  time  by  the  Ger- 
man light  forces,  steering  in  a  westerly  or  north-westerly  di- 
rection. The  mistaken  idea  caused  the  van  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
to  turn  off  to  starboard. 

So  far  from  our  Battle  Fleet  being  on  a  westerly  course  at 
this  time,  the  fact  is  that  our  Battle  Fleet  held  its  south-easterly 
course  before,  through,  and  immediately  subsequent  to  deployment, 
gradually  hauling  round  afterwards,  first  through  south  to  south- 
west, and  then  to  west,  but  it  was  not  until  8  p.  m.  that  a  westerly 
course  was  being  steered. 

The  only  point  that  is  not  clear  is  the  identity  of  the  light 
cruiser  engaged  and  seriously  damaged  by  the  3rd  Battle  Cruiser 
Squadron.     The  ship  engaged  by  the  Defense  and  Warrior  was 
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apparently  the  Wiesbaden.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  that  the  3rd 
Batt.'e  Cruiser  Squadron  engaged  the  same  vessel,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  another  light  cruiser  in  the  enemy's  screen. 
The  two  engagements  took  place  at  almost  the  same  time,  the 
3rd  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  opening  fire  at  5.55  p.  m.  and  the  De- 
fence and  the  Warrior  (the  1st  Cruiser  Squadron)  commencing 
their  engagement  with  the  starboard  guns  at  about  5:50  p.  m. 
and  continuing  it  with  the  port  guns  at  6.5  p.  m.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  even  in  the  conditions  of  low  visibility  that  prevailed, 
that  the  two  squadrons  could  have  been  engaging  the  same  vessel. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  work  of  the  destroyer 
Onslow,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  C.  Tovey,  which 
at  6:05  p.  m.  sighted  an  enemy's  light  cruiser  in  a  position  on  the 
bows  of  the  Lion  and  favourable  for  torpedo  attack  on  that  ship. 
The  Onslow  closed  and  engaged  the  light  cruiser  with  gun- 
fire at  ranges  between  2,000  and  4,000  yards,  and  then,  although 
severly  damaged  by  shell  fire,  succeeded  in  closing  a  German  Bat- 
tle cruiser  to  attack  with  torpedoes;  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
shell  before  more  than  one  torpedo  could  be  fired.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Tovey  thought  that  his  order  to  fire  all  torpedoes  had 
been  carried  out,  and  finding  that  this  was  not  the  case,  closed 
the  light  cruiser  and  fired  a  torpedo  at  her,  and  then  sighting  the 
Battle  Fleet  fired  the  remaining  torpedoes  at  battleships.  The  On- 
slow's engines  then  stopped,  but  the  damaged  destroyer  Defender, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Palmer,  closed  her  at  7:15  p.  m.  and  took 
her  in  tow  under  a  heavy  fire,  and,  in  spite  of  bad  weather  during 
the  night  and  the  damaged  condition  of  both  destroyers,  brought 
her  back  to  home  waters,  transferring  her  on  June  1st  to  the  care 
of  a  tug. 

II.— THE  BATTLE  FLEET  IN  ACTION 

The  "plot"  made  on  the  reports  received  between  5  and  6  p. 
m.  from  Commodore  Goodenough,  of  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squad- 
ron, and  the  report  at  4:45  p.  m.  from  Sir  David  Beatty  in  the  Lion 
giving  the  position  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  showed  that  we,  of 
the  Battle  Fleet,  might  meet  the  High  Sea  Fleet  approximately 
ahead  and  that  the  cruiser  line  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet  would 
sight  the  enemy  nearly  ahead  of  the  centre.  Obviously,  however, 
great  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  the  positions  given  by  the 
ships  ot  'he  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  wliich  had  been  in  action  for 
two  hours  and  frequently  altering  course.  I  realised  this,  but  when 
contact  actually  took  place  it  was  found  that  the  positions  given 
were  at  least  twelve  miles  in  error  when  compared  with  the  Iron 
Duke's  reckoning.  The  result  was  that  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet 
appeared  on  the  starboard  bow  instead  of  ahead  as  I  had  expected, 
and  contact  also  took  place  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reckoning  on  board  the 
Iron  Duke,  as  the  movements  of  that  ship  could  be  "plotted"  with 
accuracy  after  leaving  Scapa  Flow,  there  being  no  disturbing  el- 
ements to  deal  with. 

The  first  accurate  information  regarding  the  position  of  affairs 
was  contained  in  a  signal  from  the  Black  Prince  of  the  1st  Cruiser 
Squadron  (the  starboard  wing  ship  .of  the  cruiser  screen),  which 
was  timed  5:40  p.  m.,  but  received  by  me  considerably  later,  and 
in  which  it  was  reported  that  battle  cruisers  were  in  sight,  bear- 
ing south,  distant  five  miles.  It  was  assumed  by  me  that  these 
were  our  own  vessels. 
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Prior  to  this,  in  view  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  visibility,  I  had 
directed  Captain  Dreyer,  my  Flag-Captain,  to  cause  the  range 
finder  operators  to  take  ranges  of  ships  on  bearings  in  every  di- 
rection and  to  report  the  direction  in  which  the  visibility  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  the  most  favourable 
bearing  in  which  to  engage  the  enemy  should  circumstances  ad- 
mit of  a  choice  being  exercised.  Captain  Dreyer  reported  that  the 
visibility  appeared  to  be  best  to  the  southward. 

At  5:45  p.  m.  the  Comus  (Captain  Hotham),  of  the  4th  Light 
Cruiser  Squadron,  which  was  stationed  three  miles  ahead  of  the 
Battle  Fleet,  reported  heavy  gunfire  on  a  southerly  bearing,  i.  e., 
three  points  from  ahead,  and  shortly  afterwards  flashes  of  gunfire 
were  visible  bearing  south-south-west  although  no  ships  could  be 
seen. 

At  about  5:50  p.  m.  I  received  a  wireless  signal  from  Sir  Rob- 
ert Arbuthnot,  of  the  1st  Cruiser  Squadron,  reporting  having 
sighted  ships  in  action  bearing  south-south-west  and  steering 
north-east.  There  was,  however,  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  these 
ships.  It  was  in  my  mind  that  they  might  be  the  opposing  battle 
cruisers. 

At  5:55  p.  m.  a  signal  was  made  by  me  to  Admiral  Sir  Cecil 
Burney,  leading  the  starboard  wing  division  in  the  Marlborough, 
inquiring  what  he  could  see.  The  reply  was:  "Gun  flashes  and 
heavy  gunfire  on  the  starboard  bow."  This  reply  was  received 
at  about  6 :05  p.  m. 

The  uncertainity  which  still  prevailed  as  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  Battle  Fleet  and  its  formation  caused  me  to  continue  in 
the  Battle  Fleet  on  the  course  south-east  by  south  at  a  speed  of 
20  knots,  in  divisions  line  ahead  disposed  abeam  to  starboard,  the 
Iron  Duke  at  6  p.  m.  being  in  Lat.  57.11  N.,  Long.  5.39  E. 

The  information  so  far  received  had  not  even  been  sufficient 
to  justify  me  in  altering  the  bearing  of  the  guides  of  columns  from 
the  Iron  Duke  preparatory  to  deployment,  and  they  were  still, 
therefore,  on  the  beam.  The  destroyers  also  were  still  disposed 
ahead  in  their  screening  formation,  as  it  was  very  desirable  to 
decide  on  the  direction  of  deployment  before  stationing  them  for 
action. 

At  5:56  p.  m.  Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney  reported  strange  ves- 
sels in  sight  bearing  south-south-west  and  steering  east,  and  at  6 
p.  m.  he  reported  them  as  British  battle  cruisers  three  to  four 
miles  distant,  the  Lion  being  the  leading  ship. 

This  report  was  made  by  searchlight  and  consequently  reached 
me  shortly  after  6  p.  m.,  but  as  showing  the  interval  that  elapses 
between  the  intention  to  make  a  signal  and  the  actual  receipt  of  it 
(even  under  conditions  where  the  urgency  is  apparent,  no  effort 
is  spared  to  avoid  delay,  and  the  signal  staff  is  efficient),  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  whereas  the  report  gave  the  bearing  of  our  vessels 
as  south-south-west,  notes  taken  on  board  the  Colossus  placed  our 
battle  cruisers  one  point  on  the  starboard  bow  of  that  ship,  that  is, 
on  a  south-south-east  bearing  and  distant  two  miles  at  6:05  p.  m. 

Shortly  after  6:00  p.  m.  we  sighted  strange  vessels  bearing 
south-west  from  the  Iron  Duke  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles. 
They  were  identified  as  our  battle  cruisers,  steering  east  across 
the  bows  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  Owing  to  the  mist  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  out  the  number  of  ships  that  were  following  the  Lion. 
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At  this  stage  there  was  still  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet;  flashes  of  gunfire  were  visible 
from  ahead  round  to  the  starboard  beam,  and  the  noise  was  heavy 
and  continuous.  Our  cruisers  ahead  seemed  to  be  hotly  engaged, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  not  closing  the  Battle  Fleet  indicated  to 
me  that  their  opponents  could  hardly  be  battleships. 

In  order  to  take  ground  to  starboard,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
up  the  situation  without  altering  the  formation  of  the  Battle  Fleet, 
a  signal  had  been  made  to  the  Battle  Fleet  at  6:02  p.  m.  to  alter 
course  leaders  together,  the  remainder  in  succession,  to  south  (a 
turn  of  three  points).  Speed  was  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  18 
knots  to  allow  of  the  ships  closing  up  into  station.  Immediately 
afterwards  it  became  apparent  by  the  sound  of  the  heavy  firing 
that  enemy's  heavy  ships  must  be  in  close  proximity,  and  the 
Lion,  which  was  sighted  at  this  moment  signalled  at  6 :06  p.  m.  that 
the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  bore  south-east.  Meanwhile,  at  about 
5:50  p.  m.,  I  had  received  a  wireless  report  from  Commodore 
Goodenough  commanding  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  to  the 
eff'ect  that  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  bore  south-west  from  their 
Battle  Fleet;  in  other  words,  that  his  Battle  Fleet  bore  north-east 
from  his  battle  cruisers. 

In  view  of  the  report  from  Sir  Cecil  Burney  that  our  battle 
cruisers  were  steering  east,  and  observing  that  Sir  David  Beatty 
reported  at  6:06  p.  m.  that  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers  bore  south- 
east, it  appeared  from  Commodore  Goodenough's  signal  that  the 
enemy's  Battle  Fleet  must  be  ahead  of  his  battle  cruisers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  almost  incredible  that  the  Battle 
Fleet  could  have  passed  the  battle  cruisers.  The  conflicting  re- 
ports added  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  situation,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  hold  on  until  matters  became  clearer. 

The  conviction  was,  however,  forming  in  my  mind  that  I 
should  strike  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  on  a  bearing  a  little  on  the 
starboard  bow,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  deployment  I 
turned  the  Fleet  to  a  south-east  course,  leaders  together  and  the 
remainder  in  succession,  and  the  destroyer  flotillas  were  directed 
by  signal,  at  6:08  p.  m.,  to  take  up  the  destroyer  position  No.  1  for 
battle.    This  order  disposed  them  as  follows: 


S^Vw  ^1H  pro  , 

Oiv.  Div  04V  Div  Dfv 


imdM- 


This  diaqram  shows  the  \eadftrs  of  dwiaions  ^Ss^tnoWfa 

on  abeam  bearinq  ^^^^ 

There  was,  however,  a  very  short  interval  between  this  signal 
to  the  destroyers  and  the  signal  for  deployment,  and  consequently 
the  destroyers  did  not  reach  their  positions  before  deployment. 
The  subsequent  alterations  of  course  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward added  to  their  difficulties  and  delayed  them  greatly  in  gain- 
ing their  stations  at  the  van  of  the  Fleet  after  deplo^Tiient.  The 
correct  position  for  the  two  van  flotillas  on  deployment  was  three 
miles  ahead  of  the  Fleet,  but  slightly  on  the  engaged  bow. 

At  6:01  p.  m.,  immediately  on  sighting  the  Lion,  a  signal  had 
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been  made  to  Sir  David  Beatty  inquiring  the  position  of  the  en- 
emy's Battle  Fleet.  This  signal  was  repeated  at  6:10  p.  m.»  g.nd 
at  6.14  p.  m.  he  signalled:  "Have  sighted  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet 
bearing  south-south-west";  this  report  gave  me  the  first  informa- 
tion on  which  I  could  take  effective  action  for  deployment. 

At  6:15  p.  m.  Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Evan-Thomas,  in  the  Barham, 
commanding  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  signalled  by  wireless  that 
the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  was  in  sight,  bearing  south-south-east. 
The  distance  was  not  reported  in  either  case,  but  in  view  of  the 
low  visibility,  I  concluded  it  could  not  be  more  than  some  five 
miles.  Sir  Cecil  Burney  had  already  reported  the  5th  Battle 
Squadron  at  6.07  p.  m.  as  in  sight,  bearing  south-west  from  the 
Marlborough. 

The  first  definite  information  received  on  board  the  Fleet 
Flagship  of  the  position  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  did  not,  ther.e- 
fore,  come  in  until  6:14  p.  m.,  and  the  position  given  placed  it 
thirty  degrees  before  the  starboard  beam  of  the  Iron  Duke,  or 
fifty-nine  degrees  before  the  starboard  beam  of  the  Marlborough, 
and  apparently  in  close  proximity.  There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
as  there  was  evident  danger  of  the  starboard  wing  column  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  being  engaged  by  the  whole  German  Battle  Fleet 
before  deployment  could  eff"ected.  So  at  6.16  p.  m.  a  signal  was 
made  to  the  Battle  Fleet  to  form  line  of  battle  on  the  port  wing 
column,  on  a  course  south-east  by  east,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
course  of  the  enemy  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  our 
battle  cruisers. 

Speed  was  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  14  knots  to  admit  of 
our  battle  cruisers  passing  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  as  there  was 
danger  of  the  fire  of  the  Battle  Fleet  being  blanketed  by  them. 

During  the  short  interval,  crowded  with  events,  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  flashes  and  sound  of  gunfire  had  been  noted 
on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  the  question  of  most  urgent  importance 
before  me  had  been  the  direction  and  manner  of  deployment. 

As  the  evidence  accumulated  that  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet 
was  on  our  starboard  side,  but  on  a  bearing  well  before  the  beam 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  the  point  for  decision  was  whether  to  form  line 
of  battle  on  the  starboard  or  on  the  port  wing  column.  My  Hrst 
and  natural  impulse  was  to  form  on  the  starboard  wing  column 
in  order  to  bring  the  Fleet  into  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  but  it  became  increasingly  apparent,  both  from  the  sound 
of  gunfire  and  the  reports  from  the  Lion  and  Barham,  that  the 
High  Sea  Fleet  was  in  such  close  proximity  and  on  such  a  bear- 
ing to  create  obvious  disadvantages  in  such  a  movement.  I  as- 
sumed that  the  German  destroyers  would  be  ahead  of  their  Battle 
Fleet,  and  it  was  clear  that,  owing  to  the  mist,  the  operations  of 
destroyers  attacking  from  a  commanding  position  in  the  van  would 
be  much  facilitated;  it  would  be  suicidal  to  place  the  Battle  Fleet 
in  a  position  where  it  might  be  open  to  attack  by  destroyers  dur- 
ing such  a  deployment. 

The  further  points  that  occurred  to  me  were,  that  if  the  Ger- 
man ships  were  as  close  as  seemed  probable,  there  was  considera- 
ble danger  of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  and  especially  the  Marl- 
borough's Division,  being  severely  handled  by  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  before  the  remaining  divisions  could  get  into 
line  to  assist.  Included  in  the  1st  Battle  Squadron  were  several 
of  our  older  ships,  with  only  indifferent  protection  as  compared 
with  the  German  capital  ships,  and  an  interval  of  at  least  four 
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minutes  would  elapse  between  each  division  coming  into  line 
astern  of  the  sixth  division  and  a  further  interval  before  the  guns 
could  be  directed  on  to  the  ship  selected  and  their  fire  become  ef- 
fective. 

The  final  disadvantage  would  be  that  it  appeared,  from  the  sup- 
posed position  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  that  the  van  of  the  enemy 
would  have  a  very  considerable  "overlap"  if  line  were  formed  on 
the  starboard  wing  division,  whereas  this  would  not  be  the  case 
with  deployment  on  the  port  wing  column.  The  overlap  would 
necessitate  a  large  turn  of  the  starboard  wing  division  to  port  to 
prevent  the  "T"  being  crossed,  and  each  successive  division  coming 
into  line  would  have  to  make  this  turn,  in  addition  to  the  8-po.int 
turn  required  to  form  the  line.  I  therefore  decided  to  deploy  on 
the  first,  the  port  wing,  division. 

The  further  knowledge  which  I  gained  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  after  the  action  confirmed  my  view  that  the  course  adopted 
was  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 

The  reports  from  the  ships  of  the  starboard  wing  division 
show  that  the  range  of  the  van  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  at  the 
moment  of  deployment  was  about  13,000  yards.  The  fleets  were 
converging  rapidly,  with  the  High  Sea  Fleet  holding  a  position  of 
advantage  such  as  would  enable  it  to  engage  effectively,  first  the 
unsupported  starboard  division,  and  subsequently  succeeding  di- 
visions as  they  formed  up  astern.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
would  take  some  twenty  minutes  to  complete  the  formation  of  the 
line  of  battle. 

The  German  gunnery  was  always  good  at  the  start,  and  their 
ships  invariably  found  the  range  of  a  target  with  great  rapidity, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  bad  tactics  to  give  them  such  an  ini- 
tial advantage,  not  only  in  regard  to  gunnery  but  also  in  respect 
of  torpedo  attack,  both  from  ships  and  from  destroyers. 

A  subsequent  study  of  the  reports  and  the  signals  received 
has  admitted  of  the  diagrams  which  will  be  found  on  the  brown 
prints  appended  to  the  text. 

The  reports  on  being  reviewed  fit  in  very  well,  and  show 
clearly  how  great  would  have  been  the  objections  to  forming  on 
the  starboard  wing  divisions.  The  bearings  of  the  enemy  Battle 
Fleet,  as  given  by  the  Lion  and  the  Barham  at  6.14  and  6.15 
respectively,  give  a  fair  "cut,"  and  the  bearing  on  which  the 
Marlborough  opened  fire  enables  the  position  of  the  Battle  Fleet 
to  be  placed  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Assuming  that  the  German  Battle  Fleet  was  steaming  at  17 
knots  on  an  easterly  course  between  6.14  and  6.31,  it  would  be 
at  the  latter  time  bear  approximately  some  21  degrees  before 
tne  starboard  beam  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  a  range  of  12,000  yards. 
The  Iron  Duke  actually  engaged  the  leading  battleship  at  this 
time  on  a  bearing  20  degrees  before  the  starboard  beam  at  a 
range  of  12,000  yards.  The  accuracy  of  the  diagram  is  therefore 
confirmed,  so  far  as  confirmation  is  possible.  It  appears  certain 
that  between  about  6.0  p.  m.,  and  6.16  p.  m.  the  German  battle 
cruisers  turned  16  points  towards  their  Battle  Fleet,  and  again 
turned  16  points  to  their  original  course.  This  is  borne  out  by 
observations  on  board  the  Warrior,  which  ship  was  being  en- 
gaged by  the  starboard  guns  of  enemy  vessels.  The  German 
account  also  shows  such  a  turn  at  this  period. 
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Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  commanding  the  5th  Battle 
Squadron,  had  sighted  the  Marlborough  at  6.6  p.  m.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  6th  Division  of  the  Battle  Fleet  a  little  later.  Not 
seeing  any  other  colmnns,  he  concluded  that  the  Marlborough 
was  leading  the  whole  line,  and  decided  to  take  station  ahead 
of  that  ship.  At  6.19  p.  m.,  however  other  battleships  were 
sighted,  and  Admiral  Evan-Thomas  realised  that  the  Fleet  was 
deploying  to  port,  the  6th  Division  being  the  starboard  wing 
column.  He  then  determined  to  make  a  large  turn  of  his  squad- 
ron to  port,  in  order  to  form  astern  of  the  6th  Division,  which 
by  this  time  had  also  turned  to  port  to  form  line  of  battle. 
During  the  turn,  which  was  very  well  executed,  the  ships  of  the 
5th  Battle  Squadron  were  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  leading  bat- 
tleships, but  the  shooting  was  not  good,  and  our  vessels  received 
little  injury. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  helm  of  the  Warspite  jammed, 
and  that  ship,  continuing  her  turn  through  sixteen  points,  came 
under  a  very  heavy  fire  and  received  considerable  injury.  The 
disabled  Warrior  happened  to  be  in  close  approximity  at  this 
time,  and  the  turn  of  the  Warspite  had  the  effect  for  the  moment 
of  diverting  attention  from  the  Warrior,  so  that  the  latter  vessel 
got  clear. 

The  Warspite  was  well  extricated  by  Captain  Phillpotts  from 
an  unpleasant  position  and  was  steered  to  the  northward  to  make 
good  damages,  and  eventually,  in  accordance  withi  directions 
from  Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  returned  independently  to 
Rosyth,  considerably  down  by  the  stern  owing  to  damage  aift, 
but  otherwise  not  much  injured. 

By  6.38  p.  m.  the  remaining  ships  of  the  5th  Battle  Squadron 
were  in  station  astern  of  the  Agincourt  (1st  Battle  Squadron),  the 
last  ships  of  the  line. 

At  6.33  p.  m.,  as  soon  as  the  battle  cruisers  had  passed  clear, 
the  speed  of  the  Battle  Fleet  was  increased  to  17  knots,  and  this 
speed  was  subsequently  maintained.  The  reduction  of  speed  to 
14  knots  during  the  deployment  caused  some  "bunching"  at  the 
rear  of  the  line,  as  the  signal  did  not  get  though  quickly.  The  re- 
duction had,  however,  to  be  maintained  until  the  battle  cruisers 
had  formed  ahead. 

Experience  at  all  Fleet  exercises  had  shown  the  necessity  for 
keeping  a  reserve  of  some  three  knots  of  speed  in  hand  in  the 
case  of  a  long  line  of  ships,  in  order  to  allow  of  station  being 
kept  in  the  line  under  conditions  of  action,  when  ships  were 
making  alterations  of  course  to  throw  out  enemy's  fire,  to  avoid 
torpedoes,  ox  when  other  independent  action  on  the  part  of  sin- 
gle ships,  or  of  divisions  of  ships,  became  necessary,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  excessive  smoke  from  the  funnels;  for  this  reason  the  Fleet 
speed  during  the  action  was  fixed  at  17  knots.  In  the  1st  Battle 
Squadron,  some  ships  had  at  times  to  steam  20  knots,  showing  the 
necessity  for  this  reserve.  Up  to  7.10  p.  m.  also  the  flotillas  were 
not  in  station  ahead. 

At  6.14  p.  m.  the  enemy's  salvoes  were  falling  near  ships  of 
the  1st  Battle  Squadron,  and  the  Marlborough's  Division  of  the 
Battle  Squadron  became  engaged  with  some  ships  of  the  enemy's 
Battle  Fleet  at  6.17  p.  m.  immediately  after  turning  for  the  de- 
ployment. At  this  time  fire  was  opened  by  the  Marlborough  on 
a  ship  stated  to  be  of  the  "Kaiser"  class,  at  a  range  of  13,000  yards 
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and  on  a  bearing  20°  abaft  the  starboard  beam;  this  knowledge 
enables  us  to  deduce  the  position  of  the  van  of  the  German  Battle 
Fleet  at  this  time. 

Our  rear  ships  were  now  able  to  make  out  the  enemy's  Fleet 
steering  to  the  eastward,  the  battle  cruisers  leading,  followed  by 
the  Battle  Fleet  in  single  line,  the  order  being,  four  ships  of  the 
"Koenig"  class  in  the  van,  followed  by  ships  of  the  "Kaiser"  and 
"Helgoland"  classes,  the  rear  of  the  line  being  invisible.  A  report 
that  had  reached  me  at  4.48  p.  m.  from  the  Commodore  of  the 
2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  indicated  that  ships  of  the  "Kaiser" 
class  were  in  the  van  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  The  order  of  the  Fleet 
may  have  been  changed  subsequent  to  this  report,  but  there  is.  no 
doubt  that  ships  of  the  "Koenig"  class  led  during  the  Fleet  action. 
The  point  is  not,  however,  of  importance. 

At  about  6.38  p.  m.  the  6th  Division  was  in  line  and  our  de- 
ployment was  complete. 

Enemy  shells  had  been  falling  close  to  the  Colossus  and  her 
5th  Division  since  6.11  p.  m.,  and  these  ships  opened  fire  at  6.30 
p.  m.;  but  the  condition  of  visibility  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  enemy's  battleships. 

At  6.23  p.  m.  a  three-funnelled  enemy  vessel  had  passed  down 
the  line,  on  the  starboard,  or  engaged,  side  of  our  Fleet,  appar- 
ently partly  disabled.  Her  identity  could  not  at  the  time  be 
clearly  established,  but  her  German  colours  were  flying  and  she 
was  in  a  position  for  attacking  the  Battle  Fleet  by  torpedoes;  at 
6.20  p.  m.  the  Iron  Duke  fired  a  few  turret  salvoes  at  her;  she  was 
fired  at  with  turret  guns  by  other  vessels  and  was  seen  to  sink 
at  the  rear  of  the  line. 

At  this  time,  owing  to  smoke  and  mist,  it  was  most  difficult 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  quite  impossible  to  form  an 
opinion  on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  in  her  position  towards  the 
centre  of  the  line,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  enemy's  Fleet.  The 
identity  of  ships  in  sight  on  the  starboard  beam  was  not  even 
sufficiently  clear  for  me  to  permit  of  fire  being  opened;  but  at 
6.30  p.  m.  it  became  certain  that  our  own  battle  cruisers  had 
drawn  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet  and  that  the  vessels  then  before 
the  beam  were  battleships  of  the  "Koenig"  class.  The  order  was, 
therefore,  given  to  open  fire,  and  the  Iron  Duke  engaged  what 
appeared  to  be  the  leading  battleship  at  a  range  of  12,000  yards 
on  a  bearing  20°  before  the  starboard  beam;  other  ships  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Divisions  (the  4th  Battle  Squadron)  opened  fire  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  van  divisions  (2nd  Battle  Squadron) 
very  shortly  afterwards;  these  latter  ships  reported  engaging 
enemy  battle  cruisers  as  well  as  battleships.  The  fire  of  the  Iron 
Duke,  which  came  more  directly  under  my  obervation,  was  seen 
to  be  immediately  effective,  the  third  and  fourth  salvoes  fired 
registering  several  palpable  hits.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the  enemy 
ships  at  that  time  in  sight  from  the  Iron  Duke  (not  more  tiian 
three  or  four,  owing  to  smoke  and  mist)  were  receiving  heavy 
punishment,  and  the  second  battleship  was  seen  to  turn  out  of 
the  line  badly  on  fire,  and  settling  by  the  stern.  A  large  number 
of  observers  in  the  Thunderer,  Benbow,  Barham,  Marne,  Morn- 
ing Star  and  Magic  stated  afterwards  that  they  saw  this  ship 
blow  up  at  6.50  p.  m. 

The  visibility  was  very  variable  and  perhaps  averaged  about 
12,000  yards  to  the  southward,  though  much  less  on  other  bear- 
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ings,  but  ranges  could  not  at  times  be  obtained  from  the  range- 
finders  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  a  greater  distance  than  9,000  yards, 
although  at  7.15  p.  m.,  in  a  temporary  clear  channel  through  the 
mist,  good  ranges  of  15,000  yards  were  obtained  of  a  battleship  at 
which  four  salvoes  were  fired  by  the  Iron  Duke  before  she  was 
again  hidden  by  smoke  and  mist.  The  very  baffling  light  was 
caused  principally  by  low  misty  clouds,  but  partly  also  by  the 
heavy  smoke  from  the  funnels  and  guns  of  the  opposing  Fleets. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  about  west-south-west  with  a  force 
2,  causing  the  enemy's  funnel  smoke  to  drift  towards  our  line. 

The  visibility  at  the  rear  of  the  battle  line  was  apparently 
greater  than  in  the  centre  at  about  7  p.  m.,  and  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  was  probably  being  concentrated  on  our  rear  ships,  was 
more  accurate  at  this  period,  but  quite  ineffective,  only  one  ship, 
the  Colossus,  being  hit  by  gunfire,  although  numerous  projectiles 
were  falling  near  the  ships  of  the  1st  and  5th  Battle  Squadrons. 

Whilst  observers  in  ships  in  the  van  and  centre  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  could  see  only  three  or  four  enemy  vessels  at  any  one  time, 
those  in  the  ships  of  the  rear  division  did  occasionally  see  as 
many  as  eight,  and  were  consequently  better  able  to  distinguish 
the  formation  and  movements  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet.  It 
was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  ships  in  sight, 
due  to  smoke  and  mist,  to  distribute  the  fire  of  the  battleships 
by  signal  in  the  customary  manner;  the  only  course  to  adopt 
was  for  the  captains  to  direct  the  fire  of  their  guns  on  to  any  tar- 
get which  they  could  distinguish. 

The  course  of  the  Fleet  on  deployment  had  been  south-east 
by  east,  as  already  stated,  but  the  van  had  hauled  in  to  southeast 
without  signal  shortly  after  deployment  in  order  to  close  the 
enemy,  and  at  6.50  p.  m.,  as  the  range  was  apparently  opening, 
the  course  was  altered  by  signal  to  south  "by  divisions"  in  order 
to  close  the  enemy.  The  King  George  V.,  leading  the  van  of  the 
Battle  Fleet,  had  just  anticipated  this  signal  by  turning  to  south. 
The  alteration  was  made  "by  divisions"  instead  of  "in  succession" 
in  order  that  the  enemy  should  be  closed  more  rapidly  by  the 
whole  Battle   Fleet. 

This  large  turn  (of  four  points)  "by  divisions'*  involved 
some  small  amount  of  "blanketing"  of  the  rear  ships  of  one  di- 
vision by  the  leading  ships  of  that  next  astern,  and  at  one  time 
the  Thunderer  was  firing  over  the  bows  of  the  Iron  Duke,  caus- 
ing some  slight  inconvenience  on  the  bridge  of  the  latter  ship; 
the  "blanketing,"  however,  was  unavoidable  and  the  loss  of  fire 
involved  was  inappreciable. 

At  6.45  p.  m.  one  or  two  torpedoes  crossed  the  track  of  the 
rear  of  our  battle  line,  and  the  Marlborough  altered  course  to  avoid 
one.  They  were  apparently  fired,  at  long  range,  by  enemy  des- 
troyers, which  were  barely  visible  to  the  ships  in  rear  and  quite 
invisible  to  those  on  board  the  Iron  Duke.  They  might,  however, 
have  been  fired  by  enemy  battleships  which  were  within  tor- 
pedo range,  or  by  a  submarine,  the  Revenge  reporting  that  it  wtas 
thought  that  one  had  been  rammed  by  that  ship.  The  tracks  of 
some  of  the  torpedoes  were  seen  bv  the  observers  stationed  aloft, 
and  were  avoided  by  very  skilful  handling  of  the  ships  by  their 
captains. 

At  6.54  p.  m.,  however,  a  heavy  explosion  occurred  under 
the  fore  bridge  of  the  Marlborough,  abreast  the   starboard  for- 
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ward  hydraulic  engine-room.  The  ship  took  up  a  list  of  some 
seven  degrees  to  starboard,  but  continued  in  action  so  effectively 
that  she  avoided  three  more  torpedoes  shortly  afterwards,  re- 
opened fire  at  7.3  p.  m.,  and  at  7.12  p.  m.  fired  fourteen  rapid 
salvoes  at  a  ship  of  the  "Koenig"  class,  hitting  her  so  frequently 
that  she  was  seen  to  turn  out  of  line. 

The  signal  from  Sir  Cecil  Burney  of  the  damage  to  his  flag- 
ship stated  that  the  vessel  had  been  struck  by  a  "mine  or  torpe- 
do." It  was  assumed  by  me  that  a  torpedo  had  hit  the  ship,  as 
so  many  vessels  had  passed  over  the  same  locality  without  injury 
from  mine.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  track  of  this  torpe- 
do not  having  been  sufficiently  visible  to  enable  Captain  Ross 
to  avoid  it. 

The  fact  of  the  tracks  of  so  many  of  the  enemy's  torpedoes 
being  visible  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me,  and  I  think  to 
other  officers.  Reports  had  been  prevalent  that  the  Germans  had 
succeeded  in  producing  a  torpedo  which  left  little  or  no  track  on 
the  surface.  The  information  as  to  the  visibility  of  the  tracks 
did  not  reach  me  until  the  return  of  the  Fleet  to  harbour,  as  al- 
though one  torpedo  was  reported  by  observers  on  board  the  des- 
troyer Oak  to  have  passed  close  ahead  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  about 
7.35  p.  m.,  finishing  its  run  of  2,000  yards  beyond  that  ship,  and  a 
second  was  observed  by  the  Benbow  to  pass  apparently  ahead 
of  the  Iron  Duke  at  8.30  p.  m.,  neither  of  them  was  seen  on  board 
the  flagship  by  the  trained  look-outs  specially  stationed  for  the 
purpose. 

Some  ten  minutes  after  the  alteration  of  course  to  south,  a  sig- 
nal was  made  to  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron  to  take  station  ahead  of 
the  Iron  Duke  and  for  the  1st  Battle  Squadron  to  form  astern. 
This  signal  had,  however,  been  already  anticipated  by  the  vessels 
ahead  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  accordance  with  the  general  battle 
orders  giving  discretionary  powers  to  the  commanders  of  squad- 
rons, and  the  line  had  been  partly  reformed  before  the  signal  was 
made. 

An  incident  occurred  at  about  6.47  p.  m.  which  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  Fleet,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  The  destroyer  Acasta,  which  Had 
been  badly  hit  aft  during  her  attack  on  enemy  light  cruisers  in 
company  with  the  Shark  and  had  her  engines  disabled,  was  passed 
by  the  Fleet.  Her  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Commander  J,  O. 
Barron,  signalled  the  condition  of  his  ship  to  the  Iron  Duke  as 
that  ship  passed,  leaving  the  Acasta  on  her  starboard  or  en- 
gaged side.  The  ship's  company  was  observed  to  be  cheering 
each  ship  as  she  passed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  relate  that  this  des- 
troyer and  her  gallant  ship's  company  were  subsequently  brought 
into  Aberdeen,  being  assisted  by  the  Nonsuch. 

Shortly  after  6.55  p.  m.  the  Iron  Duke  passed  the  wreck  of 
a  ship  with  the  bow  and  stern  standing  out  of  the  water,  the 
centre  portion  apparently  resting  on  the  bottom,  with  the  destroyer 
Badger  picking  up  survivors.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  this  was 
the  remains  of  a  German  light  cruiser,  but  inquiry  of  the  Badger 
elicited  the  lamentable  news  that  the  wreck  was  that  of  the  In- 
vincible. It  was  assumed  at  the  time  that  she  had  been  sunk  ei- 
ther by  a  mine  or  by  a  torpedo  and  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the 
more  probable  cause  of  her  loss.  Subsequent  information,  how- 
ever, showed  that  she  was  destroyed  by  gunfire,  causing  her 
magazines  to  explode,  as  already  recorded. 
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At  7  p.  m.  Sir  David  Beatty  signalled  reporting  that  the  enemy 
was  to  the  westward. 

Our  alteration  of  course  to  south  had,  meanwhile,  brought 
the  enemy's  line  into  view  once  more,  and  between  7.0  and  7.30 
p.  m.  the  Battle  Fleet  was  again  in  action  with  battleships  and 
also  battle  cruisers,  as  they  could  be  distinguished  in  the  haze, 
which  at  that  period  was  very  baffling.  The  range  varied  from 
as  much  as  15,000  yards  at  the  van  to  as  little  as  8,500  in  the  rear, 
this  difference  in  range  indicating  that  the  enemy's  Fleet  was 
turning  to  the  westward,  as  shown  in  the  plan  No.  9. 

In  spite  of  the  difficult  conditions,  the  fire  of  many  of  our 
battleships  was  very  effective  at  this  period.  Some  instances 
may  be  given.  At  7.15  p.  m.  the  Iron  Duke,  as  already  mentioned, 
engaged  a  hostile  battleship  at  15,000  yards  range  and  on  a  bear- 
ing 74  degrees  from  right  ahead.  At  7.20  she  trained  her  guns 
on  a  battle  cruiser  of  "Luetzow"  type,  abaft  the  beam,  which  hid 
herself  by  a  destroyer  smoke  screen;  at  7.17  p.  m.  the  King 
George  V.  opened  fire  on  a  vessel,  taken  to  be  the  leading  ship 
in  the  enemy's  line,  at  a  range  of  about  13,000  yards;  the  Orion 
at  a  battleship*;  the  St.  Vincent  was  "holding  her  target  (a  bat- 
tleship) effectively  till  7.26  p.  m.,  the  range  being  between 
10,000  and  9,500  yards;"  the  Agincourt  at  7.6  p.  m.  opened  fire  at 
11,000  yards  on  one  of  four  battleships  that  showed  clearly  out  of 
the  mist,  and  judged  that  at  least  four  of  her  salvoes  "straddled" 
the  target;  the  Revenge  was  enga^ng  what  were  taken  to  be  bat- 
tle cruisers,  obtaining  distinct  hits  on  two  of  them;  the  Colossus 
from  7.12  to  7.20  p.  m.  was  engaging  a  ship  taken  to  be  a  battle 
cruiser,  either  the  Derfflinger  or  Luetzow,  at  ranges  between  10,- 
000  and  8,000  yards,  and  observed  several  direct  hits,  two  being 
on  the  water  line;  whilst  the  Marlborough,  as  already  men- 
tioned, "engaged  a  ship  of  the  'Koenig'  class."  Other  vessels  re- 
ported being  in  effective  action  during  this  period.  The  Royal 
Oak,  the  ship  next  astern  of  the  Iron  Duke,  opened  fire  at  7.15 
p.  m.  on  the  leading  ship  of  three  vessels  taken  to  be  battle 
cruisers,  at  a  range  of  14,000  yards;  this  ship  was  hit  and  turned 
away,  and  fire  was  shifted  to  the  second  ship  which  was  lost  to 
sight  in  the  mist  after  a  few  rounds  had  been  fired.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  be  certain  of  the  class  of  vessel  on  which  fire  was 
being  directed,  but  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers 
had  undoubtedly  dropped  astern  by  7  p.  m.,  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  punishment  they  had  received  from  our  battle  cruisers  and 
the  5th  Battle  Squadron,  and  were  engaged  by  ships  of  the  Bat- 
tle  Fleet. 

Both  at  this  period  and  earlier  in  the  action,  the  ships  of  the 
1st  Battle  Squadron  were  afforded  more  opportunities  for  effec- 
tive fire  than  the  rest  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  and  the  fullest  use  was 
made  of  the  opportunities.  This  squadron,  under  the  able  com- 
mand of  Sir  Cecil  Burney,  was  known  by  me  to  be  highly  ef- 
ficient, and  very  strong  proof  was  furnished  during  the  Jutland 
battle,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  his  careful  training  had  borne 
excellent  results.  The  immunity  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
from  the  enemy's  fire,  whilst  they  were  inflicting  on  his  vessels 
very  severe  punishment,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  offen- 
sive powers  of  the  squadron. 

At  7.5  p.  m.  the  whole  battle  line  was  turned  together  three 

•The  Calliope  reported  at  7.18  p.  m.:  "Two  enemy  battleships,  "Koenlg" 
class,  engaged  by  Orion's  division,  observed  to  be  heavily  on  fire.*' 
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more  points  to  starboard  to  close  the  range  further;  immediately 
afterwards  two  ships  ahead  of  the  Iron  Duke  reported  a  sub- 
marine a  little  on  the  port  bow;  at  7.10  p.  m.  a  flotilla  of  enemy 
destroyers,  supported  by  a  cruiser,  was  observed  to  be  approach- 
ing on  a  bearing  S.  50  W.  from  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  Fleet  was 
turned  back  to  south  in  order  to  turn  on  to  the  submarine  and 
bring  the  ships  in  line  ahead,  ready  for  any  required  maneuver. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  destroyers  at  ranges  between 
10,000  and  6,500  yards.  At  the  latter  range  the  destroyers  turned 
and  passed  towards  the  rear  of  the  line  in  a  heavy  smoke  screen. 
One  destroyer  was  seen  by  several  observers  to  sink  from  the 
effects  of  the  gunfire. 

At  a  sufficient  interval  before  it  was  considered  that  the  tor- 
pedoes fired  by  the  destroyers  would  cross  our  line,  a  signal  \vas 
made  to  the  Battle  Fleet  to  turn  two  points  to  port  by  subdi- 
visions. Some  minutes  later  a  report  was  made  to  me  by  Com- 
mander Bellairs  (the  officer  on  my  Staff  especially  detailed  for 
this  duty,  and  provided  with  an  instrument  for  giving  the  neces- 
sary information)  that  this  turn  was  insufficient  to  clear  the  tor- 
pedoes, as  I  had  held  on  until  the  last  moment;  a  further  turn  of 
two  points  was  then  made  for  a  short  time.  As  a  result  of  this 
attack  and  another  that  followed  immediately,  some  twenty  or 
more  torpedoes  were  observed  to  cross  the  track  of  the  Battle 
Fleet,  in  spite  of  our  turn,  the  large  majority  of  them  passing 
the  ships  of  the  1st  and  5th  Battle  Squadrons  at  the  rear  of  the 
line.  It  was  fortunate  that,  owing  to  the  turn  away  of  the  Fleet, 
the  torpedoes  were  apparently  near  the  end  of  their  run,  and 
were  consequently  not  running  at  high  speed.  They  were  all 
avoided  by  the  very  skilful  handling  of  the  ships  by  their  captains, 
to  whom  the  highest  credit  is  due,  not  only  for  their  skill  in 
avoiding  the  torpedoes,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  ships,  by 
neighborly  conduct  towards  each  other,  prevented  risk  of  col- 
lision and  kept  their  station  in  the  line.  The  captains  were  most 
ably  assisted  by  the  admirable  look-out  kept  by  the  organisation 
that  existed  for  dealing  with  this  danger. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  skill  shown  would  have  saved 
several  ships  from  being  torpedoed  had  the  range  been  less  and 
the  torpedoes  consequently  running  at  a  higher  speed.  Frequent 
exercises  carried  out  at  Scapa  Flow  showed  conclusively  that  the 
percentage  of  torpedoes  that  would  hit  ships  in  a  line  when 
fired  from  destroyers  at  ranges  up  to  8,000  yards  was  compara- 
tively high,  even  if  the  tracks  were  seen  and  the  ships  were  man- 
euvered to  avoid  them.  One  very  good  reason  is  that  torpedoes 
are  always  a  considerable  but  varying  distance  ahead  of  the  line 
of  bubbles  marking  their  track,  making  it  difficult  to  judge  the 
position  of  the  torpedo  from  its  track.  Many  ships  experienced 
escapes  from  this  and  other  attacks:  thus  the  Hercules  reported 
that  she  "turned  away  six  points  to  avoid  the  torpedoes,  one  of 
which  passed  along  the  starboard  side  and  40  yards  across  the 
bow,  and  the  other  pased  close  under  the  stern";  the  Neptune 
reported  that  "the  tracks  of  three  torpedoes  were  seen  from  the 
fore-top,  one  of  which  passed  very  close  and  was  avoided  by  the 
use  of  the  helm";  in  the  Agincourt's  report,  a  statement  occurred 
that  "at  7.8  p.  m.  a  torpedo  just  missed  astern,  it  having  been  re- 
ported from  aloft  and  course  altered";  and  again,  "at  7.38  p.  m. 
tracks  of  two  torpedoes  running  parallel  were  observed  ap- 
proaching; course  altered  to  avoid  torpedoes  which  passed  ahead; 
and  at  8.25  p.  m.  torpedo  track  on  starboard  side,  turned  at  full 
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speed;  torpedo  broke  surface  at  about  150  yards  on  the  starboard 
bow";  the  Revenge  remarked,  "at  7.35  p.  m.  altered  course  to 
port  to  avoid  two  torpedoes,  one  passed  about  ten  yards  ahead 
and  the  other  about  twenty  yards  astern,  and  at  7.43  p.  m.  al- 
tered course  to  avoid  torpedoes,  two  passing  astern";  the  Colos- 
sus stated,  "at  7.35  p.  m.  turned  to  port  to  avoid  a  torpedo  coming 
from  starboard  side";  the  Barham  at  this  period  reported  that  "at 
least  four  torpedoes  passed  through  the  line  close  to  the  Bar- 
ham";  the  Collingwood  reported,  "torpedo  track  was  seen  20 
degrees  abaft  the  beam  and  coming  straight  at  the  ship;  large 
helm  was  put  on  and  the  torpedo  passed  very  close  astern;  at 
the  same  time  another  was  seen  to  pass  about  thirty  yards 
ahead."  The  captain  of  the  Collingwood,  in  remarking  on  the 
destroyer  attack,  added,  "the  great  value  of  this  form  of  attack 
on  a  line  of  ships  is,  to  me,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  action." 

The  first  two-point  turn  was  made  at  7.23  p.  m.  and  the  Fleet 
was  brought  to  a  south  by  west  course  by  7.33  p.  m.  (that  is,  to  a 
course  one  point  to  the  westward  of  the  course  of  the  Fleet  before 
the  destroyer  attack).  The  total  amount  by  which  the  range  was 
opened  by  the  turns  was  about  1,750  yards. 

The  4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  and  the  4th  and  11th  Flotil- 
las had  been  delayed  in  reaching  their  action  station  at  the  van 
until  about  7.15  p.  m.,  owing  to  the  turns  to  the  westward  made 
by  the  Battle  Fleet  to  close  the  enemy.  In  accordance  with  ar- 
rangments  made  previously  to  counter  destroyer  attacks,  these 
vessels  were  ordered  out  to  engage  the  enemy  destroyers,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commodore  Le  Mesurier,  com- 
manding the  4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  were  steering  towards 
the  head  of  the  division  led  by  the  King  George  V.,  the  van  ship 
of  the  Battle  Fleet.  Although  not  very  well  placed  for  the  first 
attack  for  the  reason  given  above,  they  were  in  a  very  favour- 
able position  to  counter  the  second  destroyer  attack,  which  took 
place  at  7.25  p.  m.  The  enemy's  flotilla  was  sighted  bearing  30 
degrees  before  the  starboard  beam  of  the  Iron  Duke  at  a  range 
of  9,000  yards  and  was  heavily  engaged  by  the  light  forces  and 
the  4th,  1st,  and  5th  Battle  Squadrons.  During  this  attack  three 
enemy  destroyers  were  reported  as  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the 
battleships,  light  cruisers  and  destroyers;  one  of  them,  bearing  a 
Commodore's  pendant,  being  sunk  at  7.50  p.  m.  by  a  division  of 
the  12th  Flotilla,  consisting  of  the  Obedient,  Marvel,  Mindful  and 
Onglaught,  which  attacked  them  near  the  rear  of  our  battle  line. 
The  Southampton  and  Dublin,  of  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squad- 
ron, attacked  and  sank  a  second  destroyer  at  this  period.  At 
least  six  torpedoes  were  observed  to  pass  ahead  of,  or  through 
the  track  of  the  4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  during  their  attack  on 
the  German  flotilla. 

The  destroyer  attacks  were  combined  with  a  retiring  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  the  movement  being 
covered  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  smoke  screen.  Although  this 
retirement  was  not  visible  from  the  Iron  Duke  owing  to  the  smoke 
and  mist,  and  was,  therefore,  not  known  to  me  until  after  the  ac- 
tion, it  was  clearly  seen  from  the  rear  of  our  line,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  citations: 

The  Captain  of  the  Valiant  stated  in  his  report:  "At  7.23 
p.  m.  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  now  altered  course  together  away 
from  us  and  broke  off  the  action,  sending  out  a  low  cloud  of 
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smoke  which  effectually  covered  their  retreat  and  obscured 
them  from  further  view." 

The  Captain  of  the  Malaya  reported,  referring  to  this 
period:  "This  was  the  last  of  the  enemy  seen  in  daylight,  ow- 
ing to  their  Battle  Fleet  having  turned  away." 

Sir  Cecil  Burney  stated  in  regard  to  this  period:  "As  the 
destroyer  attack  developed,  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  in  sight 
were  observed  to  turn  at  least  eight  points  until  their  sterns 
were  towards  our  line.  They  ceased  fire,  declined  further 
action,  and  disappeared  into  the  mist." 

The  Captain  of  the  St.  Vincent  said:  "The  target  was  held 
closely  until  7.26  p.  m.  (32  minutes  in  all),  when  the  enemy 
had  turned  eight  or  ten  points  away,  disappearing  into  the 
mist  and  with  a  smoke  screen  made  by  destroyers  to  cover 
them  as  well." 

Rear- Admiral  Evan-Thomas  remarked:  "After  joining  the 
Battle  Fleet  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  conformed  to  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  engaging  the  rear  ships  of 
the  enemy's  battle  line,  until  they  turned  away  and  went  put 
of  sight,  all  ships  apparently  covering  themselves  with  arti- 
ficial smoke." 

The  Captain  of  the  Revenge  recorded:  "A  flotilla  of  des- 
troyers passed  through  the  line  and  made  a  most  efficient 
smoke  screen.  At  this  period  the  enemy's  fleet  turned  eight 
points  to  starboard  and  rapidly  drew  out  of  sight." 

In  the  German  account  of  the  action  at  this  stage,  it  is  stated, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  that  the  British  Fleet  during  this  ac- 
tion between  the  Battle  Fleets  was  to  the  northward  of  the  High 
Sea's  Fleet.  This  is  correct  of  the  earlier  stages.  The  account  re- 
fers to  the  attacks  on  our  line  by  the  German  destroyer  flotillas, 
and  states  finally  that  in  the  last  attack  the  destroyers  did  not 
«ight  the  heavy  ships,  but  only  light  cruisers  and  destroyers  to  the 
north-eastward.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful,  since 
the  destroyers  were  clearly  in  sight  from  our  heavy  ships.  But 
the  account  then  proceeds  to  state  that  "the  German  Command- 
er-in-Chief turns  his  battle  line  to  a  southerly  and  southwesterly 
course  on  which  the  enemy  was  last  seen,  but  he  is  no  longer 
to  be  found." 

This  is  illuminating.  It  is  first  stated  that  our  ships  bore 
north  and  north-east  from  the  enemy  and  then  that  the  enemy 
turned  to  south  and  south-west,  that  is,  directly  away  from  the 
British  Fleet.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  German  Fleet  turned  di- 
rectly away  is  confirmed  by  Germans. 

No  report  of  this  movement  of  the  German  Fleet  reached  me, 
and  at  first  it  was  thought  that  his  temporary  disappearance  was 
due  to  the  thickening  mist,  especially  as  firing  could  be  heard 
from  the  battleships  in  rear,  but  at  7.41  p.  m.,  the  enemy  Bat- 
tle Fleet  being  no  longer  in  sight  from  the  Iron  Duke,  course  was 
altered  "by  divisions"  three  points  more  to  starboard  (namely, 
to  southwest)  to  close  the  enemy,  and  single  line  ahead. was  again 
formed  on  the  Iron  Duke  on  that  course.        >   /;,;,   > 

At  this  period  the  rear  of  our  battle  line  was  still  in  action 
at  intervals  with  one  or  two  ships  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
were  probably  some  that  had  dropped  astern  partially  disabled, 
but  by  7.55  p.  m.  fire  had  practically  ceased. 
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At  about  7.40  p.  m.  I  received  a  report  from  Sir  David  Beatty 
stating  that  the  enemy  bore  north-west  by  west  from  the  Lion, 
distant  10  to  11  miles,  and  that  the  Lion's  com-se  was  south-west. 
Although  the  battle  cruisers  were  not  in  sight  from  the  Iron  Duke, 
I  assumed  the  Lion  to  be  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of  the  van  of  the 
Battle  Fleet,  but  it  appeared  later  from  a  report  received  in  re- 
ply to  directions  signalled  by  me  at  8.10  p.  m.  to  the  King  George 
V.  to  follow  the  battle  cruisers,  that  they  were  not  in  sight  from 
that  ship  either. 

At  this  time  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet  seems  to  have  become 
divided,  for  whilst  Sir  David  Beatty  reported  the  presence  of 
battleships  north-west  by  west  from  the  Lion,  other  enemy  bat- 
tleships were  observed  to  the  westward  (that  is,  on  the  star- 
board bow  _pf  the  Iron  Duke),  and  the  course  of  the  Fleet  was 
at  once  altered  "by  divisions"  to  west  in  order  to  close  the  en- 
emy; this  alteration  was  made  at  7.59  p.  m. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  large  alterations  of  course  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  during  the  engagement  were  made  "by  divisions" 
instead  of  "in  succession  from  the  van,  or  together."  The  reason 
was  that  in  this  way  the  whole  Fleet  could  be  brought  closer  to 
the  enemy  with  far  greater  rapidity,  and  in  a  more  ordered 
formation,  than  if  the  movement  had  been  carried  out  by  the  line 
"in  succession." 

The  objection  to  altering  by  turning  all  ships  together  was 
the  inevitable  confusion  that  would  have  ensued  as  the  result 
of  such  a  maneuver  carried  out  with  a  very  large  Fleet  under  ac- 
tion conditions  in  misty  weather,  particularly  if  the  ships  were 
thus  kept  on  a  line  of  bearing  for  a  long  period. 

The  battleships  sighted  at  7.59  p.  m.  opened  fire  later  on 
ships  of  the  4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  which  had  moved  put 
to  starboard  of  the  battle  line  to  engage  a  flotilla  of  enemy  des- 
troyers which  w^ere  steering  to  attack  the  Battle  Fleet.  The  Cal- 
liope, the  flagship  of  Commodore  Le  Mesurier,  was  hit  by  a  heavy 
shell  and  received  some  damage,  but  retained  her  fighting  ef- 
ficiency and  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  leading  battleship  at  a  range 
of  6,500  yards;  an  explosion  was  noticed  on  board  a  ship  of  the 
"Kaiser"  class  by  the  Calliope.*  The  ships  sighted  turned  away 
and  touch  could  not  be  regained,  although  sounds  of  gunfire 
could  be  heard  from  ahead  at  8.25  p.  m.,  probably  from  our  bat- 
tle cruisers,  which  obtained  touch  with  and  engaged  some  of  the 
enemv's  ships  very  effectively  between  8.22  and  8.28  p.  m.  The 
Falmouth  was  the  last  ship  of  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  enemy,  at  8.38  p.  m.;  the  ships  then  in  sight 
turned  eight  points  together  away  from  the  Falmouth. 

At  8.30  p.  m.  the  light  was  failing  and  the  Fleet  was  turned 
"by  divisions"  to  a  south-west  course,  thus  reforming  single  line 
again. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  Battle  Fleet  described  above, 
the  battle  cruisers  were  intermittently  in  action,  as  mentioned 
in  Sir  David  Beatty's  report. 

At  first,  touch  with  the  enemy  was  lost  owing  to  the  large 
alterations  of  course  carried  out  by  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  but  it 


•All  our  battle  cruisers  felt  this  heavy  explosion  which  was  clearly  con- 
cussion under  water,  and  may  have  been  caused  by  the  Calliope's  torpedo 
obtaining  a  hit. 
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was  regained  at  7.12  p.  m.,  the  battle  cruisers  opening  Hre  at 
7.14  p.  m.,  though  only  for  two  and  a  half  minutes,  and  increas- 
ing speed  to  22  knots.  At  this  period  the  battle  cruisers  were 
steering  south-west  by  south  to  south-west,  and  this  course  took 
them  from  the  port  to  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Battle  Fleet  by 
7.12  p.  m.  The  movements  of  our  battle  cruisers,  which  were 
at  this  time  between  four  and  live  miles  ahead  of  the  van  of  the 
Battle  Fleet  could  not  be  distinguished,  owing  partly  to  the  fun- 
nel and  cordite  smoke  from  the  battle  cruisers  themselves,  but 
even  more  to  the  funnel  smoke  from  the  numerous  cruisers,  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers  which  were  attempting  to  gain  their  po- 
sitions ahead  of  the  van. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  our  Battle  Fleet  owing  again  to  their  own  funnel  and  cordite 
smoke,  and  also  to  the  smoke  screens  which  ships  and  destroyers 
were  making  to  conceal  their  movements. 

It  will  be  realised  that  these  conditions,  which  particularly 
affected  the  Battle  Fleet,  did  not  apply  to  the  same  extent  to  our 
ships  ahead  of  our  Battle  Fleet.  They  had  little  but  the  smoke 
of  the  enemy's  leading  ships  to  obscure  the  view.  Farther  to  the 
rear,  the  Battle  Fleet  had  the  smoke  of  all  our  craft  ahead  of  it 
as  w^ll  as  that  of  the  enemy's  long  line  of  ships. 

Conditions  which  were  perhaps  difficult  ahead  of  the  Battle 
Fleet  were  very  much  accentuated  in  the  Battle  Fleet.  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Sir  Martyn  Jerram,  in  his  report,  remarked  on  this  point: 
"As  leading  ship,  in  addition  to  the  hazy  atmosphere,  I  was  much 
hampered  by  what  I  imagine  must  have  been  cordite  fumes  from 
the  battle  cruisers  after  they  had  passed  us,  and  from  other 
cruisers  engaged  on  the  bow,  also  by  funnel  gases  from  small 
craft  ahead,  and  for  a  considerable  time  by  dense  smoke  from 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  unable  to  draw  clear." 

The  general  position  at  6.45  p.  m.  and  again  at  7.15  p.  ra.  is 
shown  in  the  plans  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  text. 

At  7.10  p.  m.,  according  to  remarks  from  the  Minotaur,  flag- 
ship of  Rear-Admiral  H.  L.  Heath,  commanding  the  2nd  Cruiser 
Squadron,  the  position  as  seen  from  that  ship  was  as  follows: 
*The  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron  was  in  single  line  ahead  three  to  four 
miles  on  the  port  side  of  the  King  George  V.,  gaining  on  her 
slightly,  but  with  all  the  destroyers  and  light  craft  between  her 
and  the  King  George  V.  The  battle  cruisers  were  about  four 
miles  distant  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Minotaur;  owing  to 
their  higher  speed,  the  battle  cruisers  rapidly  increased  their 
distance  from  the  Battle  Fleet  to  some  eight  miles."* 

At  7.5  p.  m.  according  to  a  report  from  the  Shannon,  of  the 
2nd  Cruiser  Squadron,  the  Shannon's  course  was  S.  10  W.,  "the 
2nd  Cruiser  Squadron  endeavouring  to  take  station  on  the  en- 
gaged bow  of  the  Battle  Fleet;  the  Battle  Fleet  still  engaged,  the 
battle  cruisers  not  engaged  and  turned  slightly  to  port."  And 
again  at  7.22  p.  m.  a  report  says:  "The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had 
now  taken  station  astern  of  the  Shannon,  the  battle  cruisers 
were  engaged  and  had  wheeled  to  starboard.  Leading  ships  of 
the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron  were  starting  to  cross  the  bows  of  the 
Battle  Fleet  from  port  to  starboard.     Battle  cruisers  firing  inter- 


*Judged  by  reports  from  other  cruisers  the  positions  here  described 
should  be  timed  at  about  6.50  to  7  p.  m.,  and  the  diagrams  show  this  accord- 
ingly. 
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mittently,  light  cruisers  making  their  way  through  the  destroyer 
flotillas  to  attack  the  enemy  light  cruisers."  Rear-Admiral  Heath 
stated:  "At  7.11  p.  m.  I  proceeded  with  the  squadron  at  20  knots 
to  take  up  station  astern  of  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  which  was 
then  engaged  with  the  enemy."  He  added:  "One  salvo  fell  short 
on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Minotaur  and  some  others  in  close 
proximity";  and  later  says,  "even  when  the  salvo  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  fell,  no  more  than  the  flashes  of  the 
enemy's  guns  could  be  seen." 

Further  remarks  from  the  Shannon,  at  a  later  stage,  were: 
"At  8  p.  m.  Battle  Fleet  altered  course  to  starboard  to  close  the 
enemy,  and  by  8.15  was  lost  to  sight,  bearing  about  north  by 
east." 

"At  8.15  p.  m.  Battle  Fleet,  out  of  sight  from  Shannon,  was 
heard  to  be  in  action." 

"At  8.30  p.  m.  the  visibility  of  grey  ships  was  about  9,000 
yards."  "At  8.45  p.  m.  King  George  V.  again  sighted,  bearing 
north-north-east.  Visibility  had  again  improved,  and  her  range 
was  estimated  at  about  10,000  yards.  Conformed  to  her  course 
S.  75  W.  to  close  enemy." 

At  7.20  p.  m.  the  ships  engaged  by  our  battle  cruisers  turned 
away  and  were  lost  to  sight.  They  were  located  for  a  moment 
at  8.20  p.  m.  with  the  aid  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squad- 
rons, and,  although  they  disappeared  again  at  once,  they  were 
once  more  located  and  effectively  engaged  between  8.22  and  8.28 
p.  m.  at  about  10,000  yards  range.  They  turned  away  once  more 
and  were  finally  lost  to  sight  by  the  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squad- 
ron (the  last  ships  to  keep  in  touch)  at  8.38  p.  m.,  steaming  to 
the   westward. 

This  was  the  last  opportunity  which  the  battle  cruisers  had 
of  putting  the  finishing  touch  upon  a  fine  afternoon's  work.  They 
had,  under  the  very  able  and  gallant  leadership  of  Sir  Dayid 
Beatty,  assisted  by  the  splendid  squadron  so  well  commanded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  gone  far  to  crush  out  of  existence 
the  opposing  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  our  battle  crui- 
sers experienced  great  difficulty  in  locating  and  holding  the 
enemy  after  7.20  p.  m.,  even  when  far  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet, 
with  its  small  craft,  and  therefore  in  a  position  of  freedom  from 
the  smoke  of  our  own  vessels  and  the  enemy's  line.  After  this 
time,  7.20  p.  m.,  the  battle  cruisers  were  only  engaged  for  some 
six  minutes.  The  enemy  turned  away  on  each  occasion  when  he 
was  located  and  showed  no  disposition  to  fight. 

The  visibility  by  this  time  had  become  very  bad;  the  light 
was  failing,  and  it  became  necessary  to  decide  on  the  disposition 
for  the  night. 

III.— THE   NIGHT   ACTION 

The  situation,  which  had  never  been  really  clear  to  me  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  not  seen  more  than  a  few  ships  at  a  time, 
appeared  to  be   as   follows: 

"We  were  between  the  enemy  and  his  bases,  whether  he 
shaped  a  course  to  return  via  the  Horn  Reef,  via  Heligoland  di- 
rect, or  via  the  swept  channel  which  he  was  known  to  use  along 
the  coast  of  the  West  Frisian  Islands. 
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I  concluded  that  the  enemy  was  well  to  the  westward  of  us. 
He  had  been  turning  on  interior  lines  throughout.  We  had  altered 
course  gradually  during  the  action  from  south-east  by  east  to 
west,  a  turn  of  13  points,  or  146  degrees,  in  all,  and  the  result 
must  have  been  to  place  his  ships  well  to  the  westward  £ind 
ahead  of  us;  although  it  was  possible  that  ships  which  had 
fallen  out  owing  to  damage  might  be  to  the  northward. 

The  possibility  of  a  night  action  was,  of  course,  present  to 
my  mind,  but  for  several  reasons  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
seek  such  an_action  between  the  heavy  ships. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  principal  arguments  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  course  must  have  inevitably  led  to 
our  Battle  Fleet  being  the  object  of  attack  by  a  very  large  des- 
troyer force  throughout  the  night.  No  senior  officer  would  will- 
ingly court  such  an  attack,  even  if  our  battleships  were  equipped 
with  the  best  searchlights  and  the  best  arrangements  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  searchlights  and  the  gunfire  at  night. 

It  was,  however,  known  to  me  that  neither  our  searchlights 
nor  their  control  arrangements  were  at  this  time  of  the  best 
type.  The  fitting  of  Director-Firing  gear  for  the  guns  of  the 
secondary  armament  of  our  batleships  (a  very  important  factor 
for  firing  at  night)  had  also  only  just  been  begun,  although 
repeatedly  applied  for.  The  delay  was  due  to  manufacturing 
and  labour  difficulties.  Without  these  adjuncts  I  knew  well  that 
the  maximimi  eff'ect  of  our  fire  at  night  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  that  we  could  place  no  dependence  on  beating  off"  destroyer 
attacks  by  gunfire.  Therefore,  if  destroyers  got  into  touch  with 
the  heavy  ships,  we  were  bound  to  suffer  serious  losses  with 
no  corresponding  advantage.  Our  own  destroyers  were  no  effec- 
tive antidote  at  night,  since,  if  they  were  disposed  with  this  sole 
object  in  view,  they  would  certainly  be  taken  for  enemy  des- 
troyers and  be  fired  on  by  our  own  ships. 

But  putting  aside  the  question  of  attack  by  destroyers,  the 
result  of  night  actions  between  heavy  ships  must  always  be  very 
largely  a  matter  of  chance,  as  there  is  little  opportunity  for  skill 
on  either  side.  Such  an  action  must  be  fought  at  very  close 
range,  the  decision  depending  on  the  course  of  events  in 
the  first  few  minutes.  It  is,  therefore,  an  undesirable  procedure 
on  these  general  grounds.  The  greater  efficiency  of  Gernian 
searchlights  at  the  time  of  the  Jutland  action,  and  the  greater 
number  of  torpedo  tubes  fitted  in  enemy  ships,  combined  with  his 
superiority  in  destroyers,  would,  I  knew,  give  the  Germans  thie 
opportunity  of  scoring  heavily  at  the  commencement  of  such  an 
action. 

The  question  then  remained  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered. 
The  first  desideratum  was  to  keep  the  British  Fleet  between  the 
enemy  and  his  bases,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  renew  the 
action  at  dawn.  Daylight  was  rapidly  disappearing;  it  was  nec- 
essary to  form  the  Fleet  for  the  night  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
avoid  visual  signalling  after  dark;  and  it  was  also  necessary  to 
place  our  destroyers  in  a  position  where  the  chances  of  their 
coming  in  contact  with  our  own  ships  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  yet  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  en- 
emy*s  capital  ships  during  the  night.  The  Grand  Fleet  was 
formed  at  the  time  in  practically  a  single  line,  steering  approxi- 
mately  west-south-west.     I    considered   that    a    southerly   course 
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would  meet  the  situation  and  would  enable  me  to  form  the  Fleet 
very  quickly,  and,  if  I  put  the  destroyers  astern,  they  would  ful- 
fil three  conditions:  first,  they  would  be  in  an  excellent  position 
for  attacking  the  enemy's  fleet  should  it  also  turn  to  the  south- 
ward with  a  view  to  regaining  its  bases  during  the  night  (which 
seemed  a  very  probable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy); 
secondly,  they  would  also  be  in  position  to  attack  enemy  des- 
troyers should  the  latter  search  for  our  fleet  with  a  view  to  a 
night  attack  on  the  heavy  ships;  finally,  they  would  be  clear  of 
our  own  ships,  and  the  danger  of  their  attacking  our  battleships 
in  error  or  of  our  battleships  firing  on  them  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Accordingly,  at  9  p.  m.,  I  signalled  to  the  Battle  Fleet  to  alter 
course  by  divisions  to  south,  informing  the  Flag  officers  of  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Fleet,  the  cruiser  and  light  cruiser  squadrons,  and 
the  officers  commanding  destroyer  flotillas  of  my  movements  in 
order  that  they  should  conform.  Shortly  afterwards  I  directed 
the  Battle  Fleet  to  assume  the  second  organisation  and  to  form 
divisions  in  line  ahead  disposed  abeam  to  port,  with  the  columns 
one  mile  apart.  This  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  Battle  Fleet 
as  shown  in  the  diagram: 


I  m\le 


2nd. 


i 
4th 


I  mile 


I  mile 


1st. 


5th. 


BATTLE    SaUADRONS. 


My  object  in  closing  the  columns  to  one  mile  apart  was  to 
ensure  that  adjacent  columns  should  not  lose  sight  of  each  other 
during  the  night,  and  that  therefore  they  would  not  mistake  our 
own  ships  for  those  of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  Battle  Fleet  had  turned  to  the  southerly  course 
the  destroyer  flotillas  were  directed  to  take  station  five  miles 
astern  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  At  9.32  p.  m.  a  signal  was  made  to  the 
mine-laying  flotilla  leader  Abdiel  (Captain  Berwick  Curtis)  to 
proceed  to  lay  a  mine-field  in  a  defined  area  some  15  miles  from 
the  Vyl  Lightship,  over  which  it  was  expected  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
would  pass  if  the  ships  attempted  to  regain  their  ports  during 
the  night  via  the  Horn  Reef.  The  Abdiel  carried  out  this  opera- 
tion unobserved  in  the  same  successful  manner  as  numerous  other 
similar  operations  had  been  undertaken  by  this  most  useful  little 
vessel;  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  our  submarines,  stationed 
near  the  Horn  Reef,  which  reported  on  return  to  her  base  having 
heard  several  underwater  explosions  between  2.15  and  5.30  a.  m. 
on  June  1st,  it  was  judged  that  some  enemy  ships  had  struck  mines. 

At  10  p.  m.  the  position  of  the  Iron  Duke  was  Lat.  56.22  N., 
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Long.  5.47  E.,  course  south,  speed  17  knots,  and  the  order  of  the 
Fleet  from  west  to  east  was : 

Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  (except  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron) ; 
Cruiser  Squadrons: 

Battle  Fleet; 

2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  astern  of  the  5th  Battle 
Squadron ; 

4th  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  ahead  of  the  Battle  Fleet; 

11th,  4th,  12th,  9th,  10th  and  13th  Flotillas  disposed  from 
west  to  east,  in  that  order,  astern  of  the  Battle  Fleet. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  Fleet  to  the  southward  for  the 
night,  a  destroyer  attack  took  place  on  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser 
Squadron  at  the  rear  of  our  battle  line.  This  was  reported  to  me 
shortly  after  9  p.  m.,  but  immediately  afterwards  a  further  report 
stated  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven  off  to  the  north-west. 

At  10.4  p.  m.  Commodore  Hawksley,  in  the  Castor,  command- 
ing the  destroyer  flotilles,  after  dropping  astern,  sighted  three  or 
more  vessels  at  a  range  of  2,000  yards  which  he  took  to  be  enemy 
battle  cruisers.  If  the  German  report  is  to  be  believed,  the  ships 
were  light  cruisers  and  included  the  Hamburg  and  Elbing.  The 
enemy  at  once  opened  a  rapid  and  accurate  fire,  and  the  Castor  \yas 
hit  and  her  bridge  and  wireless  telegraphy  gear  damaged,  making 
it  impossible  to  signal  to  the  11th  Flotilla,  which  the  Castor  was 
leading.  The  damage  to  the  Castor  was  slight.  The  Castor,  Magic, 
and  Marne  fired  torpedoes  at  the  enemy,  but  the  remaining  destroy- 
ers of  the  flotilla  refrained  from  doing  so,  not  being  certain  of 
the  identity  of  the  vessels  in  sight.  The  enemy  disappeared  after 
a  violent  detonation,  following  on  the  discharge  of  the  torpedoes, 
had  been  felt  in  the  engine-rooms  of  the  destroyers  near  the  Castor. 

At  0.15  a.  m.  the  Castor  sighted  a  German  destroyer  on  her 
starboard  bow  and  opened  fire  with  all  guns  at  point-blank  ranjge. 
She  was  not  seen  again. 

At  10.20  p.  m.  the  2nd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  sighted  and 
engaged  five  enemy  vessels,  apparently  a  cruiser  with  four  light 
cruisers,  probably  of  the  4th  Scouting  Group.  The  enemy  again 
opened  fire  with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  concentrated  his 
fire  on  our  two  leading  ships,  the  Southampton  and  Dublin,  at  very 
short  range.  JBoth  vessels  suffered  considerable  damage  during  the 
15  minutes*  engagement  and  there  were  fairly  heavy  casualties; 
three  fires  which  broke  out  on  board  the  Southampton  were 
promptly  extinguished  by  fine  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hoses  had  been  much  cut  up  by 
shell  fire. 

The  enemy  squadron  disappeared  after  this  short  but  fierce 
engagement,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  German  light  cruiser 
Frauenlob,  whose  loss  was  admitted  by  the  enemy,  was  sunk  dur- 
ing this  action,  which  took  place  in  that  case  between  our  own  2nd 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron  and  the  German  4th  Scouting  Group. 

At  11.30  p.  m.  the  4th  Flotilla  sighted  and  attacked  enemy  crui- 
sers steering  a  south-easterly  course.  Again  the  vessels  sighted 
opened  fire  immediately,  and  the  flotilla  leader  Tipperary,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wintour,  the  leader  of  the  Fotilla,  was  severe- 
ly damaged  by  gunfire  and  set  on  fire  forward;  the  Broke,  leader  of 
the  2nd  half  Flotilla,  received  injury  to  her  steering-gear,  rend- 
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ering  her  temporarily  unmanageable  and  causing  her  to  ram  the 
destroyer  Sparrowhawk,  with  the  result  that  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  latter  destroyer  on  the  following  morning  after 
taking  off  her  crew.  The  destroyer  Spitfire  (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander C.  W.  E.  Trelawny),  next  astern  of  the  Tipperary,  fired 
torpedoes  at  a  four-funnelled  cruiser  which  appeared  to  be  hit 
and  sinking,  and  the  Spitfire  then  collided  with  a  German  light 
cruiser  and,  in  scraping  along  her  side,  carried  off  some  29  feet 
of  the  skin  plating  of  the  German  ship. 

The  remainder  of  the  4th  Flotilla,  after  this  engagement,  while 
steering  to  the  south-eastward,  came  into  contact  at  midnight 
with  the  enemy's  2nd  Battle  Squadron,  and  one  ship  (probably 
the  Pommern)  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  either  by  the  Ardent 
(Lieutenant-Commander  Marsden)  or  Ambuscade  (Lieutenant- 
Commander  G.  A.  Coles)  or  Garland  (Lieutenant-Commander  R. 
S.  Goff).  A  heavy  and  accurate  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy 
and  the  destroyer  Fortune  (Lieutenant-Commander  F.  G.  Terry) 
was  sunk. 

The  flotilla  was  again  in  action  a  little  later  with  some  enemy 
battleships,  and  the  Ardent  attacked  and  fired  a  torpedo,  but  the 
result  could  not  be  observed  as  a  very  heavy  fire  was  concen- 
trated on  the  Ardent,  which  sank  with  colours  flying  after  a 
most  gallant  night's  work.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Marsden  and  one  man  were  the  only  survivors;  they 
were  picked  up  by  a  destroyer  on  June  1st  after  having  been  five 
hours  in  the  water. 

The  12th  Flotilla  had  formed  astern  of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron 
after  dark.  The  1st  Battle  Squadron  was  somewhat  astern  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Fleet  during  the  night,  owing  to  the  Marlbor- 
ough not  being  able  to  keep  up  17  knots,  although  steaming  at  the 
revolutions  for  this  speed.  Consequently  the  12th  Flotilla  was 
also  more  than  five  miles  astern  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Bat- 
tle Fleet.  At  1L30  p.  m.,  also  this  flotilla  was  obliged  for  some 
little  time  to  steer  a  south-easterly  course,  owing  to  the  move- 
ments of  another  flotilla  on  the  starboard  hand,  the  identity  of 
which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  result  was  that 
the  12th  Flotilla  was  probably  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  the  1st  Battle  Squadron  by  midnight.  The  incident  was 
a  fortunate  one,  since  it  brought  the  flotilla  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  battle  squadrons. 

At  1.45  a.  m.,  Captain  Stirling,  leading  the  flotilla  in  the 
Faulknor,  sighted  on  the  starboard  bow  this  battle  squadron, 
consisting  of  six  ships  steering  south-east.  The  leading  ships 
were  thought  to  belong  to  the  "Kaiser"  class.  Captain  Stirling 
altered  bis  course  to  one  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy  and 
increased  speed  to  25  knots  to  draw  ahead,  with  the  intention  of 
turning  to  attack  on  a  north-westerly  course  (the  reverse  of  the 
enemy's  course),  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  getting  to 
close  range.  This  attack  was  carried  out  at  2  a.  m.  at  a  range  of 
about  3,000  yards,  and  all  destroyers  fired  their  torpedoes  at 
the  second  and  third  ships  in  the  line.  Some  took  effect  on  the 
third  battleship  in  the  line,  the  explosion  being  so  violent  and 
the  flame  reaching  to  such  a  height  that  it  appeared  to  those  in 
our  destroyers  that  the  explosion  of  the  torpedoes  must  have  de- 
tonated the  magazine  and  destroyed  the  ship. 

Our  destroyers  were  then   forced  to  withdraw  by  the  enemy 
light  cruisers,  which  were  in  company  with  the  battle  squadron. 
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The  destroyer  Maenad  (Commander  J.  P.  Champion)  had,  how- 
ever, not  turned  to  the  north-westward  with  the  remainder  of 
the  flotilla,  as  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  attack  would  have 
been  made  with  torpedo  tubes  bearing  to  starboard,  and  her  tubes 
were  not  ready  to  fire  to  port.  Commander  Champion  held  on 
the  south-easterly  course  and,  turning  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
flotilla,  fired  one  port  tube,  then,  turned  again  to  south-east,  train- 
ed his  tubes  to  starboard,  and  at  2.25  a.  m.  fired  two  torpedoes 
to  starboard  at  the  fourth  ship  in  the  line  at  a  range  between 
4,000  and  5,000  yards,  one  of  which  took  effect.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  flame  of  the  explosion  reached  the  mast  head,  and  the 
ship  was  not  seen  again,  although  those  ahead  and  astern  of  tier 
were  visible. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack 
on  this  squadron  six  battleships  were  visible.  After  the  first 
attack  only  five  were  seen  by  Captain  Stirling,  and  twenty-five 
minutes  later  five  were  sighted  by  the  Maenad,  and  after  the  Mae- 
nad's attack  only  four  were  visible.  The  evidence  that  at  least 
one  of  the  battleships  was  sunk  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be 
very  strong,  particularly  as  the  reports  from  the  Maenad  and 
from  Captain  Stirling  were  sent  to  me  quite  independently,  and 
Cojnmander  Champion  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Captain  Stir- 
hn«  had  reported  six  ships  as  the  original  number  in  the  battle 
squadron,  and  five  as  the  number  remaining  after  his  attack. 

When  Captain  Stirling  had  located  the  enemy's  battle  squad- 
ron he  reported  the  fact  by  wireless,  but  the  signal  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  received  by  any  ship  owing,  presumably,  to  the  strong 
interference   caused  by  German  wireless   signalling  at  the   time. 

The  destroyers  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  13th  Flotillas  took  sta- 
non  astern  of  the  Battle  Fleet  in  company  with  the  Champion 
(Captain  Farie),  leader  of  the  13th  Flotilla;  the  Fearless,  leader 
of  the  9th  Flotilla,  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  touch  with  her 
flotilla.  Many  of  the  destroyers  of  these  flotillas  lost  touch  with 
the  Champion  during  the  night,  and  the  flotillas  became  some- 
what scattered. 

At  12.30  a.  m.  a  large  vessel,  taken  at  first  for  one  of  our  own 
ships,  crossed  the  rear  of  the  flotilla  at  high  speed,  passing  close  to 
the  Petard  and  Turbulent.  She  rammed  the  Turbulent  and  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  both  the  Tubulent  and  Petard;  the  Tubulent  sank 
and  the  Petard  was  damaged. 

At  2.35  a.  m.  the  destroyer  Moresby,  of  the  13th  Flotilla, 
sighted  four  battleships  of  the  "Deutschland"  class,  and  attacked, 
firing  one  torpedo;  an  explosion  was  subsequently  heard. 

It  was  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  which  of  our  des- 
troyers were  actually  successful  in  their  attacks.  The  enemy, 
of  course,  denied  that  any  marked  success  w^as  obtained  by  our 
attacks,  but  information  received  after  the  action  made  it  certain 
that  at  least  four  battleships  of  the  "Dreadnaught"  type  were  hit 
by  torpedoes,  in  addition  to  the  pre-Dreadnaugh  battleship  Pom- 
mern,  which  was  admitted  to  have  been  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  as  was 
the  light  cruiser  Rostock. 

Although  the  credit  for  the  successful  attacks  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  particular  destroyers,  tlie  work  of  the  flotillas  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  of  the  4th  and  12th  Flotillas,  was  charac- 
terised by  the  splendid  dash,  skill  and  gallantry  for  which  our 
destroyers  had  been  conspicuous  throughout  the  War.    They  were 
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most  ably  led  and  achieved  magnificent  work  under  very  diffi- 
cult conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  German  organisation  for 
night  action  was  of  a  remarkably  high  standard.  In  the  first 
place,  the  use  of  star  shells,  at  that  time  unfamiliar  to  us,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  them  in  locating  our  destroyers  without 
revealing  their  own  positions;  and,  secondly,  their  searchlights 
were  not  only  very  powerful  (much  more  so  than  ours),  but 
their  method  of  controlling  them  and  bringing  guns  and  search- 
lights rapidly  on  to  any  vessel  sighted  was  excellent.  It  also 
appeared  that  some  system  of  director-firing  was  fitted  to  the 
guns  of  their  secondary  armament. 

The  increased  offensive  power  given  by  these  devices  did 
not,  however,  prevent  our  destroyers  from  inflicting  great  damage 
on  the  enemy  during  their  night  attacks,  although  they  led  to  the 
loss  of  some  valuable  destroyers  and  still  more  valuable  lives. 
Captain  Wintour,  leader  of  the  4th  Flotilla,  an  officer  of  wide 
experience  of  destroyer  work  and  a  fine  leader,  was  a  very 
heavy  loss,  and  other  splendid  officers  perished  with  their  gal- 
lant crews.  Our  destroyer  service  has,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
be  exceedingly  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  flotillas,  both 
during  the  day  action  of  May  31st  and  during  the  night  follow- 
ing that  action. 

Gunfire  and  under-water  explosions  were  heard  at  intervals 
during  the  night,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Ainder-water  explo- 
sions, four  or  five  in  number,  were  quite  clearly  recorded  oii  a 
barograph  in  the  Malaya,  a  ship  well  placed  for  the  purpose,  as 
she  was  in  the  rear.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  records 
showed  the  explosion  of  our  torpedoes  against  enemy  ships. 

From  the  Battle  Fleet  it  was  evident  shortly  after  dark  that 
our  destroyers  were  in  action.  Star  shells  were  fired  with  great 
frequency  by  the  enemy,  and  they  produced  a  very  brilliant  il- 
lumination, leaving  the  enemy  ships  in  complete  darkness  and 
not  revealing  their  positions. 

At  11  p.  m.  the  light  cruiser  Active,  astern  of  the  2nd  Battle 
Squadron,  observed  a  ship  coming  up  from  astern,  and  shortly 
afterwards  saw  searchlights  switched  on  and  a  heavy  fire  opened 
against  this  vessel  by  a  ship,  or  ships,  on  her  starboard  quarter. 
She  appeared  to  be  heavily  hit  and  to  sink.  It  is  possible  that  this 
ship  may  have  been  the  Black  Prince,  which  had  apparently  lost 
touch  with  our  fleet  during  the  day  action. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  the  Active  passed  over  some  sub- 
merged object  which  she  bmnped  heavily.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  some  15  feet  of  her  bilge  keel  had  been  torn 
away.  It  was  not  conceivable  that  the  object  struck  could  have 
been  submerged  wreckage  from  any  ship  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  action,  no  fighting  having  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  Active  had  struck  an  enemy  submarine. 
At  11.30  p.  m.  the  Colossus  also  passed  over  some  submerged  ob- 
ject which  was  felt  to  scrape  along  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  damage  to  both  starboard  propel- 
ler blades.  Again  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  the  obstruction  could 
have  been;  it  was  certainly  not  wreckage  from  any  ship  that  had 
been  in  action. 

At  2  a.  m.  on  June  1st  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney  informed 
me  that  the  Marlborough  could  not  maintain  the  Fleet  speed  of 
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17  knots  any  longer,  on  account  of  the  stress  on  the  bulkheads, 
and  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  ease  to  12  knots.  I  directed  him 
to  order  the  ship  to  proceed  to  the  Tyne  or  Rosyth,  passing 
south  of  the  German  mined  area.  Sir  Cecil  Burney  called  the 
light  cruiser  Fearless  alongside  the  Marlborough,  and  was  trans- 
ferred in  her,  with  his  Staff,  to  the  Revenge,  the  Fearless  being 
then  detached  to  escort  the  Marlborough. 

Some  idea  of  the  area  covered  by  the  different  engagements 
which  coni^ituted  the  Battle  of  Jutland  will  be  gathered  from  a 
consideration  of  the  distances  steamed  by  our  ships  during  the 
operations. 

The  Battle  Cruisers  steamed  some  64  miles  between  3.48  p. 
m.,  the  time  of  opening  fire,  and  6.17  p.  m.,  the  time  that  the  Bat- 
tle Fleet  commenced  action,  and  a  further  distance  of  some  57 
miles  to  9  p.  m.,  when  the  Fleet  turned  to  the  southward  for  the 
night.  The  Battle  Fleet  steamed  some  47  miles  between  the  com- 
mencement of  their  engagement  with  the  High  Sea  Fleet  and  the 
turn  to  the  southward  at  9  p.  m. 

The  whole  Fleet  steamed  some  85  miles  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  night  action — 9  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 

At  2.47  a.  m.,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  the  Fleet  altered  course 
to  north  and  formed  single  line  ahead  in  the  order — 2nd  Battle 
Squadron,  4th  Battle  Squadron,  1st  Battle  Squadron  (less  the  6th 
Division).  The  5th  Battle  Squadron  rejoined  at  3.30  a.  m.  and 
took  station  ahead  of  the  2nd  Battle  Squadron. 

The  weather  was  misty  and  the  visibility  even  less  than  on 
May  31st,  being  only  some  three  or  four  miles,  and  I  considered 
it  desirable  under  these  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  in  touch  with  either  my  cruisers  or  destroyers,  to  form 
single  line,  accepting  the  danger  of  submarine  attack  on  a  iQng 
line  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  enemy's  Battle  Fleet,  if  sudden- 
ly sighted.  The  6th  Division  of  the  Battle  Fleet  was  not  in  sight 
at  daylight,  having  dropped  astern  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
speed  of  the  Marlborough  and  the  change  of  flag  from  the  Marl- 
borough to  the  Revenge.  Partly  on  account  of  the  low  visibility 
and  partly  because  of  the  inevitable  difference  in  dead  reckon- 
ing between  ships,  due  to  their  many  movements  in  course  of  the 
action  and  in  the  night,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  collecting  the  Fleet.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  destroyer 
flotillas,  as  they  had  been  heavily  engaged,  and  their  facilities 
for  computing  their  positions  under  these  conditions  were 
only  slight;  but  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced  with  all 
classes  of  ships,  and,  although  awkward,  the  fact  did  not  cause 
me  any  surprise.  The  cruisers  were  not  sighted  until  6  a.  m.,  the 
detroyers  did  not  join  the  Battle  Fleet  until  9  a.  m.,  and  the  6th 
Division  of  the  Battle  Fleet,  with  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the  1st 
Battle  Squadron,  was  not  in  company  until  the  evening. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  collecting  the  Fleet  (particu- 
larly the  destroyers),  due  to  the  above  causes,  rendered  it  unde- 
sirable for  the  Battle  Fleet  to  close  the  Horn  Reef  at  daylight,  as 
had  been  my  intention  when  deciding  to  steer  to  the  southward 
during  the  night.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  concentrate  tKe 
Battle  Fleet  and  the  destroyers  before  renewing  action.  By  the 
time  this  concentration  was  effected  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  steering  for  the  Horn  Reef,  had  passed 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  German  minefields  in  the  early  morn- 
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ing  on  the  way  to  their  ports.  The  presejQce  of  a  Zeppelin, 
sighted  at  3.30  a.  m.,  made  it  certain  that  our  position  at  that 
time  would  be  known  to  the  enemy,  should  he  be  at  sea,  but  the 
information  obtained  from  our  wireless  directional  stations  dur- 
ing the  early  morning  showed  that  ships  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
must  have  passed  the  Horn  Reef  on  a  southerly  course  shortly 
after  daylight. 

At  3  a.  m.  the  destroyer  Sparrowhawk,  which  was  lying 
disabled  in  Lat.  55.54  N.,  Long.  5.59  E.,  sighted  a  German  light 
cruiser  two  miles  to  the  eastward,  steaming  slowly  to  the  north- 
ward. After  being  in  sight  for  about  five  minutes  this  vessel  slow- 
ly heeled  over  and  sank,  bow  first.  The  Sparrowhawk  was  sub- 
sequently sighted  by  the  Marksman  and  others  of  our  destroyers, 
and  being  too  seriously  damaged  for  towing  back  to  a  base,  was 
sunk  by  the  Marksman. 

Shortly  after  3.30  a.  m.  the  report  of  gunfire  to  the  westward 
was  audible  in  the  Battle  Fleet,  and  at  3.38  Rear -Admiral  Trevy- 
lyan  Napier,  commanding  the  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  re- 
ported that  he  was  engaging  a  Zeppelin  in  a  position  tq  the  west- 
ward of  the  Battle  Fleet.  Course  was  altered  "by  divisions"  to 
west  at  3.44  a.  m.,  as  it  seemed  that  the  presence  of  the  airship 
might  possibly  indicate  the  presence  also  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet. 
At  3.50  a.  m.  a  Zeppelin  was  in  sight  from  the  Battle  Fleet,  but 
nothing  else;  course  was  altered  back  again  to  north  and  fire 
opened  on  the  airship,  which,  however,  was  too  high  for  the  fire 
to  be  effective.  She  disappeared  to  the  eastward.  She  was 
sighted  subsequently  at  intervals. 

At  4.10  a.  m.  the  Battle  Fleet  was  formed  into  divisions  in 
line  ahead,  disposed  abeam  to  starboard,  in  order  to  widen  the 
front  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  submarine  attack.  At  4.25  a.  m.  the 
cruiser  Dublin  reported  by  wireless  that  she  had  sighted  an  ene- 
my cruiser  and  two  destroyers,  and  she  gave  her  position. 

At  5.15  a.  m.  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  joined  the  Battle  Fleet 
in  accordance  with  orders  signalled,  and  was  directed  to  locate 
the  cruiser  reported  by  the  Dublin,  whilst  the  Battle  Fleet 
searched  to  the  south-eastward  for  one  of  the  enemy's  battle 
cruisers  which  was  thought  to  be  in  a  damaged  condition  and 
probably,  therefore,  still  making  for  a  German  port.  At  4.45  a.  m. 
the  Battle  Fleet  was  in  Lat.  55.29  N.,  Long.  6.02  E.;  at  5  a.  m.  the 
Commodore  of  the  flotillas  (Commodore  Hawksley),  with  des- 
troyers, reported  himself  as  being  in  Lat.  55.48  N.,  Long.  6.22  E.; 
at  5.48  a.  m.  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  was  in  Lat.  55.45  N.,  Long. 
6.16  E.,  steering  south-east  at  18  knots,  and  at  6.15  a.  m.  altered 
course  to  south.  At  6  a.  m.,  not  having  met  the  destroyers,  the 
Battle  Fleet  altered  course  to  south-east,  with  the  cruisers  in 
company,  steaming  at  17  knots,  and  maintained  that  course  until 
7.15  a.  m.,  at  which  time  course  was  altered  to  north,  the  Battle 
Cruiser  Fleet  altering  to  north-east  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  to  north  at 
8  a.  m. 

The  Dublin  was  sighted  at  7.55  a.  m.  and  reported  having 
lost  sight  in  a  fog,  in  Lat.  55.28  N.,  Long.  6.32  E.,  of  the  cruiser 
and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  she  had  reported,  and  in  reply  to 
further  inquiries  she  stated  that  the  cruiser  was  apparently  not 
disabled  and  was  steaming  fast. 

At  8.15  a.  m.  the  Battle  Fleet  was  in  Lat.  55.54  N.,  Long.  6.10 
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E.,  steering  north  at  17  knots,  turning  at  8.52  a.  m.  to  a  south- 
west course. 

Between  8  a.  m.  and  9  a.  m.  a  considerable  amount  of  wreck- 
age was  passed,  and  the  bodies  of  dead  German  bluejackets  were 
seen  in  the  water.  The  wreckage  of  the  destroyer  Ardent  was 
also  passed.  Drifting  mines  in  considerable  numbers  were  seen 
during  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  1st  June,  and  there  were  one 
or  two  reports  of  submarines  being  sighted.  At  10  a.  m.  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  was  again  in  sight,  ahead  of  the  Battle 
Fleet,  and  course  was  altered  to  north  by  west,  the  destroyers, 
which  had  now  joined,  being  stationed  to  form  a  submarine 
screen. 

At  noon  the  Battle  Fleet  was  in  position  Lat.  56.20  N.,  Long. 
6.25  E.,  and  at  12.30  p.  m.  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  was  in  Lat. 
56.32  N.,  Long.  6.11  E. 

It  was  now  clear  that  all  disabled  enemy  vessels  had  either 
sunk  or  had  passed  inside  the  mine-fields  en  route  to  their  bases. 
It  had  been  evident  since  the  earl^  morning*  from  •  the  definite 
information  obtained  by  our  directional  stations,  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  returning  to  port.  All  our  own  injured  vessels  were 
also  en  route  for  their  bases,  and  I  decided  to  return  with  the 
whole  Fleet,  and  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  Rosyth 
force  to  return  independently.  Diagram  4  shows  the  movement 
of  the  Fleet  during  the  night  of  May  31st  and  the  forenoon  of 
June  1st. 

The  Harwich  force,  under  Commodore  Tyrwhitt,  had  been 
kept  in  port  by  Admiralty  orders  on  May  31st,  and  was  despatched 
to  sea  on  the  morning  of  June  1st,  when  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  being  sent  out  to  join  me  and  to  replace  vessels  requiring 
fuel.  At  7  a.  m.  I  instructed  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  to  send  four 
of  his  destroyers  to  screen  the  Marlborough  to  her  base;  he  in- 
formed me  at  2.30  p.  m.  that  he  had  sighted  the  Marlborough. 
At  10.40  a.  m.  I  had  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  I  did  not  re- 
quire the  Harwich  force.  I  desired  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  to 
strengthen  the  Marlborough's  escort  and  told  him  that  I  did  not 
need  his  ships.  They  would  have  been  of  great  use  at  daylight 
on  June  1st  had  they  been  on  the  scene  at  that  time,  and  it  is 
needless  to  add  how  much  I  should  have  welcomed  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Harwich  force  in  the  action  had  circumstances  ad- 
mitted of  this.  I  knew  well  the  extreme  efficiency  and  the  fine 
fighting  spirit  of  this  force  which,  under  its  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished commodore,  had  rendered  such  splendid  service 
throughout  the  War. 

The  Marlborough  reported  at  11  a.  m.  that  a  torpedo  had  been 
fired  at  her  and  had  missed.  Some  anxiety  was  felt  about  the 
ship  on  the  morning  of  June  2nd,  as  bad  weather  set  in  and  her 
pumps  became  choked;  tugs  were  ordered  out  to  meet  her,  but 
she  arrived  in  the  Humber  at  8  a.  m. 

The  Warrior,  which  had  been  taken  in  tow  by  the  sea-plane 
carrier  Engadine,  was  in  Lat.  57.18  N.,  Long.  3.54  E.  at  8  a.  m. 
on  the  1st  June,  but  the  crew  was  taken  off  by  the  Engadine 
and  the  ship  abandoned  later  in  the  day,  as  the  weather  had  be- 
come bad  and  it  was  evident  the  ship  could  not  remain  afloat. 
The  work  of  rescue  was  very  smartly  carried  out,  the  Engadine 
being  skilfully  placed  alongside  the  Warrior  in  a  considerable 
sea  way  by  her  Captain,  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  G.  Robinson, 
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and  the  large  number  of  wounded  transferred  to  her.  The  re- 
ports as  to  the  condition  of  the  Warrior  were  not  clear,  and  it 
was  feared  that  she  might  remain  afloat,  and  later  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Therefore  I  detached  the  2nd  Cruiser 
Squadron,  and  subsequently  the  3rd  Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  to 
search  for  her.  The  search  continued  until  the  evening  of  June 
23rd,  no  trace  of  the  ship  being  found.  It  became  clear  from' a 
report  received  subsequently  from  the  Captain  of  the  Warrior 
that  her  condition  was  such  that  she  must  have  sunk  shortly 
after  having  been  abandoned.  During  the  search  for  the  Warrior, 
one  of  the  cruisers  of  the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron  sighted  a  sub- 
marine on  the  surface  at  dusk,  opened  fire,  and  tried  to  ram.  It 
was  reported  quite  definitely  that  the  submarine  had  been  sunk. 
Later  evidence  showed,  however,  that  the  submarine  was  one 
of  our  own  vessels  of  this  class,  that  she  had  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape, but  had  dived  in  time  to  avoid  injury.  This  was  one  in- 
stance, amongst  others,  of  our  own  submarines  being  mistaken 
for  an  enemy,  attacked  by  our  own  ships,  and  considered  to  be 
sunk.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  definitely  the  result  of  an 
engagement  with  a  submarine  was  thereby  exemplified,  and  was 
one  of  the  weighty  reasons  which  led  the  Admiralty  during  the 
War  to  refrain  from  publishing  any  figures. 

Some  anxiety  had  been  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  destroyer 
Broke,  and  the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron  was  directed  to  search  for 
that  vessel  also,  assisted  by  two  light  cruisers.  She,  however  ar- 
rived safely  in  the  Tyne,  having  been  delayed  by  bad  weather. 
Other  disabled  or  partially  disabled  destroyers  requiring  assis- 
tance to  reach  port  were  the  Acasta,  towed  by  the  Nonsuch,  and 
the  Onslow,  towed  by  the  Defender. 

The  Fleet  arrived  at  its  bases  on  June  2nd,  fuelled,  and  was 
reported  ready  for  sea  at  four  hours'  notice  at  9.45  p.  m.  on  that 
date. 

Note.  —  In  the  plans  and  diagrams  connected  with  this  chap- 
ter there  are  some  slight  departures  from  those  which  accom- 
panied my  original  despatch  to  the  Admiralty. 

That  despatch  was  sent  in  under  constant  pressure  for  its 
early  receipt  and  at  a  time  when  I,  in  common  with  my  Staff, 
was  very  fully  occupied  with  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  repair  of  damaged  ships,  the  constructive  alterations  which 
the  action  had  shown  to  be  necessary  in  our  ships,  and  the  var- 
ious committees  which  I  had  formed  to  report  on  different  sub- 
jects in  the  light  of  our  experience.  I  was  not,  therefore,  able 
to  give  the  personal  attention  to  the  reports  which  later  oppor- 
tunities have  afforded  me,  and  the  small  modifications  are  the 
result  of  a  close  and  prolonged  study  of  these  reports,  and  of  the 
signals  received  during  May  31st. 

One  of  my  first  acts  on  returning  to  Scapa  was  to  send  to  the 
King  on  the  morning  of  June  3rd  a  mesage  of  humble  duty  and 
respectful  and  heartfelt  wishes  on  His  Majesty's  birthday. 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  His  Majesty,  and 
communicated  to  the  Fleet: 

*T  am  deeply  touched  by  the  message  which  you  have  sent 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  It  reaches  me  on  the  morrow 
of  a  battle  which  has  once  more  displayed  the  splendid  gallan- 
try of  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command.     I  mourn  the 
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loss  of  brave  men,  many  of  them  personal  friends  of  my  own, 
who  have  fallen  in  their  country's  cause.  Yet  even  more  do  I 
regret  that  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet,  in  spite  of  its  heavy  losses, 
was  enabled  by  the  misty  weather  to  evade  the  full  consequences 
of  an  encovmter  they  have  always  professed  to  desire,  but  for 
which  when  the  opportunity  arrived  they  showed  no  inclina- 
tion. Though  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  general  engagement  robbed  us  of  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  decisive  victory,  the  events  of  last  Wednesday  amp- 
ly justify  my  confidence  in  the  valour  and  efficiency  of  the 
fleets  under  your  command, 

"George  R.  I." 

The  simple  duty  remained  of  acknowledging  this  gracious 
message,  and  I  added  in  my  telegram  to  His  Majesty  that  it  was 
"a  matter  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  all  ranks  to  receive  suck 
an  expression  of  Your  Majesty's  approval  and  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  our  gallant  comrades.'* 
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